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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 



This v6lume contains the proceedings of the National Board of Trade at 
its Fourteenth Annual Meeting, held in Washington in January last, and will 
he found no less useful than its predecessors in the light which it throws upon 
pending questions relating to the commercial and financial prosperity and 
progress of the country. The speeches of Mr. Dodd on the Commerce, 
present and prospective, of the Columbia River, of Mr. Dorb on Canal 
Transportation, of Mr. Sterne on Reform in Railway Administration, and of 
Mr. Butler on Silver Coinage, the paper of Mr. Covikgton on the Waste of 
the National Wealth by Fire, and the letter of Mr. Thurber on the Postal 
Telegraph and Telephone in Great Britain, are full of interesting and impor- 
tant information, and the debates which took place on these and other sub- 
jects were intelligent and suggestive. 

Since the meeting, an article has appeared in the ** Nineteenth Century," 
from the pen of Mr. William Fowler, M. P., which more than confirms all 
that was said by Mr. Dore about the rapidly increasing exportation^ of wheat 
from India to European countries, and especially to Great Britain. The bear- 
ing which this movement has upon the agricultural and commercial interests 
of the United States, will justify further reference to it here. Mr. Fowler 
says: 

"A few years ago no one thought much of Indian wheat as an article of 
commerce. The trade may be said to have commenced in 1873, when the 
export duty censed. Great reductions in freight have recently occurred ; and 
railways, howover gradually, have approached some of the great wheat-grow- 
ing districts. The progress of the trade has been truly astonishing. 1 he 
il 'ures are as follows : 

Amount and Value of Indian Wheat Exported. 



1873, 






394,010 


cwts.. 


£1G7,690 


1878, 






6,373,1G8 




2,873,765 


1879, 






1,05G,720 




520,138 


1880, 






2,201,515 




1,124,267 


1881, 






. 7,444,375 




3,277,942 


1882, 






. 19,901,005 




8,869,562 


1883, 


for 


six months, 


. 15,714,982 




6,613,432 



It deserves sjxcial notice that the exportation of wheat from India last 
year was equal in value to one-third of our total exportation of breadstuffs, 
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and to one-third of the wheat, wheat meal and flour imported and retained for 
home consumption in the United Kingdom. 

•'It is important to note how much of this wheat was exported to parts of 
Europe other than the United Kingdom. For instance, France took, in 

1878-9, 11,012 cwts. 

1881-2, 6,308,000 ** 

1882-3, 3,567,712 " 

Belgium also takes much Indian wheat, and the exports from India to that 
country have advanced from about £1,200 in 1878, to two millions in 1882-3. 
Nor must it be forgotten that an export of one article often leads to increased 
trade in other articles, as has been especially noted in this Belgian trade. 
Even to Gibraltar India sent, last year, £200,000 worth of wheat. All these 
facts indicate an expansion to which it would be difficult to find a parallel in 
the history of our commerce. It is more like a transaction in the great West 
than in the stagnant East." 

Mr. Fowler's article sets forth the great advantage which must result to 
Great Britain, as well as to India, from this growing export trade, and what 
he says in this regard is commended to the consideration of those who claim 
that the American nation can and ought to be ** self-contained," that is to 
say, that, while selling to all the world, it should buy nothing in return. The 
weakness of this position was brought out during the discussion, reported 
in these pages,, which took place at the instance of the Cincinnati Chamber 
of Commerce and the Chicago Board of Trade, upon recent attempts to inter- 
rupt the free importation of American pork into Germany and France ; it finds 
further illustration, in connection with the evident purpose of Great Britain 
to become independent of the United States in the purchase of wheat. 

** It may be interesting to insert a few words on the advantages to India and 
to England of further developing this great industry. To be able to sell sur- 
plus produce now unsaleable, and to procure a market for a greatly increased 
production, must be a direct and most important gain to India. The more 
she has to sell, the more she can buy ; and the more she sends to Europe, the 
less will be her loss by exchange, because the greater will be the demand for 
the means of remittance from Europe to India. ... To England, also, 
the gain will be great. She will buy her grain from her own dependency, 
with which she has free trade, so that the more she buys, the more she will 
sell to the East. Such debts are chiefly settled by exports of goods, not by 
bullion. The more India sends to us, the more of our goods she will take, 
and these will enter free of duty. India will not send us wheat, and then, by 
heavy duties, discourage those who wish to take our goods in return, after the 
example of America." 

The attitude of the National Board of Trade, at the present time, on the 
Shipping question, may be ascertained from the Special Report of the Execu- 
tive Council, at pp. 12-20. 
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The basis of this report is the recognition of the fact that there is a seem- 
ing, if not real, conflict of interest between the ship-builder and the ship- 
owner, that each has thus far been able to prevent legislation proposed for 
the exclusive benefit of the other, and that any recommendations made to 
Congress by the commercial organizations of the country must have reference 
to both. In accordance with this view, the Council prepared a plan to be 
adopted in a spirit of conciliation, and as being the best for both parties that 
could be had under the circumstances, and submitted it to the Boards of Trade 
and Chambers of Commerce, in the hope that it might receive general appro- 
val. It did receive the endorsement of some, but others declined to approve 
it, and more have taken no action upon it whatever. There was no opportu- 
nity for its proper consideration by the National Board, at the late annual 
meeting, and the only action taken in reference to the revival of American 
shipping was a vote in commendation of the Bill introduced by Mr. Dingley, 
of Maine, the provisions of which were explained and discussed at the meet- 
ing a year ago. In the meantime, while we fail to adopt any adequate meas- 
ures for the restoration of our foreign carrying trade, and while we disagree 
among ourselves as to what ought to be done, the commerce of the world is 
going on without us, and independently of us. The tonnage returns of the 
Suez Canal strikingly illustrate this : — In the year 1882, 3,198 vessels, whose 
gross tonnage was 7,122,125, passed through the canal ; of these, 2,565 vessels, 
with a tonnage of 5,795,584, being 81 per cent, of the whole, were under the 
English flag ; the remaining 19 per cent, was under the French, Dutch, Ger- 
man, Italian, Austro-Hungarian, and other flags, including those of China, 
Denmark, Zanzibar and Greece, but not a ship, not a ton, of this vast traffic 
was under the American flag. The United States appear in this category with 
Brazil, Liberia, Sweden and Japan. 

Since the close of the war, we have been sacrificing the ship-owning to the 
ship-building interest, and, after all, we have not helped the latter. Lieuten- 
ant Jebbold Kelley, of the U. S. Navy, in an interesting little volume just 
published, entitled ** The Question of Ships," says : 

** The profit of a ship in twenty years* cargo-carrying is fifteen times greater 
than her cost, and low as is our commerce today, more wages are distributed 
to sailors in a single week than all the ship-builders pay their operatives in an 
entire year ; hence, it is a curious study in political economy to find an illogi- 
cal conclusion resulting in national interests being sacrificed to the policy of a 
few ship-builders, and to see a great country rejecting a greater profit for a 
lesser, because both cannot be obtained." 

It is a serious question whether even the aggregate loss on ship-building 
and ship-owning, which the nation has been sustaining year by year, by the 
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withdrawal of its flag from the oceans of the globe, represents the total of 
the disastrous result. We cannot now discuss the relation of the flag to the 
cargo, but the following paragraph, from a paper on the Importation of Food 
into Great Britain, by Mr. Evelyn Freeth, is suggestive in this connection : 

''The Americans do not send us as much as one shipload of grain in the 
course of the whole year. Many years ago, the Americans used to consign a 
little wheat and maize to Liverpool for sale, but of late years none at all. 
There are not 100,000 qrs. of grain imported in a year for American account. 
The whole of the large importations into the United Kingdom, of American 
wheat, maize, etc., are purchases made in New York, Baltimore, etc., by Eng- 
lish millers and dealers, which are shipped there for English account at Eng- 
lish risk, and paid for by the English buyer before he can get possession of 
the goods. The same state of affairs will probably be found to prevail as 
regards every other article imported ; and under such circumstances it would 
happen that, beyond the first cost of the articles in the foreign country, all 
the profit made from food imported enures to the advantage of this country." 

It is the province of the National Board of Trade to press- such questions 
as the foregoing upon the consideration of the business men of the country, 
and it is the duty of these business men to reach intelligent conclusions in 
reference to them, and then to secure appropriate action by Congress. 

H. A. H. 
Boston, April 11, 1884. 



CONSTITUTION 



OP THE 



NATIONAL BOARD OF TRADE, 

ADOPTED AT PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 5, 1868, 

AND AS SINCE AMENDED. 



DECLARATION. 

In order to promote the efficiency and extend the usefulness of the various 
Boards of Trade, Chambers of Commerce, and other chartered bodies, organ- 
ized for general commercial purposes, in the United States ; in order to secure 
unity and harmony of action in reference to commercial usages, customs and 
laws ; and especially, in order to secure the proper consideration of questions 
pertaining to the financial, commercial and industrial interests of the country 
at large, this Association, on this 5th day of June, 1868, is hereby formed by 
delegates, now in session in the city of Philadelphia, representing the follow- 
ing named commercial organizations, to wit : 

Albany Board of Trade, New York Chamber of Commerce, 

Baltimore Board of Trade, New York Produce Exchange, 

Boston Board of Trade, Oswego Board of Trade, 

Boston Corn Exchange, Peoria Merchants* Exchange, 

Buffalo Board of Trade, Philadelphia Board of Trade, 

Charleston Board of Trade, Philadelphia Commercial Exchange, 

Chicago Board of Trade, Pittsburgh Board of Trade, 

Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, Pi»rtland Board of Trade, 

Cleveland Board of Trade, Providence Board of Trade, 

Denver Board of Trade, Richmond Chamber of Commerce, 

Detroit Board of Trade, St. Louis Board of Trade, 

Dubuque Produce Exchange, St. Louis Union Merchants* Exchange, 

Louisville Board of Trade, St. Paul Chamber of Commerce, 

Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, Toledo Board of Trade, 

Newark Board of Trade, Troy Board of Trade, 

New Orleans Chamber of Commerce, Wilmington (Del.) Board of Trade, 

and the following Constitution is adopted : 

ABtlCLE I. 

Section 1. This Association shall be designated the National Board 
OF Tbade. 
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ARTICLE II. 



Section 1. Every local Board of Trade, Chamber of Commerce, or other 
l)ody organized for general commercial, and not for special or private pur- 
poses, and duly chartered under State or National laws, shall be entitled to 
membership in this Association, on the approval of two-thirds of the bodies 
represented at any meeting of the Association, and shall be accorded the fol- 
lowing representation : Each such Association having fifty members, who 
have the right to vote therein, shall be entitled to one delegate ; having one 
hundred members, two delegates ; having three hundred members, three dele- 
gates ; and for each additional two hundred members above three hundred, 
one additional delegate. 

Sec. 2. Delegates, who shall, in all cases, be active members of not less 
than one year's standing of the respective bodies which they represent, shall 
be selected by the local organizations in such manner and for such term of 
not less than one year, as each may see fit. At each meeting of the Board 
they shall present credentials under seal from the Secretaries of their respec- 
tive constituencies ; these credentials shall certify the number of members 
authorized to vote, then connected with the body which is claiming represen- 
tation, and which may present or may have a copy of its charter on file in 
this Board. 

Sec. 3. Any local Board organized in any State where special charters 
cannot be had, shall be deemed to comply with the provisions of this article 
by filing with this Board a copy of its Articles of Association under State law, 
and of its Constitution and By-laws. 



ARTICLE III. 

Section 1. On all questions before the Board, on which a vote is taken 
viva vocct or by division, each delegate present shall be entitled to one vote in 
person. In all voting by yeas and nays, the delegates of a constituent body 
who are present, shall have the right to cast as many votes as the number of 
delegates which the body they represent is entitled to send to the meeting, 
according to its officially reported membership ; all yea and nay votes shall 
be fully recorded in the proceedings of the Board. A call for the yeas and 
nays may be ordered only on questions involving action by the Board on 
propositions of a public character, or on such as relate to amendments to the 
Constitution or to the By-laws of the Board, and only on the demand of a 
delegate supported by one-third of the constituent bodies represented in the 
meeting; each constituent body on this question being entitled to but one 
vote, which shall be recorded. All votes for elective officers shall be by bal- 
lot; each delegation present shall be entitled to one ballot, and upon this shall 
be stated the name of the constituent body by which it is cast, with the num- 
ber of votes to which it is entitled, and the number of votes or fractions of a 
vote given for each candidate voted for, all of which shall be counted in 
making up the result. 
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ARTICLE IV, 

Section 1. The administration of the affairs of this Board shall be vested 
in a President and fourteen Vice-Presidents, who shall be elected at the annual 
meeting by ballot on a majority of all the votes cast, and who shall serve 
until their successors ar^ chosen. Their election shall be the first business 
in order. They shall be constituted and known as an Executive Council, and 
five of their number shall be a quorum for the transaction of business. In 
the absence or disability of the President, a Vice-President, to be designated 
by his associates, shall serve. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the Executive Council, immediately after 
their election, to select a Secretary and a Treasurer (neither of whom shall 
be of their own number), who shall hold office for such time, and who shall 
receive such compensation as the Council shall determine. 

Sec 3. The offices of the Secretary and Treasurer may be located at 
such places as the Council shall determine. 

Sec. 4. Special meetings of the Council shall be held on the call of seven 
members thereof, at such place as the^^ may designate, on twenty days' notice 
to be given by the Secretary, which call shall state the object of tiie meeting;. 

Sec. 5. In case of the removal, resignation, or death of any member of 
the Council, his place for the unexpired term shall be promptly filled by the 
constituent association of which he was a member. 



ARTICLE V. 

Section 1. It shall be the duty of the Executive Council : Ist. To provide 
for full and accurate records of the proceedings of the Board and of its own 
meetings. 2nd. To submit to each meeting a report of the doings of the Board 
and of its own official acts, as well as a statement of what new or unfinished 
business may require attention. 3rd. To make full statement, concerning the 
finances of the Board, to the regular meetings, and to other meetings, when 
called upon to do so. 4th. To apportion to each constituent body its assess- 
ment for the expenses of the Board, as provided elsewhere. 5th. To make 
such recommendations as it may deem to be necessary for the welfare, and to 
promote the objects, of the Board. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary shall conduct the official correspondence, and 
shall make and have charge of the records of the Board and of the Execu- 
tive Council. 

Sec. 3. The Treasurer shall give such security as the Executive Council 
may require, receive and account for all moneys belonging to the Board, and 
collect assessments and fines ; but he shall pay out money and dispose of the 
property of the Board only on a warrant of the Secretary, countersigned by 
the President. 
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ARTICLE VI. 

'Section 1. Meetings of the National Board of Trade shall he held in the 
city of Washington at such times as shall he determined by the Executive 
Council. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings may he held on the call of eight members of the 
Executive Council, at such place as they may designate. 

Sec. 3. The attendance of forty delegates shall constitute a quorum ; 
Provided^ That if a majority of the delegates accredited to and in attendance 
at any meeting shall be in number less than forty, such majority shall consti- 
tute a quorum. 

Sec 4. Notice of meetings of the Board shall be served by the Secretary 
on each constituent body at least thirty days before the time appointed for 
assembling. The notice shall state the objects of the meeting, and the ques- 
tions to be considered. 

Skc. 5. A meeting of the Executive Council shall he held on the day pre- 
ceding the day of any meeting of the Board, and at such other times as may 
be provided in its By-laM's. 

ARTICLE VII. 

Section 1. The expenses of the Board shall be provided for by an assess- 
ment, to be made by the Executive Council, on each constituent body in pro- 
portion to the number of delegates which it is entitled to send to the meetings 
of the Board. 

article viii. 

* Section 1. Questions or resolutions, except those which involve points 
of order, or refer to matters of courtesy, can be submitted only by the constit- 
uent bodies of the Board, or by the Executive Council ; and when any con- 
stituent body shall desire to present a subject for the consideration of the 
Board, it shall do so in a written paper to be placed in the hands of the Secre- 
tary at least forty days previous to the annual or special meeting at which it 
is to be considered ; Provided, however, That any subject not thus submitted 
may be considered and acted upon by a vote of two-thirds of the delegates 
present. 

article IX. 

Section 1. Any constituent body charged with a violation of the laws of 
this Board may, after a formal complaint thereof in writing, on a vote of two- 
thirds of all the delegates of the other bodies represented herein, be expelled; 
but it shall not be exempted from the payment of assessments levied for the 
year current. 

Sec 2. Any constituent body may withdraw from membership in the 
Board on submitting a formal request to that effect at any meeting of the 
Board or of the Executive Council, and on full payment of all dues. 
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Sec. 3. In case any constituent body shall fail to be represented at two 
successive meetings of the Board, and also fail to pay its assessment for two 
years, it shall cease to be considered in membership. 

ABTICLB X. 

Section I. This Constitution may be amended at any meeting, on a vote 
of two-thirds of the delegates present ; notice of the proposed amendment 
having been first submitted to the Secretary by a constituent body, at least 
forty days previous to the meeting at which the same is to be considered, and 
transmitted by the Secretary in circular copies to each constituent body at 
least thirty days before said meeting. 

ARTICLE XI. 

Section 1. The provisions of this Constitution may be temporarily 
suspended, except as to a quorum, at any meeting of the Board, by unani- 
mous consent of the delegates present and voting. 



BY-LAWS. 



I. The following shall be the order of business at the meetings of the 
Board : 

1st. The call of the roll. 

2nd. The reading of the Reports of the Executive Council and the 
Treasurer. 

3rd. The election of officers. 

4th. The reception of papers from associations seeking admission to mem- 
bership, to be referred to a Committee on Credentials, to consist of five 
delegates, which shall have leave to sit during the sessions of tlie Board. 

5th. The reception of letters from associations seeking to withdraw from 
the Board, to be referred to the same Committee. 

Gth. The cons' ideration of any subjects proposed in the Report of the 
Executive Council, or in the hands of Committees appointed at a previous 
meeting. 

7th. The consideration of the subjects on the Official Programme, in the 
order in which they are there placed, unless otherwise recommended by the 
Executive Council. 

II. At each election, before the balloting for President, it shall be compe- 
tent for delegates to make nominations for that office ; and, before balloting 
for Vice-Presidents, each delegation present shall be called upon to make a 
nomination, and the fourteen persons whose names shall stand highest upon 
the ballot, provided that they have received a majority of all the votes cast, 
shall be declared to have been elected. 

III. At the meetings of the Board no delegate shall speak more than ten 
minutes on one question, without the leave of the Board, nor more than 
twenty minutes without unanimous consent. 

IV. A two-thirds vote shall be necessary to carry the approval of the 
Board upon any proposition which may appear or which may be placed upon 
the Official Programme. 

V. The rules of the House of Representatives of the United States shall 
govern the deliberations of the Board, so far as they may be applicable and 
in harmony with the Constitution and By-Laws. 

VI. The annual assessment laid by the Executive Council shall be due 
and payable by each constituent body within thirty days after it shall have 
been officially notified of such assessment. No delegate shall be entitled to 
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a seat, at any meeting of the Board, unless the constituent hody to which he 
belongs shall have paid the assessment for the preceding year ; and any con- 
stituent body participating in the proceedings of any meeting shall he held 
liable for the assessment of the current official year. 

VII. The term of service, of not less than one year, for which delegates 
are elected, shall commence with the date of the meeting of the Board next 
ensuing after their election. 

VIII. These By-Laws may be amended at any meeting of the Board, on 
a two-thirds vote. 



MEMBERSHIP, 1884. 



Baltimore Boabd of Trade. 
Baltimore Corn and Flour Exchakoe. 
Boston Board of Trade. 
Boston Commercial Exchange. 
Boston Merchants' Association. 
/ Bridgeport Board of Trade. 
Chicago Board of Trade. 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. 
Detroit Board of Trade. 
Indianapolis Board of Trade. 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. 
Minneapolis Board of Trade. 
Newark (N. J.) Board of Trade. 
New Hayen Chamber of Commerce. 
New York Board of Trade and Transportation. 
New York Chamber of Commerce. 
Philadelphia Board of Trade. 
Portland (Ore.) Board of Trade. 
Providence Board of Trade. 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 
ScRANTON Board of Trade. 
St. Paul Chamber of Commerce. 
Trenton Board of Trade. 



OFFICERS FOR 1884. 



PRESIDENT. 



Frederick Fraley, 



VICE-PRESIDENTS. 



John E. Hurst, - 
William S. Young, 
William O. Blaney. 
George P. Denny, 
RuFus S. Frost, - 
Edward W. Seymour, - 
George M. How, 
S. F. Covington, - 
Philo Parsons, 
John H. Holliday, 
Charles L. Mitchell, - 
Ambrose Snow, 
James S. T. Stranahan, 
John Price Wetherill, 
Henry W. Corbett, 
John F. Miller, - 
J. A. Price, 
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New Haven, 
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New York, 
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Portland^ Or. 

San Francisco. 

Scr anion, 
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SECRETARY and TREASURER. 
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FOURTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 



OF THE 



NATIONAL BOARD OF TRADE 



The Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the National 
Board of Trade was held at Willard's Hotel, in the city 
of Washington, on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
the '23rd, 24th and 25th of January, 1884. 



FIRST DAY. 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 23, 1884. 

The Board was called to order at twelve o'clock, 
noon, by the President, Mr. Frederick Fraley, of 
Philadelphia. 

The roll was called by the Secretary, Mr. Hamilton 
A. Hill, of Boston. As subsequently perfected, the 
list of delegates accredited to the meeting was as fol- 
lows: 

Baltimore Boeird of Trade. 

Henry C. Smith, Joseph H. Rieman, . 

John E. Hurst. 

Baltimore Com and Flour Ezchangre. 
Geo. H. Baer, Wm. P. BarndoUar, 

John Gill, P. H. Macgill, 

Wm. S. Young. 

Boston Board of Trade. 
George P. Denny. 

Boston Commercial Exchange, 
Wm. O. Blaney, Frederick C. Williams. 

2 
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Boston Merchanta' Association. 
Kufus S. Frost, Oscar H. Sampson. 

Bridgreport Board of Trade. 
Edward W. Seymour, Morris W. Seymour. 

Chicagro Board of Trade. 

Geo. M. How, Wm. B. Walker, 

R. W. Dunham, Geo. J. Brine, 

Geo. H. Sidwell, A. M. Wright, 

W. S. Crosby, John C. Dore, 

Murry Nelson, W. J. Pope, 

J. B. Hobbs. 

Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. 
William N. Hobart, Chas. A. Partridge, 

Richard Dj'mond, B. W. Wasson. 

Detroit Board of Trade. 
Philo Parsons. 

Indianapolis BoaoxL of Trade. 
John H. Holliday, S. T. Bowen, 

W. F. Bird, J. A. Closser, 

J. S. Gordon. 

Ne-w Haven Chamber of Commerce. 
N. D. Sperry, Charles L. Mitchell.^ 

New York Board of Trade and Transportation. 
Ambrose Snow, John F. Henry, 

Simon Sterne, Wm. D. Mtirvel, 

A. B. Miller. 

New York Chamber of Commerce. 
Jas. S. T. Stranahan, Oliver Hoyt, 

Clinton B. Fisk, Wm. H. Lyon. 

Philadelphia Board of Trade. 

Frederick Frale}^, Benj. S. Janney, 

John P. Wetherill, Ileniy Davis, 

Andrew Wheeler. 



1 Mr. George A. Butler sat as a substitute for Mr. Cbarles L. Mitcliel]. 
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Portland (Oregon) Boeird of Trade. 
Henrv W. Corbett, C. H. Dodd. 

San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 
John F. Miller, C. Adolphe Low. 

Scranton Board of Trade. 
J. A. Price. 
St. Paul Chamber of Commerce. 
D. M. Sabin, John L. Merriam. 

Trenton Board of Trade. 
James Buchanan. 

The President : There appears to be a quorum present. The 
annual report of the Executive Council will be read by the 
Secretary. 

The Secretary then read the annual report, followed 
by a special report on American shipping interests. 

FOURTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 

The Executive Council, in presenting its report as required by 
the Constitution, would congratulate the delegates on the recur- 
rence of another annual meeting, and on the continued interest 
which is manifested both by the membership and the public in the 
proceedings of the Board. 

The history of our Association is the financial and commercial 
history of our country for the same period. On the pages of our 
annual vokimcs, the reflection ma}- be found of the vicissitudes of 
business through which we liave been passing, as a nation, since 
the close of tlie civil war, and of the various acts of legislation 
which have been adopted, bearing upon currency, trade and 
general industry. At each of our annual meetings, w^hile there has 
been a large number and variety of topics upon the oflficial pro- 
gramme, the interest has centred around one, or at the most, two 
subjects, the importance of which seemed at the time to be para- 
mount. Thus, while everything relating to the national finances 
was unsettled and uncertain, the debates of the Board, year by 
year, sought to determine the methods by which financial stability 
might be reached, solvency assured, and integrit}' maintained. 
We would not say that nothing remains to be done for the further 
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security of the national currenc}' ; this conld not be said, while the 
almost unlimited coinage of over-valued silver dollars is not only 
permitted, but demanded, under congressional authorit}*. Nor is it 
true that nothing more is needed to ensure perpetuit}^ on a sound 
basis for our national banking system. But questions of currenc3' 
and banking are not uppermost in the public mind at this time, and 
no special prominence has been accorded to them in the recent 
programmes and discussions of this Board. With regard to the 
tariff, the same difference of opinion has shown itself within the 
membership of the National Board of Trade which is to be found 
in the community at large, and which exists in each of the great 
political parties of the country. As a practical solution of the 
ditficulty arising from this divergence so wide and almost hopeless, 
the Board was among the first to recommend the appointment of a 
tariff commission, in the confident hope that, b}' such an agency, 
the whole question might be separated from political entangle- 
ments, just principles of taxation might be enunciated and estab- 
lished, and the relations of the different sections and interests of the 
country might be wisely and harmoniously adjusted. This hope, it 
need hardly be said, has not been fulfilled, and the tariff question, 
as it would seem, is to be the question of the near future in the 
thought of the country, and, of consequence, in the deliberations 
of this body. 

The most pressing question at the present moment, that for the 
settlement of which the constituencies are calling with the greatest 
emphasis and earnestness, and that towards which Congress is 
turning its attention with an evident desire to do something in the 
way of legislation, if it shall only find out what it ought to do, 
relates to the present condition of the American mercantile 
marine. Several years ago, a remark of Sir Robert Peel was 
quoted in one of these reports, to the effect that, so fai* as his 
experience went, the House of Commons could attend to only one 
great question at a time. If Congress, during its present session, 
shall deal broadl3% radically, judiciously, efficiently, with this one 
great and exigent question, the country will be disposed to pass a 
lenient judgment upon it for wliatever else it may do, or may omit 
to do. We would not be understood, however, as intimating that 
other important questions should not, at the same time, be pressed 
with all earnestness upon its attention. 

When American independence was achieved, the early and wide 
reaching influence of the American flag upon the ocean was, on 
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every hand anticipated, with satisfaction b}'^ friends, and with ap- 
prehension by rivals. Monsieur Thevenard said to John Adams, 
in Paris, in 1789, "Your country is about to become the first 
naval power ill the world." The Count de Sade also remarked, 
''Your Conorress will soon become one of the cfreat maritime 
powers. You have the best of timber for the hulks of ships, and 
best masts and spars ; you have pitch, tar and turpentine ; you 
have iron plenty, and I am informed yon grow hemp ; you have 
skilful shipbuilders. What is wanting?" English statesmen 
foresaw the same maritime development and prosperit}' in the 
United States, and the}' determined to do ever^'thing in their 
power, by restrictive and prohibitory legislation, to repress and to 
limit it. But the hopes of friends, and the fears of rivals, were 
more than realized by what followed. The tonnage of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine, in 1789, was 201,562; in 1804, it was 
1,042,404, having multiplied five-fold in fifteen years. As an 
illustration of the growth of our foreign commerce at that period, 
let us look at the trade with Russia. The first vessel from New 
England for St. Petersburgh sailed from Salem in the summer of 
1784. During the five months between the 28th of February and 
the 24th of July, 1803, ninet}' American vessels arrived at St. 
Petersburgh, fifty-four of them belonging to Massachusetts^ Of 
this trade, George Cabot, a distinguished Massachusetts merchant 
and statesman, once said: ''The hemp, iron and duck brought 
from Russia have been, to our fisheries and navigation, like seed to 
a crop." In 1810, the total tonnage of our merchant marine was 
nearly a million and a half; its advance was checked by the com- 
plications growing out of the great European wars, and b}- the 
war of 1812 between this countrv and Great Britain ; and it did 
not reach the point of a million and a half again until 1826. In 
1839, the tables show a tonnage of more than two millions ; in 
1848, of more than three millions ; in 1852, of more than four 
millions ; in 1858, of five millions ; and in 18G1, of five and a half 
millions, a point from which, with somewhat irregular fluctuations, 
we have been retrograding ever since. The latest returns, for the 
year ended June 3rd, 1883, show a total tonnage of 4,235,487, 
being less by nearly a million tons than in 1865, at the close of 
the civil war, and about the same as in 1852, nearly a third of a 
century ago. 



1 Independent Chronicle, Boston, Sept. 29, 1S03. 
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The various causes which have resulted in the decadence of 
American shipping interests thus set forth, have been discussed at 
length in some of the previous reports of the Executive Council, 
and in the deliberations of the Board, and need not be adverted to 
here. It will add to the completeness of the picture we have en- 
deavored to draw, to quote from the last annual report of the 
Bureau of Statistics, in which Mr. Nimmo says : 

*' In our commerce with foreign countries, there is still a very large pre- 
ponderance of foreign vessels employed. The tonnage of American vessels 
entered at seaports of the United States from foreign countries amounted to 
2,834,681 tons during the last fiscal year, as against 2,968,290 tons during the 
previous fiscal year ; and the tonnage of foreign vessels entered at seaports of 
the United State's amounted to 10,526,176 tons, as against 11,688,209 tens 
during the preceding fiscal year. 

*' In 1856, the tonnage of American vessels entered at our seaports from 
foreign countries amounted to 3,194,275 tons, and constituted 71^ pf^r cent, 
of the total tonnage entered ; and in 1868, three years after the termination of 
the war, the tonnage of American vessels entered amounted to 2,465,695 tons, 
and constituted 44.26 per cent, of the total tonnage entered; but of the total 
tonnage entered at seaports of the United States from foreign countries during 
the last fiscal year, 1^ per cent, consisted of foreign tonnage, and only 21 _per 
cent, of American tonnage. 

**The amount of American tonnage entered has exhibited but little change 
since 1868, but the tonnage of foreign vessels entered has increased from 
3,105,826 tons in 1868, to 10,526,176 in 1888. In other words, foreign ship- 
owners have been able to secure the entire increase in our foreign carrying 
trade, which increase has been very large. These facts show that the deca- 
dence of American shipping is not at the present time due^ to incidents of the 
late war, but to causes which are persistent. 

"The iron ship, especially the iron steamer, has become the most efficient 
vehicle of international commerce upon the ocean, tp a great extent super- 
seding the wooden ship. During the last fiscal year the tonnage of iron sail- 
ing vessels built in this country amounted only to 2,033 tons, and that of iron 
steam vessels to 37,613 tons, a total iron tonnage built of 39,646 tons, as 
against 40,097 tons built during the preceding fiscal year. How small, rela- 
tively, is the iron tonnage built in the United States is shown by the fact that 
during the year 1882 there were 130 iron and steel sailing vessels built in 
Great Britain and Ireland, the total tonnage of which was 132,340 tons, and 
568 iron and steel steam vessels built, the total tonnage of which was 520,437 
tons, a total of 698 iron and steel sailing and steam vessels, the aggregate 
tonnage of which was 652,777 tons, or sixteen and a half times the total iron 
tonnage built in the United States. 

*' The small progress which we have made in the building of iron and steam 
vessels is even more strikingly exhibited by tlie fact that of the 39,646 tons 
built in the United States during the year ended June 30, 18S3, 1<S,530 tons 
were for the home trade, which, under our navigation laws, is confined exelu- 
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sively to American vessels, and only 21,116 tons for the foreign trade, which, 
under the principles of maritime reciprocity, now prevalent among commer- 
cial nations, is free to the ships of all nations."^ 

The question of remedies for such a condition of things as we 
have attempted to portray, is of greater consequence than that of 
causes, although the two may need to be considered more or less 
in their relations to each other, and they have been thus consid- 
ered, in previous reports of the Council. After all that has been 
written and said on this subject, here and elsewhere, it will perhaps 
be wise to recur to the simple inquiry of the Count de Sade to John 
Adams, What is wanting? 

The first and most essential thing that is wanting, for the revival 
of American tonnage interests, is agreement among the business 
men of the countrj^, in the various commercial bodies, and in this 
national representative association, in their conclusions and recom- 
mendations as to what ought to be done. When the opinions of 
intelligent business men east and west, north and south, are fairly 
united as to measures of relief. Congress, probably, will be only 
too ready and glad to incorporate such measures into law. 

The tenor of the discussions on this subject at our last annual 
meeting was in harmony with this view of the case. The Presi- 
dent of the Board, referring to a bill which had passed the House 
of Representatives find was then pending in the Senate, said : 

" We have had this question before us upon many occasions, beginning in 
1868, and at almost every session of the Board since, and we have had it so 
thoroughly discussed, in all its phases, that I had flattered myself that we 
might now come to the point which was at one stage reached by the bill dur- 
ing its passage through the House. That bill provided at one time, to solve 
the problems of the free purchase of ships and of protection to American ship- 



1 " It is to the introduction of iron and steel into ship-buililing that we owe the vast 
improvement in ocean speed. Neither tlie strength to resist the enormous strains 
of modern engines, equivalent to ten thousand horses, nor the length and iiuish of 
form required for the acceptance, so to speak, of high speeds, could have been 
obtained all tlie time wood, was the sole shipbuilding material. With iron and steel 
as our material we may be a long way at present from a limit to speed and size. And 
yet the change in size has been very striking, We may give an instance which will 
illustrate this, and, at the same time, illustrate the growth of professional opinion 
on these questions. M. Dupuy dis Lome, afterward chief naval architect of the 
French navy under Napoleon III., made a professioual visit to this country in 1842. 
He went to Bristol, and there inspected the ' Great Britain,' then buiUlinj^. In a 
report which he subsequently made to his Government, he referred to that ship as 
* the most gigantic experiment ever tried in the naval department,' and stated that 
' the proportions of the hull depart altogether from any experiment previously 
made.' The ' Great Britain ' was 274 feet in length; the * City of Rome ' is 58G feet." 
Sir Edward J. Heed, M. P, 
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building, — those are the two questions involved in this discussion ;-^for if we 
could carry such a bill, favoring equally those who desire to buy their ships 
abroad, and those who desire to build thera at home, we should at last har- 
monize in our action upon this very difficult and intricate problem." 

This statement of the case suggested a resolution, which was 
adopted just before final adjournment, instructing the Executive 
Council to consider whether some new basis might not be found for 
the discussion of American shipping interests, and to forward, as 
soon as practicable, to the various Boards, the result of its deliber- 
ations, in order that they might take action upon it before the next 
annual meeting. At its meeting in Cincinnati, in Ma}', the Coun- 
cil endeavored to carry out these instructions, and, after much 
consideration, agreed upon the form of a comprehensive and care- 
fully balanced proposition, which was submitted, not only to the 
constituent bodies, but to the other commercial associations of the 
country, in a circular bearing date June 15, 1883, with the request 
that the}' would take action upon it "as a whole, in a spirit of 
conciliation." This proposition, together with the expressions of 
opinion in reference to it received from Baltimore, St. Paul, Cin- 
cinnati, New York, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, San Fran- 
cisco, Philadelphia and Providence, will be found in a special 
report to be laid presently before the Board. These expressions 
of opinion are somewhat divergent, as will be seen, but the Coun- 
cil does not yet despair of the attainment in due time of that near 
approach to general harmony which is so essential to the early 
and satisfactory adjustment of the points at issue. 

The value of the exports of domestic merchandise during the last 
fiscal year, was 6804,223,632, as against $733,239,732 during the 
preceding year, an increase of $70,983,900. Sevent3'-seven per 
cent, of this value came from the products of agriculture. 

The value of the products of manufacture, says Mr. Nimmo, 
exported from the United States during the last fiscal year, con- 
stituted but two |)er cent, of the total value of the products of 
manufactures of the country during the 3'ear for which the valua- 
tion was taken for the census of 1880. The amount, however, was 
somewhat larger in 1883, than in 1882, or, indeed, than in any 
preceding year. 

An important conference of representative business men, man}' 
of them delegates to our Board, at this or previous annual meet- 
ings, was held in this city, last week, for the purpose of promoting 
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the speedy passage of a national bankrupt law. The action of 
that conference was in accord with the action repeated!}' taken by 
the National Board of Trade, urging upon Congress the speedy 
enactment of the Lowell Bill, so called, with certain modifications 
which have received the sanction of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. The subject is on our present programme, at the instance 
of more than one constituent body and will receive attention in its 
turn, but need not be enlarged upon in this report. 

There is another object to which, from the first, this Board has 
given its unqualified and unwavering support, namely : the crea- 
tion of a Ministry of Commerce as a branch of the executive 
government at Washington. Such a department, especially if its 
chief and the other Cabinet Ministers had seats in Congress, and 
an opportunity to present and advocate their measures there, could 
not but be of the utmost advantage to the commercial and indus- 
trial interests of the country. Since our last annual meeting, ''an 
act to amend and consolidate the law of bankruptcy " has been 
passed in the English Parliament, and it was carried there mainly 
by the strong personal influence and tireless persistencj' of the 
Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, President of the Board of Trade, 
and a Cabinet Minister, formerly a manufacturer in Birmingham, 
and now one of the three representatives of that borough in the 
House of Commons. The business men of the United States need 
just such direct representation upon the floor of Congress. But 
if this may not now be given to them, the}' ought at least to have 
representation in the cabinet councils of the President, and in an 
executive department charged with the consideration and admin- 
istration of laws and regulations relating to ocean commerce, 
internal transportation b}^ land and water, pilotage, lighthouses, 
harbors, quarantine, immigration, and kindred interests. 

It has been proposed, in some quarters, to extend the functions 
of the present Department of Agriculture, and to raise it to an 
equality with the other departments ; and it was a question at one 
time, with this Board, whether it might not be desirable so far to 
unite the commercial and agricultural interests, as to ask for the 
establishment of a department of commerce and agriculture, 
which, having two distinct bureaux, should be under one executive 
head. The Chambers of Commerce in England, not satisfied with 
their Board of Trade as at present constituted, have decided to 
combine with the Agricultural Chambers in urging the creation of 
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such a joint department in their country ; and, at our last meeting, 
we considered whether this Board should not adopt a similar course. 
On the one hand it was thought that b}' such an alliance as was 
proposed, a new department might the more easily and more 
speedily be brought into existence ; but, on the other, it was urged 
that the interests of commerce and agriculture are not always 
harmonious ; that their requirements are altogether different, and 
sometimes divergent ; that an endeavor to bring them into such 
close relations might lead to confusion ; and that it would be better 
to postpone for a time the accomplishment of what we really want, 
rather than to accept with less effort and delay, that which in the 
long run would probably be unsatisfactory. A committee of the 
Board, after examining the pending bill for enlarging the powers 
and duties of the Department of Agriculture, declined to recom- 
mend that it be amended so as to include the interests of commerce, 
and the Board, by unanimous vote, reaffirmed its conviction that 
there should be a Ministry of Commerce, such as it had had in 
contemplation from the beginning. The subject was referred to 
the Executive Council, and a copy will be submitted at the 
present meeting of a bill which, after consultation with the officers 
of the Board, has been, or will be, introduced into the House of 
Representatives by our associate, the Hon. R. W. Dunham, now 
one of the members for Chicago. It is similar in its provisions to 
one which has already received the sanction of the Board. 

The meetings of the English Association of Chambers of Com- 
merce, especially those held in the autumn in what are known as 
the provinces, have come to be recognized and classed with the 
great gatherings held in the interest of science, social science, and 
general reform. An article on the Provincial Congresses of 1883, 
by Mr. Davenport Adams, in the British Almanac and Companion^ 
discusses these meetings and the limitations to their utilit\' and 
attractiveness. It suggests that the papers read and the speeches 
made, are in too many instances identical with the contents of 
editorial waste-paper baskets ; that men say at tho meetings of 
these various associations, the things which they have not been 
permitted to say in the reviews and magazines and other periodical 
publications. " This," it continues, " was a favorite suggestion of 
the late Charles Lever, and it still finds exponents in the press and 
elsewhere." But the most serious drawback under which these 
meetings, or some of them, labor, according to this writer, is the 
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tendency thej' have to discuss topics which, strictly speaking, are 
outside their proper sphere. He says further : 

** There arc certain congresses which loyally keep within the circle of their 
individual interests ; the Associated Chambers [of Commerce] confining 
themselves as strictly as possible to commercial matters, the Librarians lim- 
iting their talk to books and things connected with them, and the Iron and 
Steel Institute judiciously refraining from oratory that does not bear upon its 
special functions. On the other hand, the British Association can no longer 
be described as existing * for the advancement of science ' only ; the Social 
Science Congress talks de omnibus rebus et quibusiam aliis ; and even so 
thoroughly * class ' an institution as the Trades Union Congress, goes out of 
its way to pronounce upon quesiions wiih which, as the spokesman of trades 
unionism, it has practically nothing to do." 

The general conclusion of the article, however, is that such 
gatherings are, on the whole, of undoubted interest and usefulness, 
'' forming a feature of our national life with which we ought not 
hastily or readily to part ; " and, in reference to the action of the 
Chambers of Commerce, it says that most of the resolutions were 
" ver}" sensible and useful." The regular meetings of the Associa- 
tion of Chambers of Commerce, held in London in the winter, 
would not be open even to the same qualified criticism as the 
autumn gatherings to which we have referred, and which are occa- 
sions of pleasure and sight-seeing, as well as of business ; but 
of all of them, we think it may be said that their main purpose is 
most practical, that the discussions are discriminating and thorough, 
that the conclusions reached are generally sound, and that the 
effect upon legislation of a commercial character is most salutary. 

Of our own association, it is not, perhaps, for us to speak. We 
are willing, however, that our annual volume of transactions should 
speak for us ; and we rest in the belief that whatever else its pages 
may show, or ma}' fail to show, they will bear testimony' to the 
honest}' and unselfishness of our intent in coming here, to the 
fidelity with which we endeavor to treat the interests which lie 
within the limits of our chosen s})here, and to the largeness of our 
desires for the best prosperity' of our country. 

B}' vote, and in behalf of the Council, 

FREDERICK FRALEY, of Philadelphia, 

PTBsiddTxtm 
HAMILTON A. HILL, of Boston, 

Secretary, 
"Washington, January- 22^ 1884. 
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The President : The report which has just been read refers to 
a special report upon the shipping question, which the Secretary 
will now read. 

Mr. How, of Chicago : Mr. President : I understand from the 
Secretary that there are certain commercial bodies that desire to 
become members of this organization, and I therefore move that 
the rules be suspended so that a Committee on Credentials may 
now be appointed, in order that the delegates from those bodies 
may take part in the election of officers, which will occur immedi- 
atel}' after the reading of this report. 

The motion was seconded and agreed to. 

The President : I appoint Mr. IIow of Chicago, Captain Snow 
of New Yoi'k, and Mr. Dymond of Cincinnati, as that Committee. 

The Secretary then read the special report of the 
Executive Council, on the shipping question, as follows : 

AMERICAN SHIPPING INTERESTS. 

At the thirteenth annual meeting of the National Board of 
Trade, just before adjournment (January 19, 1883), the following 
resolution was adopted : 

That Propositions X. and XI. be referred to the Executive Council, to con- 
sider whether some new basis for the discussion of American shipping inter- 
ests may not be found ; and that, as soon as practicable, the Council forward 
to the various Boards the result of its deliberations, in order that the same 
may be acted upon by such associations before the next meeting of the 
National Board of Trade. 

These instructions received the attention of the Council, and on 
the 15th of June a circular was addressed, by its direction, to the 
Boai-ds of Trade and Chambers of Commerce of the country, 
whether members of the National Board of Trade or not, in the 
following terms : 

At a meeting of the Executive Council, held in Cincinnati, Ohio, on the 
30th and 31st of May, and 1st of June, a sub-committee was appointed to 
consider and report a plan for the revival of the mercantile marine ot the 
United States, and after much deliberation, it reported to the Council as 
follows : 

*' We recognize the fact that it is impracticable to revive our shipping in- 
terests unless our citizens are placed upon an equal footing with those of other 
nations as regards original cost of vessels, and it seems to your Committee 
manifestly unfair to admit ships built in foreign countries to registration under 
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our own laws, without at the same time placing our shipbuilders upon an equal 
footing with foreign builders in the cost of material. In furtherance of such 
a plan we submit the following resolution : 

" Resolved, That we recommend to the Congress of the United States as 
follows : 

"The repeal of the navigation laws which prohibit the purchase of foreign- 
built vessels to be placed under the American flag, and the passing of an Act 
permitting citizens of the United States to purchase vessels abroad, such 
vessels to be admitted to registration and entitled to use the privileges ac- 
corded to vessels built in the United States, except that they shall not be per- 
mitted to ongage in the coastwise and inland trade. Voyages between the 
ports of the Atlantic coast and Gulf of Mexico and the ports on the Pacific 
coast, not to be considered as coastwise. 

" That section twenty-five hundred and fourteen of the Revised Statutes be 
amended so as to read as follows : 

** Sec. 2514. That all materials of foreign production to be manufactured 
in this country into articles needed for, and used in, the construction, equip- 
ment, repairs, or supplies of American vessels employed, or to be employed, 
exclusively in the foreign trade, including the trade between the Atlantic ports 
and Pacific ports of the United States, may be withdrawn from bonded ware- 
house free of duty, under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury 
may prescribe ; and if the duty shall have been already paid upon such mate- 
rial so used, the same shall be refunded and repaid to the owner or owners of 
sucli vessels so using them, or to their legal representatives. 

*'That when any vessel, whether steam or sail, shall be constructed and 
equipped in the United States for the foreign trade, including trade between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific ports of the United States, in whole or in part of 
materials of the production of the United States, the owner or owners of such 
vessels shall be entitled to receive and collect from the United States an 
allowance, equal in amount to the duty which would have been collected upon 
imported materials of like description and of equal quality with the American 
materials used in the construction, equipment, engine, boilers, and other 
appurtenances of such steam or sail vessels. 

"That the navigation laws be further modified, so as to give the owner or 
master of any vessel the right to engage his crew wherever he may please, 
and for such time and at such compensation as may be agreed upon between 
the parties ; also, that the three months' extra pay be abolished, and other 
provisions of a like character, in accordance with the bill known as the 
DiNGLEY Bill, which passed the House of Representatives at the last session 
of Congress." 

The report of the sub-committee was accepted, and its recommendation 
received the unanimous approval of the Council. It was then voted : 

That the President and Secretary be requested to send the foregoing 
resolution to all the Boards of Trade and Chambers of Commerce in the 
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country, with the request that they will take action upon it as a whole, in a 
spirit of conciliation, and with a view to the equitable adjustment of the 
difficult questions involved, and that they will report at their early 
convenience. 

In accordance with these instructions, the undersigned beg to commend the 
proposition now communicated to you to the careful consideration of your 
Board, and, whether it be a member of the National Board of Trade or not, 
they earnestly hope that it will not fail to give an expression of its opinion, 
favorable or otherwise, upon it, so that the judgment of the representative 
commercial bodies of the country may be ascertained, for the information of 
the next Congress, and for its guidance in dealing with the subject of 
American shipping interests, which will be pressed upon its attention early 
in the session. 

To this circular replies have been received from several com- 
mercial bodies, and the}' are hereby reported for the information 
of the Board. It is to be regretted that a more general response 
to the action of the Council has not been made, but the expression 
of views which has come to hand will be found valuable, as coming 
from representative organizations. 



Baltimore Corn and Flour Exchange. 

Resolution adopted July 9, 1883. 

Resolved, by the Baltimore Corn and Flour Exchange, That the action of 
the Executive Council of the National Board of Trade, at its meeting in the 
city of Cincinnati on the 30th and 31st May and 1st June, 1883, on the subject 
of the revival of the mercantile marine of the United States, be confirmed, 
and the preamble and resolutions then adopted be approved, and recommended 
to the favorable consideration of Congress at its next session. 



St. Paul Chamber of Commerce. 

Report adopted Juh' 16, 1883. 

The Mercantile Committee recommend the adoption of the following reso- 
lutions, passed by tlie National Board of Trade : 

Resolved, That we recommend to the Congress of the United States as 
follows : 

The repeal of the navigation laws which prohibit the purchase of foreign 
built vessels to be placed under the American flag, and the passing of an Act 
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permitting citizens of the United States to purchase vessels abroad, such 
vessels to be admitted to registration and entitled to use the privileges 
accorded to vessels built in the United States, except that they shall not be 
permitted to engage in the coastwise and inland trade. Voyages between the 
ports of the Atlantic coast and Gulf of Mexico and the ports on the Pacific 
coast, not to be considered as coastwise. 

That section twenty-five hundred and fourteen of the Revised Statutes be 
amended, so as to read as follows : 

" Sec. 2514. That all materials of foreign production to be manufactured 
in this country into articles needed for, and used in, the construction, equip- 
ment, repairs or supplies of American vessels employed, or to be employed, 
exclusively in the foreign trade, including the trade between the Atlantic ports 
and Pacific ports of the United States, may be withdrawn from bonded ware- 
house free of duty, under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury 
may prescribe ; and if the duty shall have been already paid upon such mate- 
rial so used, the same shall be refunded and repaid to the owner or owners of 
such vessels so using them, or to their legal representatives. 

" That when any vessel, whether steam or sail, shall be constructed and 
equipped in the United States for the foreign trade, including trade between 
the Atlantic and Pacific ports of the United States, the owner or owners of 
such vessels shall be entitled to receive and collect from the United States an 
allowance, equal in amount to the duty which would have been collected upon 
imported materials of like description and of equal quality with the American 
materials used in the construction, equipment, engine, boilers, and other 
appurtenances of such steam or sail vessels." 

That the navigation laws be further modified, so as to give the owner or 
master of any vessel the right to engage his crew wherever he may please, 
and for such time and at such compensation as may be agreed upon between 
the parties ; also that the three months' extra pay be abolished, and other 
provisions of a like character, in accordance with the bill known as the 
DiXGLEY Bill, which passed the House of Representatives at the last session 
of Congress. 

Resolved further, That advice of our action be sent to the National Board 
of Trade, and copies of these recommendations be sent to our United States 
Senators and Congressional Delegation. 

Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. 
Report adopted July 31, 1883. 

The Committee, to whom was referred the resolutions of the Executive 
Council of the National Board of Trade, passed at its recent session in this 
city, on the subject of a revival of the mercantile marine of the United 
States, would respectfully report: 

That the subject is one that has received the attention of the ship-building, 
ship-owning, and mercantile interests of the country for many years; that 
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conflicting interests, and consequently conflicting views, have prevented the 
settlement of the questions between ship owners and ship builders on any sat- 
isfactory basis ; that the National Board of Trade has, from its organization, 
endeavored to reconcile these conflicting \tiew8, and that Congress has been 
unable to provide any legislation that would satisfactorily settle the matters 
in controversy. 

The Executive Council of the National Board of Trade, at its recent session 
in this city, gave the subject a careful consideration, all interests being rep- 
resented, and the recommendations of the Council, that have been referred to 
your Committee, received the unanimous approval of the Executive Council. 

Believing that the plan proposed by the Executive Council is the best of 
any yet presented for a revival of the mercantile marine of the United States, 
your Committee respectfully recommends the adoption of the recommenda- 
tions to Congress of the Executive Council upon that subject. 



New York Produce Exchange. 
Letter from the Secretary, August 2, 1883. 

*' Your communication of June 15, 1883, addressed to the Produce Exchange, 
was laid before the Board of Managers of the New York Produce Exchange 
at their meeting held this day, and I am directed to inform you that this 
Exchange cannot endorse the propositions contained in such communication, 
relating to the revival of the mercantile marine of the United States." 

Chicago Board of Trade. 
Letter from the Secretary, September 11, 1883. 

'* Referring to your circular letter of June 15, covering the action of the 
Executive Council of the National Board in respect to American shipping 
interests, and in which you ask the views of this Board on that proposition, I 
beg to say, that the subject has been duly considered by the Board of Direc- 
tors of this association, and at their last meeting it was voted, that the 
expression of the Executive Council be concurred in and approved, except 
the clause relating to a bonus, or allowance, proposed to be paid to the 
American shipowner on American material used in the construction of a 
ship, equal to the duties on same if the material had been imported; in this 
the Board does not concur." 

Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. 

Eeport of the Board of Directors, August 18, 1883. 

While your Board of Directors is desirous that the mercantile marine of 
the United States may be restored to more than its former prestige and pros- 
perity by any proper and reasonable measures, it is unqualifiedly opposed to 
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any form of subsidy from the National Treasury for that purpose. The 
proposition to donate out of the National funds to the owner or owners of any 
vessels built hereafter in the United States, in whole or part of materials of 
the production of the United States, an allowance equal to the duty which 
would have been collected upon imported materials of like description and 
quality, we can only regard as a most objectionable form of subsidy, in 
approving which we can not help thinking the Executive Council of the 
National Board has committed a serious mistake, which it is to be hoped will 
be promptly disavowed by the constituent bodies and other commercial asso- 
ciations throughout the country. Your Board of Directors, therefore, recom- 
mends the adoption of the following resolution by the Chamber of Commerce 
in response to the foregoing request : 

Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of the city of Milwaukee dis- 
approves of the plan proposed by the Executiv'e Council of the National 
Board of Trade, at its last meetings, for the revival of the mercantile marine of 
the United States, ** considered as a whole," and that the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives of Wisconsin in Congress be requested to vote against this, or any 
and every other measure that contemplates the fostering of private enter- 
prises, however desirable, at the national expense. 

The foregoing was referred to a special committee of nine, 
whose report as below was accepted, and the resolution as 
amended by it was adopted September 19, 1883 : 

The Special Committee to which was referred the report of the Board of 
Directors, and accompanying resolutions, recommended to the Chamber in 
response to a circular from the Executive Council of the National Board of 
Trade, on the subject of the revival of the mercantile marine of the United 
States, has the honor to report that it was not considered proper to review or 
modify the report of the Board of Directors. Neither did the Committee 
think that it would be proper or courteous to commend any part of the plan 
proposed by the Executive Council of the National Board of Trade, and con- 
demn any other part of the same, in view of the request to consider the propo- 
sition " as a whole." Concurring with the Board of Directors in this respect, 
but disapproving of the reference to other measures, the committee recom- 
mends that the resolution reported be amended to read as follows : 

Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of the city of Milwaukee dis- 
approves of the plan proposed by the Executive Council of the National 
Board of Trade, at its last meeting, for the revival of the mercantile marine of 
the United States, " considered as a whole," for the reason that it considers 
the same impracticable ; but nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
an expression of the opinion of this Chamber regarding the existing naviga- 
tion laws of the United States. 
3 
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Minneapolis Board of Trade. 

Resolutions adopted October 1, 1883. 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Board, the resolutions passed hy the 
National Board of Trade, in reference to the revival of American shipping 
interests, are worthy of our support, and we recommend that our Senators and 
Representatives in Congress be requested to give their support to what is 
known as the Dingley Bill, and to all other measures which, in their opinion, 
will tend towards the fostering and revival of our commercial marine. 

Resolved, That the Secretary be requested to forward a copy of the fore- 
going to the Secretary of the National Board of Trade, also, to our Senators 
and Representatives. 



San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 
Report of a Special Committee adopted October 16, 1883. 

The Committee to whom was referred a communication from the Nationa 
Board of Trade, respecting proposed measures for the revival of the American 
mercantile marine, beg to report thereon as follows • 

I. Your Committee are of the opinion that the first measure recommended 
by said Board (permitting citizens of the United States to purchase foreign- 
built vessels, and to place them under the American flag, for employment in 
the foreign carrying trade, and in trade between Atlantic and Pacific ports) 
would be of great benefit to our commercial interests, and, therefore, favor the 
endorsement of this proposition by the Chamber. 

II. The second measure proposed, is the free withdrawal from bonded 
warehouse of all materials of foreign production to be manufactured in this 
country into articles needed for the construction, equipment, repairs, or 
supplies of American vessels employed exclusively in tlie foreign trade, or in 
trade between Atlantic and Pacific ports. 

Your Committee think that the scope of this measure is not sufiiciently 
broad, and recommend the following substitute for tlie Chamber's approval : 

" That all materials of foreign production, or articles of foreign manufacture, 
to be used in the construction, equipment, repairs or supplies of American 
vessels employed in any trade, domestic or foreign, may be withdrawn from 
bonded warehouse free of duty, under such regulations as the Secretary of 
tlie Treasury may prescribe : and if the duty shall have been already paid 
upon such materials or articles so used, the same shall be refunded and repaid 
to the owner or owners of such vessels so using them, or to their legal repre- 
sentatives." 

III. The third jjroposition of the National Board of Trade is, that when 
vessels shall be constructed and equipped wholly or partially of American 
materials, for employment in foreign trade, or in trade between Atlantic and 
Pacific ports, "the owners of such vessels shall be entitled to receive and 
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collect from the United States an allowance equal in amount to the duty which 
would have been collected upon imported materials of like description and of 
equal quality with the American materials used in the construction, equipment, 
engine, boilers and other appurtenances of such steam or sail vessels." 

In the judgment of your Committee, the passage of an act granting an 
allowance upon the above named basis, would necessitate the creation of 
another Bureau of the Treasury Department, involving the Government in 
heavy expenditures, would lead to many complications, and would result in 
numerous frauds. Your Committee, therefore, recommend that the Chamber 
do not endorse the allowance proposition, as framed, but would suggest a less 
intricate and much preferable method of fostering American ship-building, by 
granting a direct bounty proportionate to the vessel's tonnage, a method 
adopted by the French Government. 

IV. The fourth and last of the propositions referred, aims at a modification 
of the laws governing the engagement and discharge of crews of merchant 
vessels ; removing hindrances to entire freedom of contract between masters 
and seamen. Your Committee respectfully recommend its endorsement. 

In conclusion, your Committee desire to express the opinion that Congress 
should enact pilotage regulations for seaports of the United States, instead of 
leaving the matter entirely to the different State legislatures ; and would, 
also, suggest that compulsory pilotage be abolished, and other necessary steps 
taken to lighten the burdens now resting upon our shipping interests in 
connection with sailors, pilotage, tonnage dues, etc. 



Philadelphia Board of Trade. 

Eesolution adopted November 19, 1883. 

Resolved, That this Board, having considered the resolutions contained 
in the circular of the Executive Council of the National Board of Trade, 
dated June 15th, 1883, disapproves the same as a whole, and declines to 
endorse them. 

Providence Board of Trade. 

Preamble and resolutions adopted December 11, 1883. 

Whereas, In the present condition of the country's farming and manufac- 
turing interests, it is fast becoming a business necessity that the nation should 
be connected with foreign lands by American steamship lines ; and 

Whereas, To encourage the inauguration of such enterprises, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that American vessels should be sailed as nearly as possible 
upon a basis as favorable as foreign shipping, tlierefore be it 

Resolved, That such portions of the Kevised Statutes of the United States 
as compel American registered vessels to carry the United States mails for an 
inadequate compensation, as is provided in Sections 3976 and 4203 of said 
statutes, should be repealed; and be it further 

Resolved, That direct and quick mail communication with other nations 
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should be secured by granting to American ocean steamship lines liberal con- 
tracts for carrying such ocean mails in accordance with the policy that pre- 
vails in the domestic mail service of the country; and be it further 

Resoh'edy That the present government and State taxation of American 
shipping should be so modified as to make such taxes not more onerous than 
those of other great maritime nations. 

Resolved^ That the navigation laws be further modified, so as to give the 
owner or master of any vessel the ri«;ht to engage his crew wherever he may 
please, and for such time, and at such compensation, as may be agreed upon 
between the parties : also, that the three months' extra pay be abolished, and 
other provisions of like character, in accordance with the bill known as the 
DiNGLEY Bill, which passed the House of Representatives at the last session 
of Congress. 

The foregoing is respectfully submitted. 

In behalf of the Executive Council, 

FREDERICK FRALEY, of Philadelphia, 

Preside)! t, 
HAMILTON A. HILL, of Boston, 

Secretary, 

Washington, January 22, 1884. 

Mr. How, of the Committee on Credentials. The Committee 
on Credentials have examined the application of the Indianapolis 
Board of Trade, and find that it conforms in every respect to the 
requirements of the Constitution. They therefore recommend the 
admission of that body, and of the delegates accredited by it. 

The report of the Committee was adopted. 

Mr. How : The Committee desire to report, further, that the 
St. Paul Chamber of Commerce was formerly a member of this 
body, but a few years ago withdrew. It now wishes to be rein- 
stated, and the Committee recommend that it be admitted and that 
its delegates be received. 

The report of the Committee was adopted. 

Mr. How : The Secretary has received during the past few 
days a communication from Buffalo, and also from Savannah, in 
answer to a circular sent out by order of the Executive Council, 
and the probability is that those cities will seek admission at the 
next meeting. I do not know that any action is necessary. 

The President : The fact will be noted upon the minutes. 
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The next business in order will be the election of officers, and 
during this proceeding I request Mr. How, of Chicago, to take 
the chair. 

Mr. Fraley then vacated the chair, and it was taken 
by Mr. How, of Chicago. 

Tbe Presiding Officer : The first business before the Board is 
the election of a President for the ensuing year. Nominations 
are now in order. 

Mr. Henry, of New York : I believe there is only one opinion 
in this body, and that is that we should reelect Mr. Frederick 
Fraley, of Philadelphia, as President. I therefore put in nomi- 
nation the Hon. Frederick Fraley for President of the National 
Board of Trade. 

The motion was seconded. 

The Presiding Officer: Are there any other nominations, 
gentlemen ? 

Mr. FiSK, of New York : I move that nominations be now 
closed. 

The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 

Mr. FisK : I move that the Secretary be instructed to cast a 
ballot in behalf of the Board. 

The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 

The Secretary cast the ballot of the Board and re- 
ported the result to the Presiding Officer. 

The Presiding Officer : There is but one ballot cast, and that 
is for Mr. Frederick Fraley. The Chair will appoint Mr. Stran- 
AHAN, of New York, Mr. Baer, of Baltimore, and Mr. Holliday, 
of Indianapolis, as a Committee to inform Mr. Fraley of his reflec- 
tion as President, and to escort him to the Chair. 

When the committee appeared with Mr. Fraley, he 
was received with applause. 
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Mr. Stranahan: Mr. ChairmaD, — I 'wish to introduce to you 
our loDg-continued, and I trust, our loug-to-be-continued Presi- 
dent, Mr. FRALEr. [Great applause.] 

The Presiding Officer: Gentlemen, — Mr. Fraley needs no 
introduction at my hands. How he has discharged his duties as 
President of this National Board of Trade for fourteen years, and 
how well, it is not for me to say. It gives me great pleasure to 
present him to you. 

Mr. Fraley, of Philadelphia, on resuming the Chair : It is 
very difficult, gentlemen, for me to realize that I have been per- 
mitted ever since the organization of this Board in 1868, to meet 
with it on every occasion when it has assembled and upon every 
occasion of the assembling of the Executive Council, but a mea- 
sure of health and strength has been given to me which has per- 
mitted this. These meetings have enabled me to make the 
acquaintance and friendship of gentlemen from all parts of the 
United States. They have been a source of great personal 
pleasure, and also of great profit to me in the acquisition of new 
views of public policy' in, and enlarged knowledge of the vast 
resources of, our country, and also in an appreciation of the wide 
intelligence which characterizes the minds and actions of our 
business men. 

It would be an affectation in me to say that this is an unexpected 
addition to the honor already conferred upon me. I have sought 
to ascertain whether there was a feeling prevailing among the 
delegates that the time had come for the selection of a new pre- 
siding officer. I had hoped that after an interchange of opinions 
among the delegates upon this subject, the election might have been 
decided upon of some one else to bear the honors of this place. But 
I und€;rstand that it is the unanimous wish of the Board that I 
should continue to preside over it for another year. I shall do so 
not only with pleasure, but with great pride, fully appreciating the 
honor thus conferred upon me, and desirous as far as it may be in 
my power, and within my knowledge and ability, that I may place 
the action of this Board effectually where it ought to be felt, and 
give to the expressions of its opinion all the support which either 
pen or voice can accomplish for it. 

The interests which we represent are so wide reaching in their 
character and of such vast importance to the country, that it is 
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well that frequent occasion should be afforded to such men as I see 
around me to come together to consult in reference to them, and 
to endeavor to reach such harmonious conclusions as may lead 
to the advancement of the whole. 

When I look back to what this country was in my boyhood, 
when we had scarcely emerged as a nation from that little strip of 
territor}' bounded b}^ the Atlantic Ocean on the east and upon the 
west by the western boundaries of Virginia, Pennsylvania, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia, and see that we have spread 
over the continent to the Pacific Ocean, and that a population of 
seven millions, as I first knew of the population of the United 
States, has now swollen to more than fiftv millions, I can forecast 
to some extent what is to be the future of this great country. 
There are diversities of interests, there are diversities of gifts, 
but all, as in the constitution of the human frame, tend to tlie 
production of a health}' whole ; and if we will only keep out- 
heads and hearts true to the laws which should govern us in 
caring for and protecting these interests, there must be a realiza- 
tion for this nation which will surpass anything that the world has 
ever seen, and which will fulfil what has always appeared to me 
as prophetic, the expression of the founders of our national insti- 
tutions, that this was to be the type and accomplishment of the 
ideal government for the blessing and prosperity of the people. 
[Applause.] 

I thank 3'ou most heartily, my colleagues, for this renewed 
tribute of your friendship. I trust that I may never disgrace the 
National Board of Trade by an}' failure of diity or b}^ any failure 
of friendship for those worthy friends whom I see here toda}', 
from whom I have so often received the most heartv welcome. I 
beg to assure those who have come among us for the first time 
toda}', and whose confidence in me has been for the first time 
bestowed, that this friendship shall be continued on my part until 
they shall be assured that I feel for them as for those who have 
been associated with me in some instances since 1868. 

The next business in order is the nomination of candidates for 
Vice-Presidents of the Board. Under the Constitution, fourteen 
gentlemen are to be elected. The constituent bodies will be called 
b}' the Secretary for the purpose of making the nonainations. 
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The Board then proceeded to the nomination of 
Vice-Presidents, and the following nominations were 
made : 

Baltimore Board of Trade, John E. Hurst. 

Baltimore Corn and Flour Exchange, William S. Young. 

Boston Commercial Exchange, William O. Blaney. 

Boston Merchants' Association, Rufus S. Frost. 

Chicago Board of Trade, George M. How. 

Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, Samuel F. Covington. 

Detroit Board of Trade, Philo Parsons. 

Indianapolis Board of Trade, John H. Holliday. 

New York Chamber of Commerce, James S. T. Stranahan. 

New York Board of Trade and Transportation, Ambrose Snow. 

Portland, Oregon, Board of Trade, Heury W. Corbett. 

Philadelphia Board of Trade, John Price Wetherill. 

San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, John F. Miller. 

St. Paul Chamber of Commerce, D. M. Sabin. 

It was moved and seconded that the Secretary be 
authorized to cast one ballot for the above named 
candidates. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to, and the 
Secretary reported that the fourteen gentlemen above 
named were duly elected Vice-Presidents of the 
National Board of Trade. 

The President : The next business in order will be proceeding 
with the official programme. 

The Secretary : The first subject on the official programme 
comes from the New York Board of Trade and Transportation — 
Securit}^ for Advances on Goods in Transit. There is a report 
expected, I think, from the New York Board of Trade and Trans- 
portation on that subject. 

Mr. Snow, of New York : I move that that question be passed 
over until the arrival of the gentleman who is prepared to speak to 
that proposition ; alsro, the next question, upon Interstate Com- 
merce. 
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The motion was agreed to. 

The Secretary : The following communication comes to me 
from the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. The proposition 
should be placed on the programme, where it would have been had 
it arrived in time to be printed with the other subjects. 

The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce respectfully asks to have 
placed on the calendar of subjects before the National Board of 
Trade for prompt consideration, the following paper, namely : 

Whereas, An embargo has been placed upon direct importations of Amer- 
ican-packed Pork, into both France and Germany, whereby, for seemingly 
captious or sinister reasons, one of the most important industries of the 
country has been seriously crippled ; be it 

Resolvedy That the subject be laid before the National Eoard of Trade, 
with a request that the propriety of memorializing Congress and the Execu- 
tive Dep rtment of the Government in behalf of prompt reciprocal action, 
be considered. 

Adopted, January 21st, 1884. 

[Seal.] Charles B. Murray, 

Secretary Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Wetherill, of Philadelphia : I move that this subject be 
placed upon the programme, at the foot. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Nelson, of Chicago: I move that when the Board ad- 
journ today, it be to meet at ten o'clock tomorrow morning ; and 
also that the daily sessions of the Board be from 10, A. M. to 3, 
P.M. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The President : Tomorrow morning the order of proceeding 
will be the presentation of reports and applications for member- 
ship, and then to go on regularly with the oflBcial programme. 

On motion of Mr. Nelson, of Chicago, the Board 
then, at two o'clock and seven minutes p.m., adjourned 
until tomorrow morning, January 24, 1884, at ten 
o'clock. 



SECOND DAY. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 21, 1884. 

The Board was called to order at 10.15, A. M., by 
the President. 

The journal of yesterday's proceedings was read by 
the SECRETARr and approved. 

The Secretary : I desire to inform the Board that since our 
adjournment yesterday, Mr. Buchanan, of Trenton, Mr. Denny, 
of the Boston Board of Trade, and Mr. Dodd, of the Portland 
(Oregon) Board of Trade, have arrived. 

Mr. Wetherill, of Philadelphia : I have been requested by 
the Executive Council to ask for unanimous consent, in order to 
alter an article in the Constitution of the Board. We desire to 
amend by striking out in section 1, Article IV., the words : " And 
fourteen vice-presidents," and inserting '' And a vice-president 
from each constituent body." The article which permits this ac- 
tion is Art. XI., which is as follows : 

** The provisions of this Constitution may be temporarily suspended, except 
as to a quorum, at any meeting of the Board, by unanimous consent of the 
delegates present and voting." 

We cannot ask to amend the Constitution in a permanent way 
except under Art. X. The idea of the Executive Council is to 
temporarily amend the Constitution, which they would have a right 
to do under Art. XT., and then at the proper time the Philadelphia 
Board of Trade will give notice that they desire to permanentl}' 
amend the Constitution under Art. X., in order that this change, if 
adopted by the Board, may be permanent. I would therefore move 
that under Art. XI. of the Constitution its provisions may be tem- 
porarily suspended, except as to a quorum, by the unanimous con- 
sent of the members present. 

The President : Mr. Wetherill has hardly explained fully 
the object of his motion. It was found yesterday in making nomi- 
uations for vice-presidents of the Board that seventeen gentlemen 
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were placed in nomination in the first place, when only fourteen 
could be elected, and certain nominations had to be withdrawn. 
The Executive Council, at their meeting last evening, considered 
this subject and deemed it very important that every constituent 
liody in the membership should have a vice-president. In order 
to make that possible, Mr. Wetherill presents a proposition that 
the provisions of the Constitution, so far as the election of vice- 
presidents is concerned, shall be temporarily suspended. If that 
motion is agreed to, then nominations will be in order for vice- 
presidents from those constituent bodies which at present have no 
representative in the Executive Council. My impression is that 
there are nineteen or twenty organizations represented at the 
present meeting, and therefore all but fourteen of those bodies are 
without representation in the Executive Council. 

The motion of Mr. Wetherill was agreed to. 

Mr. Stranahan, of New York : I now move that the delega- 
tions without vice-presidents make nominations, and that the Sec- 
retarv be authorized to cast the vote of the Board for the members 
thus nominated. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The following additional nominations for vice-presi- 
dents were then made : 

Boston Board of Trade, Mr. George P. Denny. 
Bridgeport, Conn., Board of Trade, Mr. Edward W. Seymour. 
New Haven Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Charles L. Mitchell. 
Scran ton Board of Trade, Mr. J. A. Price. 
Trenton Board of Trade, Mr. James Buchanan. 

The Secretary cast the vote of the Board, and re- 
ported the result to the President, who announced the 
five delegates above named duly elected as vice-presi- 
dents. 

The President ; The Executive Council last night unanimously 
reelected Mr. Hamilton A. Hill, of Boston, to be the Secretary' 
and Treasurer of the Board for the ensuing year. [Applause.] 
They also decided to continue for the present 3'ear the assessment 
of twenty dollars a delegate, which was the assessment last year. 
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Mr. Wetherill : Before proceeding with the business on the 
programme, I would ask that Articles XVI., XVII., XVIII., relating 
to American Shipping Interests, be referred to a special committee 
of five, with instructions to take the matter into consideration and 
to report to this Board before its adjournment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The President : I will announce the committee later in the 
day. The next business in order is to proceed regularly with the 
programme, commencing with No. IV. Subjects I., II., and III. 
have been temporarily passed on motion of Captain Snow. 

The Secretary read No. IV. on the programme, 
proposed by the Board of Trade of Portland, Oregon, 
as follows : 

The improvement of the Columbia and Willamette Rivers. 

Mr. DoDD, of Portland, Oregon : Mr. President,— It would 
seem like carrying conls to Newcastle to come and tell you in this, 
the centre of our Union, what the sources of the Columbia and 
the Willamette Rivers are, and what are the resources of the coun- 
try through which they pass. Yet we believe there will be good 
in this, for business men have long since discovered that thej'^ can- 
not have too much information about the interests that concern 
their country. 

The Columbia River rises in the Rocky Mountains, north of the 
boundary line, in British Columbia. It flows west at first, then 
south, and enters the territory of the United States a few miles to 
the south of Fort Shepard, in British Columbia. It flows still 
south to the Big Bend in Washington Territory, near the present 
site of Camp Spokane. Then it flows westward to Lake Chelan. 
Here it bends its course and flows south for one hundred and fifty 
miles, and then with a bow-like sweep it flows west and north until 
it meets and mingles its waters with those of the Pacific Ocean. 
With the exception of comparatively a few miles, it flows from its 
source to the sea wholly in American territory. This feature is 
distinctive, and with perhaps two exceptions this is the only stream 
of vast volume that so flows. 

The amount of territory that is drained by this river, given in 
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miles, would seem like an array of meaningless figures, they are 
so large ; but when we consider the vastness of the territory, and 
find that its water-shed is greater than the combined areas of the 
States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland and West 
Virginia, then we begin to understand its importance. Two hun- 
dred thousand miles of territory is drained in this vast water-shed, 
and we find that this two hundred thousand miles is capable of 
supporting the same number of people as the States named. It 
is not two hundred thousand miles of desert land, but it is two 
hundred thousand miles which is nearly all farming land. In com- 
ing across the territory, a few daj's since, we passed from green 
fields to thirty-five degrees below zero, and here we are today, 
about forty-eight hours from lands where roses grow. 

The Columbia River is navigable for ships drawing twenty-two 
feet of water from its mouth to Portland, Oregon, about five 
months in the year, and at intervals during, saj^, ten months of 
the year. These intervals depend upon the question of rain. For 
five months it is always navigable for deep-sea ships drawing 
twenty-two feet, and whenever there is a heavy rain, then the 
rest of the year too. 

Mr. Frost, of Boston : What is the distance from the mouth 
of the river to Portland? 

Mr. DoDD : One hundred and sixty miles. The amount of 
commerce borne upon these waters, measured in the near past, 
shows the growth to be unparalleled b}' that of any other section 
of the country-. Whilst I know you love figures, there is nothing 
in the world that is dryer than a mass of statistics, and so I will 
on]}' give 3'ou a review of the commerce of 1883. That will be 
enough to establish the fact that everything that can be done by 
the nation, by the State, and by this bod}' of active business men, 
will not be too much, if b}' developing the resources of this vast 
river and Us territory we may make homes for millions of people, 
and an arena of trade wherein the present and future generations 
may practice thrift and gather wealth and prosperity. 

In 1883 there entered into the Columbia River ninety-five full- 
rigged ships, seventy-three barks- and two hundred and eleven 
steamers, with a total tonnage of four hundred and eighty-eight 
thousand nine hundred and twent^'-five tons. The cargoes con- 
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sisted of material for the wants of the people of Oregon and 
Washington Territory, and its value of over twenty-five millions 
was paid by the merchants of Portland. They do not buy for 
credit, gentlemen, but for cash, and they paid that sum during 
1883. 

The outward tonnage from the Columbia River during 1883, con- 
sisted of eighty-eight ships, seventy-six coasting barks and two 
hundred and fifteen steamers, some of the steamers being Chinese 
tramps. There were two hundred and eight American steamers, 
some few English steamers, and one Danish steamer. There were 
only seven tramps. The total tonnage was four hundred and 
seventy-nine thousand two hundred and three tons. I will explain 
the word tramp. We call that vessel a tramp that goes from port 
to port, gathers Chinese emigrants, takes a false oath that they 
are all traders, and lands them as best it can on the coast. 

The outward shipments consisted of three articles, principally, 
wheat, flour and salmon. The value was $12,936,493. Of wheat 
there were 2,126,463 centals; of flour, 493,300 barrels, and of 
salmon, 648,332 cases. These three articles alone amounted in 
value to thirteen million dollars in round numbers. These are not 
the total exports, but only the exports of the articles named. 
They are the product of the valleys of the Columbia and Willa- 
mette Rivers, because we have no population to speak of in the 
immense area of which I have been talking, perhaps onl3' one 
person in a mile. Thej' are produced bj' those who live near to 
the river, and this is what they have contributed to the national 
wealth during one year. 

This, as compared with the shipping and commercial interests 
of Oregon as shown in 1879, has trebled in value. Therefore, we 
think that the commerce of the Columbia River is, today, in its 
infancy. The bright future cannot fail to dawn with a peculiar 
brilliancy on the commerce of our lordly river ; and on that stream 
which Bryant described but a few years ago, — 

The Oregon, which hears no sound 
Save his own dashings, 

will thousands of prosperous and happy homes arise, enjoying that 
plenty that industry brings, and earning that peace bought of 
foresight and thrift. 

The obstructions to the navigation of the Columbia and Willa- 
mette Rivers are several shoals or bars at intervals from the mouth 
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of the Columbia to the city of Portland. These bars removed, 
the river would be navigable for deep water ships throughout the 
entire "year. This is the consummation devoutly wished. This is 
what the people of Oregon and Washington especially desire. 
This is what the Portland Board of Trade has sent me here for — 
that we may enlist your efforts, and unite them with our own to 
secure means to this end. 

These bars or shoals are deposits of fine sand or silt which can be 
removed at moderate cost, or permanent improvements in the form 
of dykes or jetties can be built, and in this way insure the free 
navigation of vessels drawing twentj'-two feet. We have with us 
maps and drawings from the U. 8. Engineer Department, which 
show elaborately in detail, and officially, the nature and extent of 
these deposits, to which we invite your attention at an}- time 
during your leisure. I will, however, describe them in a few 
words. 

The first shoal is at a point called Hog's Back, a few miles from 
the mouth of the river. This shoal is one and a half miles long 
and is entireh' composed of fine sand. To remove so much of it 
as may be required, it would not be necessary to lift the deposit 
into scows or lighters. If dredged, the sand could be run off in 
long trough-like chutes from the side of the dredger, and the 
cuirent of the receding tide is sufficiently strong to carry it into 
deeper water. Work on this bar has been done with a drag or 
harrow, a heavy implement made for the purpose and dragged 
with the current, being attached to an ordinary tow-boat. With 
this implement, we made three feet in about ten days. The good 
resulting from this work proved that very simple apparatus would 
answer, and that we could easily get at it. The harrow loosened 
up the top of the crust, the deposit was stirred up and the current 
moved it away. More efficient apparatus than a common harrow 
might be constructed, and the work carried on with quicker and 
better results. 

The next obstruction is Walker's Island Bar. Its length is a 
little over a mile. The nature of the deposit is the same as at 
Hog's Back. 

The next is Martin's Island Bar. This is a short shoal seven- 
eighths' of a mile in length. The deposit is the same as that of 
the two first named obstructions. 

The fourth obstruction is the bar at St. Helen's. This deposit 
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is about eighteen hundred feet long, and is composed of the finest 
sand or silt. It runs diagonally across the river, and after the 
freshets of winter are over, the deposits are so great that it is 
absolutely necessar^^ that they be removed at once. The depth of 
water on this shoal is less than upon any other between Portland 
and the sea, being but fourteen feet at zero, or lowest low water 
mark. There has been, perhaps, more work done on this bar than 
upon any other obstruction in the river. It has been dredged by 
the Osgood dredger, and by other dredgers, with good results. It 
has been dredged by the harrow with indifferent success, and for 
the last two years it has been sluiced by the propeller wheel of an 
ocean steamer, this last method being most successful. By sluic- 
ing, we mean the application of a propeller wheel as a motor to 
stir up and force the water against the light sand. This can be 
done b}" anchoring a steamship up stream, then loading the vessel 
as deeply as possible at the stern, and then applying power to the 
propeller wheel. A column of water is thus forced against the 
bank of sand, and the current thickly filled with the deposit, bears 
it off to deeper water. The last work was done by the steam- 
ship *• Walla Walla," a large and powerful iron vessel, and in 
forty-five working hours she cut a channel through the bar two 
hundred feet wide and six feet deep its entire length. Before the 
''Walla Walla" went to work vessels drawing fifteen feet of water 
struck. When she got through, vessels drawing twenty-one feet 
passed easil}'. This sluicing is clearly the cheapest, most simple 
and most i ffective of all the methods of dredging for the Columbia 
River, as the deposit is not clay or rock or sunken logs, but is the 
lightest form of silt. 

The next bar is Willow Bar, an obstacle of less than half a mile 
in length, and on which but little work has been done. 

The sixth shoal is Post Ofidce Bar, at the mouth of the Willa- 
mette. The United States engineers have here placed a small 
jetty, less than three hundred yards long ; but it is firm, and the 
result is very satisfactory. The work occupied about four months. 
In that four months there was probably some other work done on 
the river. This obstruction is now nearly removed. The perma- 
nent work should be completed as designed by the engineers as 
soon as possible, and then this obstruction will no longer exist. 

Swan Island Bar forms the last shoal between the Pacific Ocean 
and Portland, Oregon. This bar is nearly three-quarters of a mile 
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loDg, and the deposit is materially different from that of any of 
the bars named in the Columbia. Here we have heavy sand, some 
gravel, some clay, sunken logs and harbor debris. To cut a 
channel through this bar would require different apparatus from 
that required to cut through the other bars on the Columbia river. 
The Qxty of Portland has an endless bucket dredger which is well 
manned and well equipped, and which cost us seventy-five thousand 
dollars. This is constantly' employed during the time of the 3'ear 
when dredging can be done on this bar, and the working of this 
dredger is all the means we have, as a citj' or State, to remove this 
obstacle. 

The rapid filling in of population in this portion of our country, 
is suflScient reason why prompt and suitable measures should at 
once be adopted to remove these river obstructions by cutting a 
proper channel through them. What has been done has been done 
by our individual efforts as merchants and business men of the cit}' 
of Portland, by voluntary subscriptions, not by any legal process, 
not by any taxes, but simply by going from door to door and from 
post to post, and asking each man, How much will you give? 
We have raised in this manner from time to time $300,000, a very 
good contribution to come from a very few merchants. The city 
dredger, which, as I said, cost us seventy-five thousand dollars, was 
built hy the Portland Board of Trade and the people, uniting. 
That is kept constantly at work on the Swan Island Bar. We are 
not permitted to go beyond the mouth of the Willamette river ; 
therefore the Swan Island Bar is kept constantly in check by this 
means. 

The Government appropriations for this work failed to pass in 
the Congress of 1882-3, and the equipment, which is a large and 
a good one, owned by the Government, could not be used for lack 
of funds. Appropriations were made at that time for small rivers, 
the names of which you can find on the maps only with difficulty, 
and for fish streams, but this lordly stream with two hundred 
thousand miles of territory drained b}'^ it did not receive one cent. 

We think the Columbia and the Willamette, with this territory, 
are entitled to some consideration. We think by your help we 
can get it. By the Constitution of the State of Oregon the State 
Legislature is powerless to pass laws placing means in the hands 
of the proper engineers to do this Work. One of the provisions of 
the Constitution of Oregon is that the State shall not go in debt 
4 
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^ over the sum of $50,000. You all know about what $50,000 will 
do. As you will see, it will not purchase one dredger. Then 
further than that, the Constitution of the State provides that it 
shall not, under any circumstances, go out of its territory to expend 
one dollar ; so that closes the matter totally. We cannot work on 
the bars. We cannot work on the river with any State appropria- 
tion. The city of Portland, being in the county of Multomah, has 
a right, by a city ordinance, to go as far as the mouth of the 
Willamette, which is the limit in that direction. 

Thus, the only means by which these obstacles can be removed 
is by Congressional appropriation, the means so appropriated to 
pass through the hands of the United States engineers. With this 
safeguard, peculation and jobbery are impossible. It insures to 
the people that every dollar of expenditure will be made under the 
watchful eye and zealous care of those who have been fitted and 
trained to the honorable position they occupy by the Government 
of the United States. All that we ask, then, gentlemen, is the 
assistance that you can give by your voice, by your influence, and 
by your vote, so that we may be aided by a Congressional appro- 
priation to clean out the Columbia River and Columbia River bar. 
I have not spoken of the bar. There are now three channels. 
At first we had two channels, the north and the south ; but two 
years ago the Portland Board of Trade concluded that they would 
tr\^ a small experiment in the shape of building a break-water a 
quarter of a mile long. The Columbia river, at its mouth, is nine 
miles wide. We built this little break-water of piles, and the 
result was that the middle channel that had fourteen feet of water 
is now the channel par excellence, with twenty-three feet of water 
at high tide. That little breakwater did it. It gave us the key 
as to what to do. The United States engineers went down there, 
investigated the matter, resurveyed it, and that was their report. 
I think the Government gave them three thousand dollars for that 
work. The wharf cost us twelve hundred dollais. Five gentle- 
men went down there in a boat and staj^ed about four hours at a 
cost of three thousand dollars. We sent down a few men at a 
cost of twelve hundred dollars and built the wharf. The effect is 
ver}^ great. We can see what might be done even with a small 
amount of money. Fuss and feathers do not pay, but work does. 
We can all work, and every bit of work that we do will be for our 
own benefit. I know, as merchants, that you must sell goods to 
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Oregon. I see one gentleman here from whom I myself buy, and 
I do not doubt that there are others, here. The money we have 
paid during 1883 has been paid to Boston, Philadelphia, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago and New York — at least the largest part of the 
twenty -five millions has gone to those cities. I think as a tax- 
paying communit}' we do pretty well, but we have only one hun- 
dred and twent^'-six thousand in population. We have plenty of 
territory. We want it peopled if possible ; and the way to have 
it peopled is to make a free river, a cheap river, without wharfage, 
with as little towage as possible, and with pilotage down to about 
four dollars a foot. By making everything as cheap as we can we 
in that way induce population. 

In looking over the report of the Senate Committee, made, I 
think, less than a week ago, I see a statement to the effect that in 
1885 all the United States land will be taken up. With all due 
respect to the Senate Committee, I think they are greatly mis- 
taken. When you pass through two thousand miles, and find 
scarcel}' an inhabitant in every forty-fifth mile, it looks strange to 
read that all this land will be taken up in 1885. It may be given 
to railroad corporations, or something of that sort, but I do not 
think that 1885 will find all the Government land taken, by' any 
means, or even all the lands within ten miles of a railroad, or 
twenty miles. I have been in that State and in Washington Ter- 
ritory for about thirty -one years. There is hardly a foot of the 
country from its boundary line to Alaska that I do not know ; and 
I say that if, in 1885, all Government land is taken up it will be 
the most wonderful take-up that ever was known in this country. 

Mr. Stranahan, of New York : It occurs to me to ask a ques- 
tion. How much has the Government appropriated for the im- 
provement of the river? 

Mr. DoDD : Not one dollar. 

Mr. DoRE, of Chicago : The gentleman did not give us any 
idea of how much was wanted. I would ask if the United States 
engineers have ever made anj' survey or estimate of the probable 
cost of excavating these bars ? 

Mr. DoDD : Yes, sir. There is a resident United States engi- 
neer. Captain Charles F. Powell. He has made all the estimates, 
and they are in the Treasury' Department now. They were on the 
regular bill for 1882-3. 
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Mr. DoRE : Then the Government has made an appropriation 
in the past? 

Mr. DoDD : I referred just now to the Congress of 1882-3; 
the last Congress. Prior to that there was an appropriation. 

Mr. Stranahan, of New York : Of how much? 

Mr. DoDD : For all the years I should judge about $100,000. 

Mr. Stranahan : Then the principle is established of the 
Government improving the navigation of the river. 

Mr. DoDD : Yes, and there is a resident engineer and a resi- 
dent engineer corps who have forgotten to pay their bills for two 
years. 

Mr. Henry, of New York : I hope the Board will look upon 
this matter favorably, because I know that those people out there 
suffer very much. Thej^ have been getting what they thought 
would be a great relief in the completion of the Northern Pacific 
Eailroad which runs to Poitland and beyond. They bring their 
merchandise to Portland, which really, for all practical purposes, is 
the terminus of that road. It is brought there by the Columbia 
River and the Willamette River, and it is then brought over the 
Northern Pacific, in large part, although some freight goes to San 
Francisco and is then shipped by the Central and Union Pacific 
roads. It is a fact, as the gentleman has stated, that the relations 
between the Atlantic seaboard and the Pacific seaboard are very 
intimate. We are receiving goods from them and selling to them 
all the time. It is a fact that the}' are particularl}^ embarrassed 
on account of the law in regard to appropriating an^'thing to im- 
prove the Columbia and the Willamette Rivers, particularly the 
Columbia River. The Willamette Rfver is in Oregon, but the 
Columbia River being in Washington Territorj^ on the north, and 
Oregon on the south, they are embarrassed. I was out there 
some two months ago, and talked with many gentlemen in Port- 
land about these matters — gentlemen connected with the Board 
of Trade, as is our friend here. They feel universally as if we 
should take this matter up and help them, and that Congress 
should make a fair appropriation to improve their great river. As 
I have stated, their embarrassment is that the law of the State of 
Oiegon will not apply for Washington Territory, which is the terri- 
tory riglit on the other side ; and the only relief they can have 
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must come from the National Government. I shall cheerfully vote 
for proper appropriations for the improvement of the AVillamette 
and Columbia Rivers. 

Mr. Wetherill, of Philadelphia : I have no doubt that every 
member present must have been impressed with the importance of 
this matter, as so clearly stated by the delegate from Portland. 
It was a new subject to me, and I was very much interested, not 
only in the statements which he made, but in the figures which he 
gave. The growth of that section, the growth of that river, and 
the wealth which it has developed, are really wonderful when you 
come to think of them. The figures seem to me to be marvellous, 
and I have no doubt that the same impressions which were upon 
m}' mind were also made upon the minds of every one of us here. 
Therefore I desire to suggest to the delegate from Portland a 
practical way of reaching whatever influence we ma}' possess in 
this direction. I take it for granted that the statement that has 
been made has interested us all. I do not see how it could help 
interesting us all. When we come to think of that neglected 
river, while every other river in the country has received its full 
appropriation, while millions upon millions of dollars have been 
appropriated for rivers and harbors, while in my own State a little 
stream, whose aveiage depth would be measured by inches as 
compared with the Columbia River, has been receiving Government 
appropriations in order that engineers may have a good time sur- 
ve3'ing it, we are surprised that so important an interest has been 
overlooked. I will therefore suggest, if the delegate will permit 
me, that he prepare a resolution to offer in this Board, so that he 
may receive from us an expression of opinion in which we shall 
fully and thoroughly endorse this important matter. When we 
come to think that the trifling sum of a few thousand dollars in 
one instance, and about 8100.000 in all, has been the extent of 
the appropriation, it seems marvellous that with the zeal which 
some of our Congressmen manifest in spending our surplus, this 
important river has been overlooked. I feel very much interested, 
and I do hope that the suggestion which I present will be accepted 
by the delegate from Portland, and that he will, in a resolution, 
as strong as he can make it, ask for the endorsement of the very 
modest request which he has so ably presented. 

Mr. Young, of Baltimore: With those who have preceded me 
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since the gentleman from Oregon (Mr. Dodd) took his seat, T 
must express my gratification at the figures which have been given. 
So far as I am concerned, much of the matter is new to me. 
When we come to consider the insignificant amounts which have 
been appropriated by the Government of the United States for 
the improvement of this vast and important river, and the com- 
paratively large amount which the citizens of Portland have con- 
tributed as private individuals, I think we sliould all be waked up 
and become interested in this matter, as the gentlemen from that 
section of the country now seem to be, which interest they have 
manifested by travelling this immense distance in order that the 
question may be ventilated here before us. I merel}' want to sug- 
gest to the gentleman from Portland that there is nothing before 
us but the broad proposition — the improvement of those rivers. 
I should like it verj'' much if that delegation would make their 
recommendations specific, so that we might all know upon what 
we are to vote. I do not think there is an}* gentleman in this 
room who feels inclined to vote No on the proposition. 

Mr. Dodd : I will mov« the adoption of this resolution : 

^^ Resolved by this National Board of Trade: That we recommend to Con- 
gress that urgent measures be at once taken to remove the obstructions to 
navigation in the Columbia and Willamette rivers, and that a sufficient 
appropriation be made from the National Treasury to prosecute this work 
effectively." 

Mr. Closser, of Indianapolis : It is with great reluctance that I 
rise to speak on a subject of which I am so ignorant as that of the 
improvement of the Columbia river ; but it is my ignorance that 
prompts me to rise. I believe that at the very beginning of this 
session of the Board, we should recognize certain principles. 
I believe we should determine that our recommendations to Con- 
gress shall be such as affect every portion of the country ; not 
that we shall endorse a purely local measure for the benefit of one 
western State, and then, that in exchange for that, an eastern 
State with a pet measure shall present its claim and secure our 
votes. I believe we shall weaken our influence with Congress if 
we undertake, in the brief time that we have, to consider these 
measures, to give them our endorsement, when they seem to have 
failed during a whole session to make an impression on the Com- 
mittees of Congress. I believe, as a principle, that we should 
advocate here only those things that interest us all alike. There 
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are enough of those to emplo}' our entire time without taking any 
of the time for discussion upon purely local measures. I can see 
and have been thoroughly convinced by the gentleman, that this is 
an important measure. I believe it is a measure that he can 
present to Congress and have considered there without the 
endorsement of the National Board of Trade. If we give an 
endorsement to this, matiy of us must vote in ignorance. I am 
not willing for one to vote for a measure that affects particularly 
only one section of the country, hoping to receive in exchange a 
vote for some measure that I may advocate. I therefore move to 
laj^ the resolution upon the table. 

Mr. Buchanan, of Trenton, rose. 

Th^ President : The motion is not debatable. 

Mr. Buchanan : I will ask the gentleman if he will withdraw his 
motion for a moment. 

. Mr. Closser : I will do so with pleasure. It was not my inten- 
tion to prevent debate. I simply wanted to get an expression of 
opinion from the Board. I have no hope that my motion will 
prevail. I want to get an expression of the sense of the delegates 
here as to whether we are to consider purel}^ local measures. 

Mr. Buchanan : In the first place, I do not consider this as a 
•purely local measure. The whole of the United States is inter- 
ested in this question. In the second place, it onlj^ makes things 
about even. Every little stream and creek in the United States 
has been improved and appropriated for excepting the Columbia. 
Now let us go on with the Columbia and finish the whole business 
up. It seems to me it is about time that we appropriated for this 
river, and made those people even with the rest of us. 

Mr. DoRE, of Chicago : I think the gentleman (Mr. Closser) 
is entirely right provided he thinks this a local measure. In 
discussing questions of this kind it is always proper to consider 
whether a measure be local or whether it be national in its charac- 
ter. My understanding is that an improvement within a State 
solely for the benefit of the State is local aud not national ; but an 
improvement in a State which is to be common to several States, 
for instance, an improvement in the Chicago Harbor, which will 
be common to every State bordering on the lakes, is national and 
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not local. My understanding is that this harbor is common to the 
whole country, if they see fit to go there, and foreign countries 
beside. Its nationality, therefore, cannot be questioned. 

Mr. Sperry, of New Haven : I want to say just one word touch- 
ing the principle of this resolution. My friend over here touched 
on it in pai*t, but did not fullj^ carrj' out the idea which I think he 
had in mind. The question is this (and, gentlemen, 3'ou should 
not blame a delegate if he entertains different opinions from your 
own upon a subject of this kind) : We had, last year, before the 
Congress of the United States, a bill making sundrj- appropria- 
tions for our rivers and harbors. Those appropriations were 
made upon certain principles. What were those principles? 
Whether the Government of the United States, according to well 
settled principles, as believed by ?ome, has a right to pass appro- 
priations for the benefit of rivers and harbors, which touches the 
question of internal improvements ; whether the Government of the 
United States has that right and has that power, and whether we 
believe in it as a principle. If we believe in it as a principle, 
certainly the Columbia River is one of the great rivers of the 
United States. It is not a local river. It is a national river. 

Mr, DoRE, of Chicago : Unquestionably. 

Mr. Sperry : It is a river of great national importance. The 
question for us to determine is, whether we are willing to endorse 
the great principle of internal improvements by appropriations 
from Congress. That principle settled in the affirmative, I will 
sustain the resolution which has been offered by my friend from 
Oregon. I think it is the very principle which my friend at the 
other end of the hall (Mr. Closser) wanted to bring before this 
meeting, and did bring before it in a partial manner. I open the 
whole subject now whether this Board is ready to endorse the 
principle that Congress should make appropriations for our rivers 
and our harbors. Talk about local matters ! You cannot benefit 
one section of the country without benefiting the whole. Although 
I reside upon the eastern coast, I would as soon appropriate 
money, if money is necessary, for the improvement of the Colum- 
bia River, as 1 would vote for tlie improvement of the New Haven 
Harbor by building a breakwater and by dredging its channel. 
The whole question is, whether w^e are willing to endorse the 
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principle of internal improvements by Congressional action and 
appropriation. AU of you know, gentlemen, the storm that went 
up a year ago through the length and breadth of the land in relation 
to the bill which was reported and passed by Congress and vetoed 
by the President. There were man3' things in that bill which were 
positively and actually' necessary. There were others which i: 
would have been proper to delay, but the good suffered with the 
bad. My friend (Mr. Bucdanak) speaking but a moment ago, 
touched upon one principle which is a proper and a correct one : 
that the Congress of the United States were paying too much 
attention to the improvement of trout streams. Gentlemen, per- 
haps you should not blame Congress. I have seen poor articles 
put upon the market and millions made from them. I have seen 
good men attempting to manufacture the very best articles, articles 
of merit, and thcN* have failed. Wh}' ? Because the poor article was 
pressed with spirit, and the good article was not properly pressed 
and not properly pushed. Therefore, the bad succeeded, and the 
good was set aside. If the Columbia River, a matter of so much im- 
portance, was pushed as some little trout streams have been pushed, 
it would be improved. The trouble is that its claims are not pressed 
with suflScient vehemence and spirit. A man comes to Congress 
and wishes to improve the rivers and harbors in his own district. 
He puts forth every effort and every energy to bring those matters 
before Congress. Another comes, perhaps, with the improve- 
ment of the Columbia River. If that matter is as thoroughly 
pushed as the lesser matters of which I speak, I think he will get 
what he desires. There is no question about it. It is the manner 
in which it is pushed. I think one of the first questions is, whether 
gentlemen are willing to commit themselves to the principle of 
internal improvements by Congressional aid and Congressional 
action. That done, and my course is clear so far as my vote is 
concerned. 

Mr. HoYT, of New York : I rise more to ask one or two ques- 
tions than to say anything upon the subject. The question arises 
in m}' mind, that if this Board shall attempt to recommend, as in 
this particular instance, a subject of very great merit, whether 
in the future it will not be its main business to recommend internal 
improvements in this, that and other rivers and harbors all over 
the country. My s^'mpathy, certainl}', is ver^' strongly with the 
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resolution that is before the Board. It seems to me that if there 
is any river in the country for which it would be proper for Congress 
to appropriate money, it is this river. But the question arises in 
raj' mind whether it is the proper thing for this Board to pass this 
resolution and to enter upon this field. I am not clear in my mind 
that we ought to do so. I am not entirely informed in regard to 
the history of the past, whether the Board has ever done anything 
of this kind, whether it has entertained such resolutions formerly ; 
but it does seem to me that if it shall pass this resolution, next 
year we shall have a number of similar cases presented to us. I 
would like to have the gentleman from Oregon state to us, on 
another point, if this clearing is accomplished, and the necessary 
appropriation of $100,000 or $500,000 is spent in work, whether 
that will be effective for any length of time ? Is it not a fact that 
the debris comes every year and that these bars will be formed 
again and again ? I do not know whether this will be the case or 
not ; but it seems to me that it will ^ and that if Congress makes 
an appropriation now it will be required to make it again and 
again. I am certainl}^ very strongly impressed with the statement 
that the citizens of Portland have contributed $800,000 for this 
purpose, and if I were going to recommend any improvement of 
the kind, I should recommend that Congress help those who try to 
help themselves, as the people of Oregon have done. I merely 
raise the question whether, if we recommend appropriations for 
this particular river, it will not be in the future the main business 
of this body to favor internal improvements all over the country, 

Mr. Young, of Baltimore : It does seem to me that we have 
started this morning to progress backward. The question has 
been raised here as to whether this resolution will 'not come under 
the head of special legislation. T^et me ask the gentlemen from 
New York whether they have not received money by the million to 
improve Hell Gate ? Is that special legislation ? Let me ask the 
gentlemen from Boston whether the Government has not emptied 
its coffers to help them ? What has it done with its jetty system 
at the mouth of the Mississippi to help the commerce of New 
Orleans? I am going to confine myself to tidal waters. I am 
not going to touch the trout streams at all. In Baltimore, we 
have a case nearlj'^ analagous to that of the private contributions 
made by the merchants of Portland for the improvement of the 
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Columbia River. Some ten or twelve j^ears ago we found that the 
appropriations which we were getting in Baltimore from the General 
Government were totally inadequate for the demands of our com- 
merce and trade. In order that we might get an increase we 
proposed that the city should donate $100,000 if the Government 
of the United States would give us another $100,000. The bar- 
gain was closed and we had the $200,000 to begin with ; and from 
that time we have been getting along, and now have all the water 
we want. [Applause.] Neither of the cities I have mentioned, 
Baltimore included, seems to ray mind to be as much entitled to 
an appropriation for improvements as the citizens of Oregon and 
Washington Territory are to monej'^ to improve the Columbia 
River today. The statistics which have been presented to us this 
morning show that there is so vast an extent of territory there to 
be opened up that it amounts to more than all the States which 
have been mentioned in that connection ; and the}' are dependent 
upon this navigation. There are gentlemen here whose vessels 
have been detained for weeks on those bars, vessels loaded with 
valuable cargoes from the east. I would like to know whether, at 
this late day, we are to say that the National Board of Trade shall 
not commit itself to internal improvements ? Are not all these tidal 
improvements internal? You must make them special. You can- 
not make an appropriation which shall cover the whole country, 
because we do not have tides flowing over the whole country. 
That is the ground I take on this question. 

Mr. Wetherill, of Philadelphia : I wish to answer a question 
puc by Mr. Hoyt which I think is worthy of an answer. He has 
asked what has been the custom of this Board in this respect? If 
we have been acting in this way since 1868, are we not right in 
acting in this way now ? I will say to him that if he will .take our 
twelve or fifteen volumes and look over them carefully, he will 
find that sevent3'-five per cent, of our work is on this subject of 
internal improvements. I recollect, sir, in 1868, that we had the 
Wisconsin and Fox River improvement ; and we have had things 
of tjiat sort from that day to this. They have always been consid- 
ered legitimate. They have always been considered within our 
province, .and if there has been merit in them they have been 
accepted, while if there has not been merit in them they have 
been rejected. If that is the case — if in 1868, we started in this 
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way, and if, evor since that time, we have been continuing in this 
same wa}-, why should we not follow the same course now? We 
are about, in the very next proposition to consider the question of 
the Hennepin Canal. I consider these subjects most legitimate 
for the National Board to act upon. 

Mr. Closser, of Indianapolis : Mr. President, I rise for a per- 
sonal explanation. I think, in my trepidation at taking the floor 
for the first time, and at putting m3'self forward at so early a stage 
of the proceedings, that I did not make myself plain. The gentle- 
man who spoke after me has assisted somewhat in clearing your 
minds which I think I may have befogged a little. I have no 
disposition to oppose before Congress, or in any other manner 
outside of our deliberations here, the question of the improvement 
of the Columbia River. I was full}^ impressed with its importance 
by the gentleman who gave us the facts and figures. The simple 
question is this : whether we, having only two or three days for 
consideration, shall discuss questions that Congress sits for six 
months to consider. If it has been, as the gentleman just remarked, 
the custom for the last sixteen years for the National Board of 
Trade to consider and act upon special improvements, they have 
wasted very mnch of their energ\^ by spending seventy-five per 
cent, of their time in that way. I believe that the entire time that we 
have, which is only two or three days once a year, should be spent 
in considering measures in which we are all interested alike. That 
was my reason for speaking as I did at the beginning of this 
motion. I should have much preferred keeping my seat until the 
deliberations had progressed further, but it is here we must settle 
the principle. The first measure that comes up asks for such an 
endorsement. The next is to be the Hennepin Canal. I suppose 
Mr. Young will bring forward, in due time, ^he improvement of 
the new Baltimore Canal. 

Mr. Young : No. 

Mr. Closser : He says he will not do it here. I commend him 
for it. I am in favor of the Baltimore Canal, but I am not in 
favor of considering it here. I do not believe that our time 
should be taken up in considering such subjects, and that is the 
reason I want to put myself on record at the beginning of the 
discussion. I think our delegation is an unit upon this point. We 
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have no special legislation that we are going to present and there- 
fore we have no votes to trade off. Although I have no hope of 
carrying my motion, I now move, in order to get the sense of the 
meeting before we deliberate further, to lay this resolution on the 
table. ^ 

The President : One moment. Mr. Stranahan was recognized 
at the time when Mr. Closser got up to make, as he said, a 
personal explanation. Mr. Stranahan desires to speak upon this 
subject and I must consider that he has the floor for that purpose. 
So, at the present time, I cannot entertain the motion to lay the 
resolution on the table. 

Mr. Stranahan, of New York : My friend, Mr. Young, and my 
friend Mr. Wp:therill, have made my speech and I shall not 
trouble the Board with any remarks further than to suggest that 
these old fashioned State-rights ideas have become well-nigh obso- 
lete and were, if I mistake not, all put to one side during the 
" late unpleasantness." Every question of interest to the country 
rests upon its merits and not upon the old resolutions of Virginia 
or any of the by-gone wise sayings of the fathers. I think the 
question immediatel}^ before us has merit, and it presents no con- 
stitutional difficulty to my view ; none whatever. Oregon forms 
a part of the whole great countr}^ whose interests we are consider- 
ing and whose dut}- on the part of Congress it is to serve. I will 
say no more. I shall most heartil}' vote for the imj)rovement of 
the Columbia River. Other questions that may arise must stand 
upon their merit. 

Mr. Closser : In order to get the sense of the meeting, I move 
to la}' this resolution on the table. I shall make the same motion, 
unless my mind changes, on every similar question ; not in oppo- 
sition to it, but in opposition to our considering it here. 

The motion was lost. 

Mr. DoRE, of Chicago : I think I can explain part of this mat- 
ter in a ver}' few words. Recollect that our friend from Indianap- 
olis represents a portion of a stream that has something to do 
with the Mississippi. Right along that river, on both sides of it, 
there are quite a number of Congressmen and quite a niim])er of 
Senators. Oregon has only one Congressman and Washington 
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has a delegate who can not vote. Talk about pressing it ! What 
have you got to press with? 

Mr. Price, of Scranton : I regret to say that, as a delegate, T 
cannot vote for this lesolution. I will also sa}' that with later 
information, and a greater opportunitj' for consideration, I may 
vote for it. I simply wish that we shall not make the effectiveness 
of our work too cheap by offering our endorsement too readil}'. 
My experience in business has brought me to the conclusion that 
an endorsement that is too frequent, too constant, and to too 
many persons, is very charily regarded inside of certain walls. I 
hope, notwithstanding the history of our past, that we may at 
least from this time forward depart from such a course of action. 
I believe in internal improvements, but I believe in them with all 
the check reins possible. Will the gentleman inform me how much 
population there is at present on this water shed of 200,000 square 
miles ? 

Mr. DoDD : About 200,000. 

Mr. Price : That is simply for m}' information. I wish to put 
myself on record upon this question. It may be that in a 3'ear 
from now I may vote for such a resolution. I cannot do it con- 
sistently with what I believe in regard to the functions and opera- 
tions of the Government at the present time. 

Mr. HoYT, of New York : I rise mereh' for explanation. I 
would say to my friend, Mr. Wetheuill, that if I had not been 
too bus}', I should probably have read the proceedings, and have 
understood that this National Board of Trade was in the habit of 
endorsing enterprises of this kind. If I had known that, 1 cer- 
tainly would not have made any speech on the subject. When 
the delegate from Oregon made his statement I felt like putting 
my hand in m}* pocket to help the enterprise of the Pacific coast. 
It seemed to me then, and it seems to me now, that if there are 
any enterprises that are worthy of the attention of Congress, this 
is one of them. It was not because of my opposition to the thing 
itself that I spoke as I did, but rather because I supposed it to be 
an innovation upon the practice of this Board to act on the ques- 
tion of internal improvements. 

Mr. Buchanan, of Trenton : The question has been asked, upon 
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what principle these appropriation bills are framed? My own 
verj' decided impression is that the last appropriation bill was 
framed upon two principles. First, that the fellow who shouted 
the loudest got the most ; and second, that the fellow that was in 
the greatest danger of not being reelected, did the loudest shouting. 
M}' friend from Oregon states a point that we ought to bear in 
mind ; that they do not hav€ the delegations in Congress that other 
portions of the country have to urge upon Congress the importance 
of such an improvement. Precedent or no precedent, it seems to 
me there is one rule b}' which our actions ought to be guided in 
this matter. First, is the improvement needed? Second, will the 
proposed method effect the object desired ? If it will, then is it 
not right ; and if it is right, are not we men enough to say so ? 

Several Delegates : Yes, yes. 

Mr. Buchanan : I do not care whether this has a local name or 
not. It seems to me peculiarly the function of this body when it 
finds a matter of particular importance, a matter of pressing 
necessity, to say to Congress that it is all right. Let us give it 
our endorsement, especiall}'^ when it has not a champion upon the 
floor of Congress to give support to it there. Our endorsement is 
not indiscriminately given. It is not given to every trout stream 
as has been suggested. It is not given to every little improvement 
that is asked for. It ought to be given to those things which else 
were comparativelj' helpless. Recognizing that principle, I, for 
one, am perfectly willing to vote for this improvement. 1 have 
never been in that section. I have a friend there who has, by 
pamphlet, by newspaper articles, and in other ways, sought to call 
the attention of the whole country to the vast possibilities of this 
water-shed. It is true there are only 200,000 people there, but 
the time is ver}^ near when there will be 2,000,000 people there. 
There is room there for a nation, if it were not for the fact that 
we want it as a part of our nation. I think that the commerce, 
and the trade, and the manufactures of the United States will be 
benefited by this improvement as they have not been benefited by 
an}' improvement since General Newton played havoc with the 
rocks at Hell Gate. 

Mr. Parsons, of Detroit : Michigan, of all other States, should 
favor this proposition. I went to Michigan when there were 
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200,000 people there. From that da}- to the present moment we 
have been asking and obtaining appropriations for the improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors. As you are aware, we are bounded 
on three sides b}' water, and we have numerous rivers and harbors 
to improve. There has been no lack in asking, and there has been 
no lack in granting appropriations for the benefit of the State of 
Michigan, likewise benefiting the commerce of the east and of the 
whole countr3\ I am very glad that this proposition has come up, 
and very glad that it has met opposition, because, thereby, an ex- 
pression of the sentiment of this meeting has been drawn out. 
The sentiment of this meeting is looked for with interest. A gen- 
tleman connected with the appropriation committee of the House 
of Representatives said that he would be very glad to get an ex- 
pression from us on the subject of appropriations generallj', and 
also on definite appropriations. This is a definite appropriation. 
Mr. President, some seora to think the question of appropriations 
for internal improvements has not been settled. The first appro- 
priation for the improvement of the Mississippi was asked for by 
a delegate from Michigan, at that time a vast territory extending 
to the Mississippi River. It was asked, if I mistake not, by our 
first delegate, for the purpose of improving the rapids at Des 
Moines, so that from St. Louis provisions could be taken to Du- 
buque for the benefit of those who were living there and develop- 
ing those mines. General Jackson, who was opposed to internal 
improvements, signed that bill at the request of this delegate from 
Michigan. The whole question has been settled from that day to 
this by the action of the Government, and by the action of such 
bodies as this. So that now we have only to unite in our approval, 
and aid, if necessar3% by going before a committee of Congress, 
in order to secure the passage of the appropriation. 

The resolution of Mr. Dodd was then agreed to. 

The President : I announce the following named gentlemen 
as the special committee to consider the Shipping question : Mr. 
Wetiierill, of Philadelphia ; Mr. Snow, of New York ; Mr. 
Low, of San Francisco ; Mr. Young, of Baltimore : Mr. Pope, 
of Chicago. 

The Secretary read the Vth subject for consideration 
presented by the Chicago Board of Trade, as follows : 
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" Resolved, That the enlargement of the Illinois and Michigan Canal, and 
the construction of the Hennepin Canal, connecting the Illinois 'and Missis- 
sippi Rivers, as by survey recently made by the Secretary of War, are neces- 
sary to control and materially reduce the cost of transport from the fields of 
production to the great lakes ; and that the cheapest possible transport from 
the interior to the seaboard is indispensable to the retention of foreign mar- 
kets for our cereals.** 

Mr. DoRE, of Chicago : Mr. President and Gentlemen, — The 
subject to which I desire to call your attention is, in my judgment, 
the most Important subject before the American people ; that is, 
cheap transport, and not only cheap transport, but the cheapest 
possible. I think it is admitted that the cheapest possible trans- 
port is by water. The last Congress made an appropriation for a 
survey of the Illinois and Michigan Canal wjth a view to its en. 
largement ; and for the survey of the so-called Hennepin Canal 
as a new enterprise. These surveys have been made by United 
States engineers, under th^ direction of the Secretary of War. 
And two bills are now pending before Congress ; one asking Con- 
gress to accept the Illinois and Michigan Canal upon the condi- 
tions named in the grant by the State of Illinois, which are that 
it shall be enlarged ; and the other calling for an appropriation for 
the construction of the Hennepin Canal in accordance with the 
survey. 

The Illinois and Michigan Canal extends from the Chicago 
Elver, in the city of Chicago, southwesterly ninetj'-six miles to 
La Salle on the Illinois River. The Illinois River from La Salle 
south for about one hundred miles is slack water navigation seven 
feet deep. The Hennepin survey extends from the Illinois River 
northwesterly to the Mississippi River sixty- four, sixty-five or 
seventy-five miles, the distance depending upon which of three 
surveys shall be taken for the western terminus. This canal has 
a branch canal or feeder from the Rock River to its summit level 
thirty-seven miles long. The survey for each canal and for the 
branch canal are for a channel eighty feet broad at the water sur- 
face, which is ten feet wider than the Erie, and seven feet depth 
of water, which is the same depth as the Erie. It is contemplated 
to use steam altogether on these canals as a motive power. The 
estimated cost for the enlargement of the Illinois and Michigan 
Canal is in round numbers $2,299,000. The estimated expense 
for construction of the Hennepin Canal, the branch and the right of 
o 
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wa}', is $6,673,000. These improvements completed would supply 
the now missing links of a complete water way from St. Paul to 
New York, a distance of two thousand miles. It so happens, as 
yon are aware, that while the Mississippi flows south, the great 
commercial current is east ; and as it is impossible to change the 
current of either, it would appear to be the part of wisdom to 
facilitate the flow of both by utilizing all the natural advantages 
along the line of each. 

What are the natural advantages along the line of this great 
commercial current? The upper Mississippi, the Illinois River, 
the Chicago River, Lakes Michigan, Huron, St. Clair and Erie, 
and the rivers Detroit, St. Clair and Hudson ; and to these can 
now be added the Erie Canal, three hundred and fifty miles long, 
which is entirely free to navigation. Looking at all these natural 
advantages, it is bj' no means strange, that uniting the rivers and 
lakes named together with the Erie Canal in one grand and con- 
tinuous water- waj' In' means of these short canals, is no new idea. 
A demand for untrammelled facilities for transport adequate to 
the growing commerce of that vast section of country known as 
the northwest, called public attention to the importance of con- 
structing these improvements, fifteen 3'ears ago, since which time, 
as 3'ou all know, both the population and production of that sec- 
tion have much more than doubled. And as they have increased, 
louder and the more urgent has been the call for these improve- 
ments ; and great as has been this increase in population and pro- 
duction, the probabilities are that it will be no less rapid for a 
centurv to come. 

In discussing subjects of this kind, with a view to asking Con- 
gress for appropriations, the following very important questions 
naturally arise : 1st. Is the work contemplated of a national 
character? 2nd. If constructed, would the results prove of suffi- 
cient importance to justify the expenditure? With regard to the 
first it may be said that an improvement within a State solely for 
the benefit of the people of that State, is not national ; but when 
an improvement in a State is made which shall be common to 
several States, it is national and not local. These improvements, 
if made, would be common to Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, and every other State and Territory within the broad range 
of their influence, from St. Paul to New York. Hence their 
national character cannot be questioned. What can be said of 
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the results ? This is the important question : Would the results 
prove of sufficient importance to justify the expenditure? In 
1872, as you are aware, the United States Senate appointed a 
committee to travel over the country- and see what improvements 
could be made to facilitate transportation to the seaboard. That 
committee attended to its dut3s and made a very comprehensive 
report. In referrinor to the Hennepin Canal, it is stated in that 
report that it would, if built, save in cost of transport in a single 
year, in moving the surplus cereal products of Iowa ^nd Minne- 
sota alone, a suflficient amount to pay for the entire cost of con- 
struction, upon a survey that had then been made, estimated to 
cost $4,500,000, and $1,260,000 in excess of the cost of construc- 
tion. That comjpaittee took no; cognizance of any other kind of 
freight, in either direction, than the cereals of Iowa and Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. NiMMO, chief of the Bureau of Statistics, saj's in his last 
report, that the provisions and breadstuffs exported from this 
country are almost altogether from the west and the northwest. 
And you are aware that if he had said that almost all the grain 
and the provisions received from the interior in New England and 
the middle States for home consumption came from the same 
place, his statement would have been equally' true. 

The estimated cost of transport from all the river towns between 
St. Paul and Rock Island to Chicago by this canal is just one-half 
the estimated cost for the same service by rail. And the actual 
saving in cost of transport a bushel, is given as six and six-tenths 
(6io) cents. And here I desire to call your attention to the very 
important fact that it costs about the same today for transporting 
a bushel of wheat or corn two hflndred miles inland from the 
fields of production to the lake ports, as it does to transport the 
same from the lake ports to the ocean, a distance five times greater. 

What we desire is, lo have a correspondingly cheap rate from 
the fields of production to the lake ports. Now, gentlemen, lest 
the estimated saving of six and six-tenths cents a bushel in 
transport charges b}^ this canal ma}^ be deemed extravagant, let us 
assume that five cents instead of six and six-tenths cents a bushel 
would be saved, and apply this -saving to the surplus cereal pro- 
ducts from the west and the northwest for the year 1880, and 
from the best information I have be^n able to obtain, five cents a 
bushel is rather under than above the actual saving. 
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During that year the city of Boston received 37,000,000 bashels 
of grain, and it exported 16,000,000 ; this left for home consump- 
tion, 21,000,000. Ever3-body familiar with the business knows, 
that when grain is shipped from Chicago for Pittsfield, Fall River, 
Lowell, or any of the important towns or cities in that State, it 
does not go to Boston and then come back to those places, but is 
shipped directly to those places. Nevertheless, while Boston has 
about one-fifth the entire population of the State, assume, if j^ou 
will, that the other four-fifths consume just as much as Boston, 
and no more, that would make 42,000,000 for the State of Massa- 
chusetts. The other five States of New England contain 340,000 
more than the State of Massachusetts. Still we will assume that 
the other ^\e States receive just as much and do more than the 
State of Massachusetts. This would be 42,000,000 more; or 
84,000,000 for all the New England States. The State of New 
York contains 1,072,000 more i>eople than all New England. 
Assume, if you will, that New York receives just as much and no 
more than New England. That would be 84,000,000 more, mak- 
ing altogether 168,000,000 for the New England States and New 
York. The saving of five cents a bushel on that amount would 
be $8,400,000. We will take no cognizance of the amount of the 
cereals received in New Jersey, Pennsylvania or Maryland. 

The exports from the countrj' — and here comes another national 
view, for I assume that every State in the Union is interested in 
the magnitude of the exports of the country — amounted to 252,- 
000,000 bushels. Five cents a bushel on that amount would be 
$12,600,000. To this add $8,400,000, and you have a saving of 
$21,000,000 on o|ir cereal exports, together with what was received 
in New England and New Yorlc for home consumption. 

But some gentleman may say, a large part of tlie production 
does not come from the northwest, which is true. We will, there- 
fore, assume that only one-half of it comes from the northwest 
and west of the Mississippi. But there is no doubt that the 
amount is more than that, because these water-ways influence all 
the rail freights west of the Mississippi, and, to a certain extent, 
all that border on the Mississippi on this side. It is scarcely pos- 
sible that we export more grain to foreign countries than is con- 
sumed in all the New t^ngland and middle States from the west 
and northwest. But we will assume that just one-half of it comes 
from the northwest and west of the Mississippi River. One-half 
of $21,000,000 is $10,500,000. 
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But the entire cost of all these works contemplated, is less than 

•,000,000 by $28,000, and if the United States would issue its 
bonds bearing three per cent interest — which I apprehend would 
be at a premium — the interest would be less than $270,000 per 
annum. 

I assure you, gentlemen, the more you investigate this subject 
the more astonished you will be at the results — you ma}' even 
assume that there will be only a single cent saved on a bushel in 
transpoii), and New England will save $420,000, which would be 
$150,000 more than enough to pay the interest on the entire cost 
of construction. New York will save $450,000, which would be 
enough to paj- interest on the entire cost of construction, and 
$150,000 in excess of that amount ; and the United States would 
save on its exports $1,260,000, sufBcient to pay the interest on 
the entire cost of construction four times over, and $180,000 in 
excess, and all this is on the hypothesis that one single cent a 
bushel is saved in cost of transpoiii. One cent a bushel saved on 
252,000,000 bushels — the amount exported in 1880 — $2,520,000. 

But, gentlemen, the home markets we have ; and it is reasonable 
to suppose that we can retain them, though the consumers have to 
pay a somewhat extravagant cost for transportation. This is 
essentially an agricultural country; agriculture, indeed, is our 
chief industry : and though not one-tenth part of the counti-y is 
under the plow, we have an immense surplus. That we have a 
surplus is proof positive that it is not needed for home consump- 
tion. Hence a foreign market is indispensable. Our misfortune 
is, that foreign markets are no less indispensable to other coun- 
tries (agricultural) that have a surplus, than our own. What 
countries are our competitors? Russia, Germany, Hungary, 
Egypt, the East Indies and Australia. All the natural advan- 
tages are not ours. It is true, we have cheap and fertile lands, 
and for the most part a sufficient rainfall ; we also have the best 
agricultural machinery and the best husbandry. Other countries, 
too, have cheap and fertile lands, and sev^eral of them have suffix 
cient rainfall. India has cheap labor ; ten cents a day is good 
wages in that country. Several of those countries have the great 
advantage of a less distance to overcome in transport. India has 
an immense advantage over us in the quality of its grain, which 
runs from five to seven per cent, better quality than our own. 
Russia and the East Indies are just beginning to use agricultural 
machiner3\ 
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The contest for supremac}" in the markets of. Great Britain and 
Western Europe, for the last twenty years, has been sharp, but 
indecisive. From 1860 to 1864, Russia shipped to Great Britain 
47,000,000 of grain, and the United Stales 127,000,000, nearly 
three times as much as Russia. But from 1868 to 1872, Russia 
shipped to Great Britain 118,000,000, and the United States 116,- 
000,000 — I give 3'ou round numbers. Comparing the last period 
with the first, you will see that the United States lost 11,000,000, 
while Russia gained 70,000,000. The reason of this is said to 
have been the increase of facilities for transport from the interior 
of Russia to the great shipping ports on the Black Sea. We are 
just entering into direct competition with Great Britain herself for 
supremacy in her own markets. 

The United States expends money for even much needed internal 
improvements with seemingly great reluctance. Great Britain pur- 
sues a different and more liberal polic}'. With a view to utilizing 
and developing the natural resources of the East Indies, Great 
Britain expended in that country, from 1867 to 1878 inclusive, in 
the construction of canals for both irrigation and transportation, 
fifty- three millions of dollars, less $153,000. 

On the first of April, 1883, there were 9,325 miles of railway 
in the East Indies. These railwa3's are designated as guaranteed 
and State railways. The guaranteed railways receive a dividend 
of ^ve per cent, on cost of construction ; the State railways of 
four and one-half per cent. The amount invested in the guaran- 
teed railways is about $475,000,000, and about $90,000,000 in 
the State railways. But the conditions are, that freight shall be 
transported so cheaply to deep water that the railways cannot earn 
these .dividends. What are the facts today ? Sea-going vessels 
can go to Cawnpore, nine hundred miles up the Ganges, receive 
full cargoes of grain, and deliver them in London and Liverpool 
without breaking bulk, bj' way of the Suez Canal. And not con- 
tent with these remarkable advantages, there is a demand for an 
enlargement of the present Suez Canal, or the construction of 
another parallel thereto. Great Britain is a proud and rich nation, 
and is apparently exceedingly restive under its dependence on this 
and other countries for its cotton, its bread, and its pro\n8ions ; 
and the evident intention is, cost what it may, to release herself 
from that dependence. In her endeavors to do this, she does not 
confine herself to her own dominions. South Central Africa, in 
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the region of the Congo, a wonderful river, susceptible of navi- 
gation for the largest vessels to the far interior, is receiving special 
attention. The darkness of the Dark Continent is being verv 
rapidl}' dispelled. It is already known that Central Africa has all 
the advantages of soil, climate, navigable rivers, and great lakes 
peculiar to the most favored grand divisions of the globe. It is 
no mean country that can support twice the population of the 
United States, and 33,000,000 in addition thereto, under a system 
of rude, barbaric husbandry. That cotton grows, grazing is good 
and cattle are abundant on the great plains of Africa, is also 
well known. Who, therefore, will be astonished to learn at any 
time, that Great Britain has taken possession of the better portion 
of Africa, and b}' that means will be enabled to free herself in 
great measure from dependence upon other countries for bread, 
provisions, and raw material for her manufactories? 

It has been asked by many persons, and by even respectable 
newspapers, why the State of Illinois does not build the Hennepin 
Canal. Those familiar with the boundaries of the State would not 
care to ask that question. While Illinois has 56,000 square miles, 
not one-twentieth part of the State has any more interest in the 
construction of this canal than the State of Maine or Georgia. 
The section of country that would be mainly tributary to this 
canal lies west of the Mississippi, and not east of that river. I 
understand that my time has expired, but I beg leave to call your 
attention to a few facts. The amount of tax on whiskej^ or spirits 
for a term of forty-five days would be quite sufficient to make 
these internal improvements. Would it not be more for the benefit 
of the public to appl^- so much of this tax as may be needed to 
making these improvements, than to abolish the tax altogethw? 

Mr. Buchanan, of Trenton : But would it be proper to divert 
the whiskey tax to the improvement of water ways? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Dore: Who are they that ask for these improvements? 
The farmers, the producers. What special right have they to 
make the demand? The^' have the right which the furnishing of 
four-fifths of the entire exports of the country for the last sixty 
3'ears can give them ; and they have the further right which the 
furnishing of the entire products from whence, at the present, 
comes the whole of the internal revenue of the countrj-, can give 
them. The amount of internal revenue last year was $144,000,000. 
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Who is he, and whom does he represent, who says the farmers 
shall not have these improvements? I leave this question for 
some other gentleman to answer. 

I thank yon, gentlemen, for your kind attention. 

Mr. Miller, of New York : Mr. Chairman, — I attend this 
meeting ver3' unexpected I3' and somewhat unprepared. A very 
eminent gentleman in our Board in New York was appointed to 
attend, but was unable to do so, and I, as an unworthy represent- 
ative perhaps, was sent in his place. I will say, however, that I 
have given a great deal of attention to the water transportation of 
the United States. I have been connected with canal transporta- 
tion more or less all my life, as was my father before me, who 
was one of the pioneers, I may say, in inland and canal trans- 
portation. I have hastily put together a few ideas, which I will 
give you. 

There is no country upon the earth so liberally supplied by the 
hand of nature with navigable rivers and inland seas adapted to 
commerce as our own, and in no small measure are we indebted to 
this circumstance for the extraordinary growth in population and 
rapid development of territory and its resultant wealth, which have 
not only excited the envy and admiration of older nations, but 
have made our land the Mecca, as it were, of the people of all 
other nationalities. 

Yet a reference to the history of our countrj' will most conclu- 
sively show that the great and rapid strides we have made, date 
from the year 1826, when, thanks to the genius and prescience of 
the honored De Witt Clinton, the great natural inland system of 
navigable water courses of the United States was utilized and ren- 
dered of practical use and value by the opening for navigation of 
that connecting link in the chain, the Erie Canal. Then, and then 
only, was it possible to open up to the enterprise of the industrial 
classes of the world our vast and fertile territory of the West, 
which has become the principal grain and food-producing portion 
of our country, and may be not inaptl}' termed the granary of the 
world. 

In relation to the value of the canals to the public, Mr. 
Blanchard, acting Vice President of the Erie Railway, whose 
understanding of the transportation question from a railroad point 
of view is probably unsurpassed, if equalled, gave important tes- 
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timony before the Hepburn legislative investigating committee, as 
to the value of the Erie Canal in preventing exorbitant rates upon 
the railroad, and thus extending the benefits that result from 
cheap transportation to ever}^ portion of the State, as follows : 

By Mr. Hepbubk, Chairman : 

Q. Do I understand you that the canal is a very important factor in deter- 
mining the rate of the railroads? 

A. An extremely important factor. 

Q. Do you think making the canals free as it is termed, or, in other words, 
abolishing all tolls, would induce any change in the present railroad tariflf? 

A. I think it might. I have not gone over each article specifically, but 
the situation seems to me to be this : The State holds within its grasp the 
great controller of the freight rate within its border, to wit : the canal. There 
is not a town that is not affected more or less, within the whole State, from 
the extreme northeast to the extreme southwest corner of it, by the canal 
policy and rates of the State ; every rate that we make to or from Buffalo iu 
competition witk the Erie canal, has more or less influence to every point 
this side of Buffalo. 

Mr. Albert Fink, the pool commissioner of the great trunk 
lines, and a recognized authority on railro£^d matters, testified 
before the same committee that whenever a reduction is made in 
the rail rates from Chicago to New York, occasioned by lake and 
canal competition, the reduction extends to Louisville, Nashville 
and Savannah, as follows : 

**It extends to every point of the country, I might say. Today, when they 
charge ten cents or twelve cents a hundred from Chicago to New York, the 
steamship lines from here to Savannah take up that freight and carry it for 
fifteen cents from here to Savannah, making a rate from Chicago to Savannah 
of twenty-five cents ; the regular rate from Chicago to Savannah hy railroads 
may be at the time fifty, sixty, seventy, or eighty cents ; they have to come 
down and conform to the water rate. The rate in Savannah determines 
again the rate in Atlanta. Atlanta is, perhaps, the most interior of all the 
towns in the country, and generally gets the highest rates on that account. 
They carry their freight for nothing from Chicago to New York, almost, and 
then from here by water to Savannah, and then they carry the short distance 
from Savannah up to Atlanta themselves — that is 200 miles — and the other 
rail lines that work from Chicago to Nashville, Louisville, Chattanooga and 
Atlanta, have simply to conform to the rates that the steamship lines and the 
rail lines from Chicago and New York make. Thus the lake navigation and 
canal navigation regulate the rates of the whole country, you may say, from 
Canada down to the Gulf." 

It will, therefore, be seen from the testimony of Messrs. 
Blanohabd and Fink, that the statement that is frequently made, 
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either wilfully or through ignorance, that the day of the usefulness 
of the canals has passed, is entirely without foundation, and that 
that great conception and work of our fathers, through whose 
benign operations our country has become imperial in all that re- 
lates to population, wealth and commerce, and whereb}' the con- 
struction and operation of the existing gigantic system of railways 
was made possible, is j'et not only sovereign in the matter of cheap 
transportation, but also the controller and dictator in the matter 
of rates. It is my judgment, from an acquaintance with them for 
a long time, that Messrs. Blanchard and Fink are without their 
peers as experts in railroad matters. 

I will now give j'ou an extract from a speech by the Hon. 
Thomas G. Alvord, made in the Assembly, February 27th, 1878, 
Mr. Alvord being a man who has been identified with the canal 
from its earliest history, and a gentleman who is particularly 
favorable to railroads as well. He says : 

" There is another and a greater theme in regard to this matter — a matter 
which can be extended to vast lengths in reference to the commerce of the 
State of New York." 

While I am reading the testimony of these gentlemen as regards 
the State of New York, I wish the gentlemen of this National 
Board of Trade to understand that it is simply illustrative of the 
advantages of water navigation generally, and of the imperative 
necessit}'^ for its maintenance ; because the water-ways of the 
countr}' — the Mississippi, the Columbia, the Ohio, the Hudson, 
and various other navigable rivers of the United States, and its 
harbors and great lakes — are fixed facts, while railroads are being 
multiplied with great rapidit}' . The water-ways are the great con- 
trollers and regulators of freight, furnishing the cheapest method 
of transportation. Mr. Alvord continues : 

** So far as I am concerned, I do not believe that railroads are useless ; I 
believe that they are useful ; I believe that they are a necessary appendage 
to the commerce of the country wherever they may exist. I believe that we 
can, with just as much right and power upon our part, take them away from 
our borders and away from our State, as we can take away the canals of the 
State. But, sir, at the same time, I believe that history shows us, in regard 
to the matter of railroads, that when we come to the transportation by water, 
no matter what the prices may be, when it comes to the point when that 
business has got to be done at the lowest possible figure, water must always 
command the price against railroads. The rule of the past is the rule of the 
present. Ocean navigation is the cheapest in the world; lake navigation 
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comes next, river next, canal next, and railroads last. Today, gentlemen 
talk about ^this and that thing in regard to the transportation of property 
through the State, as affected or not affected by the matter of tolls. The 
question of tolls is a mere bagatelle to the interest of the people of this 
State. Let me point you to tlie fact that, during the entire history of the 
canals of the State, so long as railroads have been within her borders and 
been permitted to carry freight, notwithstanding the opposition of the Balti- 
more and Ohio, notwithstanding the opposition of the Erie, notwithstanding 
the opposition of other competing railroad freight lines of this country, there 
has been an equal and steady increase, from the moment that the icy fetters 
of winter were fastened upon the canal until the incoming spring, of the 
cost of transportation throughout the length and breadth of our State, telling 
not only upon the commerce that goes to the far-off world across the sea, 
telling not only on the productions of the West, but telling upon the pro- 
ductions of the State of New York, and upon the necessities of the State of 
New York, fed by means gathered from the West and from across the ocean. 
The New York Central Eailroad, sir, is the one that regulates, so far as 
that matter is concerned, and can regulate cheaper and better than any other, 
the question in reference to the charges of the railroads ; and whenever a 
railroad freight tariff is made in the winter time, all these roads, sooner or 
later, however they may compete and undertake to get out from the necessity, 
have to come down to the rate established by the New York Central Railroad, 
as the rate governing the railroad transportation of the country. Your 
canals of your State are in competition with your railroads, and in com- 
petition directly with your New York Central Eailroad. and down, down, 
down goes your freight — 20, 30, 40, 50 per cent, for seven of the twelve 
months of the year, at least, below the remaining five months of the year. 
Sir, outside of a question of tolls, outside of a question of benefit or advan- 
taj^e to us, so far as the canals are concerned ns a source of revenue, and as 
an offset to any amount of indebtedness you can place upon the people of this 
State by making |;hese canals free, I say there is an incalculable benefit upon 
the right side of the credit ledger in favor of free canals, if it is only for the 
purpose of regulating for seven months of the year the expense of transport- 
ing property through the limits of the State." 

What applies, understand, to the State of New York, in the 
remarks of Mr. Alvord, applies equally to the whole United 
States. Having thus shown the importance of the water routes, 
as controllers and regulators of the railroads in the matter of 
rates, I think* I am clearl}' justified in stating that the people of 
the United States would be largely benefited in their maintenance 
as regulating railroad charges, aside from the millions upon 
millions of tons that are safelyfand cheaply transported over them 
during each season of navigation. 

But we should not be content with the mere continuance of that 
which we possess. We should persevere in the work of improves 
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ment. Transportation is king. It determines the possibility of 
the profitable extension of our producing territory, and in no way 
can more be accomplished, with the same outlay, than in improv- 
ing the navigable water-ways of our country, and supplementing 
them with connecting canals whenever commerce and the welfare 
of the people require it. 

There has been in the past, of the many appropriations made by 
the Government, doubtless, considerable money expended on works 
of questionable utility, or otherwise squandered. I am fully per- 
suaded, however, that whether wisely or wastefuUy expended, the 
general benefit to our countr}', resulting from the improvements 
made, could scarcely be over-estimated, overbalancing the losses 
beyond all comparison. [Applause.] 

The subject of the improvement of the inland water transporta- 
tion of our country should be considered solely in regard to the 
general benefit that flows therefrom. To deny needed improve- 
ments, lest Congress should authorize extravagant and wasteful 
appropriations, would be an equally forcible argument for the 
abolition of the legislative branch altogether. 

The statistics of the Erie Canal, for the season of navigation of 
1883, less than seven months, show the amount of grain trans- 
ported to New York to be over 42,000,000 bushels, against a little 
over 38,000,000 during the same period by all the railroads ter- 
minating at New York. 

The entire tonnage of the canals of New York, for the jear, is 
about 7,000,000 tons, — and I will say, right here, that it was an 
off year, — an amount largely in excess of the foreign export ton- 
nage of the port of New York for the entire year. When^ you 
consider that the entire tonnage of the Erie Canal, which is usually 
lost to sight and fails to receive that prominent attention which it 
deserves in connection with our foreign export trade, is far in 
excess of the whole of it, whether by steam or by sail, you can 
form some idea of the vast contribution that is made to the com- 
merce of the country by that medium. An oflScial report made to 
the Government of the Dominion of Canada, claims that the effect 
of free transportation on the Erie Canal for the past season, in- 
volved a loss to the commerce of the Dominion of $7,000,000, 
another pregnant fact. 

These remarks bring me to the consideration of the subject, in 
Advocacy of which, as a delegate to this Board, and as Chairman 
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of the Committee on Canals of the New York Board of Trade and 
Transportation, I have the honor to appear before you ; that is, 
the construction by the Government of the projected Hennepin 
Canal, connecting the Mississippi River with the great Lakes and 
the Atlantic Ocean, via the Erie Canal and Hudson River. The 
great advantage to be derived bj' the country from the construc- 
tion of this comparatively short canal (65 miles), at the sftiall 
expenditure of about $5,000,000, as I have it ; but I stand corrected 
by the statement of Mr. How, something over $6,000,000, as by 
estimates of United States Engineers, is so fully set forth in the 
pamphlet and accompanying map prepared by the Michigan and 
Mississippi Canal Commission, that it would be a work of superero- 
gation on my part to further occupy 3'our time in rehearsing it. 
The subject has been for several years before the Board that I 
have the honor to represent, and has received its careful considera- 
tion and unqualified endoraement. The Board considers the work 
entirely national in its character, in no sense local, and that the 
Federal Government, emulating the spirit that characterized the 
State of New York in connecting the great Western Lakes with 
the Hudson River, should, in the interest of the commerce of the 
republic, continue the extension by uniting the waters of Lake 
Michigan with the Mississippi River, thereby giving a continuous 
water navigation from the Atlantic Ocean through the numerous 
tributaries of the Father of Waters, to almost every State of the 
Union. The commerce that would go through these water-ways, 
the Hudson River, the Erie Canal, the Great Lakes and the Hen- 
nepin Canal to the Mississippi, would affect almost every State 
throughout the United States this side of the Rocky Mountains. 

Mr. HoLLiDAT, of Indianapolis : Is it contemplated that this 
canal shall be free ? 

The President : I believe that is the proposition. Mr. Dore 
can explain. 

Mr. Dore, of Chicago : O, yes ; it would be of no account 
otherwise. 

Mr. HoLLiDAT : To be maintained by the Government? 

Mr. Dore : Yes ; an entirel}' free water-way. 

Mr. Buchanan, of Trenton : This transportation question is not 
without its problems, and very serious problems, especially for the 
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Eastern part of the country. The State that I represent (New 
Jersey) , is an agricultural as well as a manufacturing State. The 
statistics of the crop reports for 1883, will show that the yield of 
corn and wheat to the cultivated acre in New Jersey, was higher 
than the 3'ield to the cultivated acre in Wisconsin, Illinois, or 
Iowa. The price of farming lands with us is from $50 to $200 an 
acre. In Burlington and Monmouth Counties, $200 an acre is not 
an uncommon price for a large farm. Within the last few years 
we have had to come in competition with wheat raised in Dakota, 
upon lands located on the Northern Pacific strip at twenty- five 
cents an acre, and less. Transportation has been cheapened to 
such an extent that the wheat raised upon that land bought at 
that nominal price has entirely prostrated the agricultural interests 
of my section. It is a fact that it is impossible for our farming 
community to make money enough to p&y the interest upon the 
capital invested in their lands, after paying the high taxes to which 
the requirements of modern civilization have subjected them, and 
have anything left for the support of their families, the education 
of their children, or to lay b^' for a rainy day. So that the 
interest of that portion of the United States is directly opposed 
to anything which makes the transportation of grain cheaper than 
it now is. I do not say that we are all selfish enough to oppose 
this Hennepin Canal scheme for that reason alone, and yet self- 
interest is a reason which appeals very forcibly to every created 
man. There is another reason, however, which seems to me 
should weigh with us before we endorse this proposition ; and I 
speak the more freely upon it because of my advocacy of an 
appropriation for an improvement at the mouth of the Columbia 
River. This proposed canal is bejond tide-water. It will run 
through private property from beginning to end. I do not sup- 
pose it will run through an acre of land, from river to lake, 
belonging to the General Government, It seems to me that that 
is an objection that should have some weight. It is said that the 
United States Government should make no appropriations of this 
kind, except for tide- water ways. I do not say that the objection 
is a good one, but if there be any force in it, it applies most 
strongly to this proposed improvement. Figures have been given 
us by the gentleman who has advocated this proposition, tending 
to show the great saving that would be effected in the transporta- 
tion of grain through this canal. But that is not all a saving. 
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Everj^ dollar that is paid to a railroad company is not wasted. 
The railway companies have their employes and operatives ; thej' 
disburse their moneys through the country, and those moneys are 
not wasted ; the}' have simpl}' changed possession. But, along- 
side of the figures which the gentleman has produced, I desire to 
lay this consideration : Whether what is saved to the Western 
producer is not taken from the Eastern producer. I do not wish 
to antagonize the interests of one section with those of another. 
I only wish to lay before you some reasons why I am not so en- 
thusiastically in favor of this proposition, as others. 

Mr. Pope, of Chicago : Mj' experience has been that in any 
decline of transportation rates, the Eastern States get more than 
half the benefit. I am so situated, being in the grain trade at 
Chicago, and familiar with every change in rates of transportation, 
that I think I know this to be the fact. Only recently it pleased 
the pool commissioners to reduce the freight from Chicago and 
other points through the Western States ten per cent. What was 
the result? Did we get a corresponding advantage in Chicago? 
Not a bit of it. New York and all the Eastern States shared 
more of the benefit of that decline than the Western producer. 
Not only is that true, but during the past year there have been 
times when the rate of freight has been as high as eighty cents a 
cental, and then suddenly' has been reduced to thirty, and at one 
time to ten cents, and in all instances the Eastern States got a 
much larger share of the reduction than the Western. 

Mr. Buchanan : Allow me to ask whether the Eastern producers, 
after all, did not have to bear the greater share of that burden, 
because the decline was mainly felt there? 

Mr. Pope : I think I can answer the gentleman very positively 
on that point. It so happens that through the Eastern States, as 
well as the State of New Jersey, grain shipped from Chicago is 
distributed to the different points of consumption direct. It is the 
case, especially in New England, but I cannot say that the pro- 
ducer in New Jersey is benefited so much b}' it. But that is not 
the point I am talking about. However, since that point is raised, 
I dare to say that New Jersey is not only an agricultural State, 
but a very large manufacturing State. The New England States 
are manufacturing States, as we all know. The Eastern manufac- 
turer employs his labor at perhaps no greater saving than the 
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Western. He goes to the West to buy flour, to buy corn meal, or 
the corn in the berry, to buy beef, to buy pork, to buy everything 
necessary for consumption as food. And, gentlemen, if you 
defeat the measure before 3'ou, I assure 3'ou that you will injure 
the manufacturing interests much more than you will the agricul- 
tural. 

Mr. DoRE, of Chicago: I understand the gentleman to ask 
whether a reduction in freight would not be principally for the 
benefit of the shipper rather than of the consumer ; was that it? 

Mr. Buchanan : Whether the benefit would not go to the pro- 
ducer on cheap Western lands, as against the producer on dear 
Eastern lands. 

Mr. DoRE : I did not understand the point. But I want to say^, 
that, so far as the cost of production is concerned, you cannot 
benefit the consumer without benefiting the producer, because you 
can see that a man purchasing wheat or corn in New York or 
Boston could get it for less, if the freight were nothing, than if it 
were fift}' cents a bushel. 

Mr. Nelson, of Chicago : I would like to make a suggestion to 
Mr. Buchanan. The cheapening of freights does not interfere 
with the producer of New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and Eastern 
Pennsylvania, or New York. Why? Because the product of 
those farming lands i^ of a ver^- much finer quality than that of 
the West. The coarser grains of the West enter into the con- 
sumption of the Eastern farmers for feeding purposes, and the 
cheaper you can make grain of the coarser sorts in the Eastern 
States, tributary to these large interests and these large popula- 
tions, the more cheaply you produce your milk and butter and 
cheese and all the finer products of the farm, which enter into con- 
sumption among your manufacturing population, and the larger 
population of the cities. In short, there is no competition, as to 
the articles we are talking about, between the producer of the East 
and the producer of the West. 

Mr. DoRE, of Chicago : Mr. President, allow me to saj', 
wherever it is the case, as it is in New P^ngland, to my certain 
knowledge, that we ship the coarser grains Eastward to feed cattle 
and hogs, as Mr. Nelson said ; the reason we do it is because we 
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aflfbrd it to them so much cheaper than thej^ can raise it themselves. 
It is not a damage to them if we furnish them a bushel of grain at 
fifty or ninety cents which it would cost them a dollar to raise. 

Mr. Buchanan : I think it is a damage to the farmer of the 
Middle States to place grain at his door cheaper than he can raise it. 

Mr. DoRE : I understand that New Jersey is a great State for 
vegetables and fruit, and I have no doubt it is a great State agri- 
culturall}', otherwise. I am not looking, however, at this or that 
particular State or town, but to the interests of the whole countrj- 
and especially to the foreign commerce of the whole country. We 
must have a foreign market for our surplus products, or thc}^ are 
worthless on our hands. 

Mr. Snow, of New York : Mr. President, it seems to me not 
exactly in place for us to be discussing the question that Mr. 
Buchanan raises. It is interminable. It is a question of pro- 
tection, and we may never get to the end of it. If such reasons 
as Mr. Buchanan gives were to prevail, we should all be confined 
to the narrow limits of our own States. We could not take New 
Jerse3' milk to New York because the New York milkmen would 
be damaged. That sufficiently illustrates the whole question. 
When you come to the farm products of our State, our garden 
products in the neighborhood of the city, our farmers and gar- 
deners might say, according to this argument, that outside products 
should be shut out, otherwise they would be ruined. But the 
great majority of the people of this country are poor, and they 
want to be fed as cheaply as possible. As I understand this 
proposition, it is to open up communication between all the sections 
of this country and make our transportation as cheap as possible, 
so that we may carry our products with the least expense, and for 
the greatest benefit of the greatest number. I think, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that, to raise this question of protection, and to say that this 
canal would injure the man that had a hundred acres of land in 
New Jersey, is a great mistake. Undoubtedly, from the point of 
view presented to us, Mr. Buchanan would be perfectly correct. 
But I submit that there would be no limit to such forms of pro- 
tection as he is talking about. We are shut out of the markets of 
the world now by a rigid protection system, b}^ this protective 
tariff that we are under. Here we are, a company of merchants 
6 
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who have come together to discuss mercantile matters, and we 
raise a question of this kind right among ourselves ; we are told 
that this canal would benefit our country at large against the 
foreigner, and here a New Jerseyman comes up and wants to be 
protected against a part of his own country ; he has shut out pretty 
much all the products of Europe, in order to benefit his manufac- 
turing community, and he wants New Jersey protected also as 
against Michigan, and the new West. 

Mr. Young, of Baltimore : Mr. President, I do not rise to dis- 
cuss this question, but rather to make m}^ acknowledgments for the 
additional information which I am gaining here this morning. If 
the representations of mj' friend Buchanan are correct, we have 
the very first instance I ever heard of in which a Jersey farmer was 
outwitted. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Buchanan : I only use my own State as an illustration for 
the whole country. I do not speak of an}" small section of the 
country alone. 

Mr. Young : And I will use the States of Mar3^1and and Penn- 
sylvania also as illustrations. I know that we have been sub- 
jected to this same competition. Farmers are very apt to complain, 
both East and West ; they are birds of a feather. In the State of 
Pennsylvania, in which State I was born, and in the State of 
Maryland, in which I now reside, the farmers are diversifjing their 
industries. If they cannot compete with the Western farmers in 
corn, they raise something else. It has been my habit to spend 
part of m}' summers on the New Jersej' coast, and I will say, that 
if those farmers do not have a good market for their products I 
do not know what a good market is. 

There is only one other remark I wish to make. Notwithstand- 
ing the high prices of land — and I know, as Mr. Buchanan says, 
that there are plenty of farms in Pennsylvania and Maryland 
which could not be bought today for $200 an acre — yet with the 
thrift and industry, and the practice which they have of diversify- 
ing their products, I believe, as sincerely as I believe anything in 
the world, that the farmers in the East are financially in far better 
condition than those in the West. 

Mr. SiDWELL, of Chicago : There is one point that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey alluded to, in relation to these national im- 
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provements being limited to tide-water rivers. If that rule had 
been carried out rigidly since the formation of the Government, it 
would certainlj'^ have ruled out the inland lakes, which have re- 
ceived in the past large appropriations, and are still receiving 
them. It is too late, I think, to enforce that view of tlie case 
now. This Hennepin Canal is not a local improvement, although 
it is located entirely in our own State of Illinois. At the same 
time it affects all the Staters of the northwest. Out there in the 
northwest we raise the coarser grains, and very largely the cost of 
those grains laid down in the seaboard cities, and in Europe, con- 
sists of the cost of transportation, and that, in late years, has 
been very materially reduced. I, mj'seU, have been in the grain 
business in Chicago twenty-five years continuously, and I can tes- 
tify that the cost of movement in every direction has been very 
materially reduced in that time. The method of moving it has 
also been changed, owing to the immense quantities going for- 
ward. It is necessary, however, that we should travel still further 
in the same direction in order to complete the good work — not 
onlj' as to the interest alluded to by the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey, but particularly to retain the control of the European mar- 
kets. That is what we are after, and that is what we desire. The 
surplus products of the northwest have got to go to Europe, and 
the prices they bring there fix the value of the balance that is con- 
sumed in this country. It is true that a small proportion only 
goes to Europe. That proportion, small though it be, fixes to 
a very large extent the value of the balance consumed in this 
country. It is a fact that any assistance that can be given to any 
interest in this country, benefits the whole of it. It is also true 
that we are an agricultural nation ; that our prosperity as a nation 
depends on the agriculturists, and whatever measure of relief or 
assistance can be given to them is a benefit directly as well as in- 
directly also to the manufacturers of the countrj'. You Eastern 
gentlemen, very largely represent manufacturing localities ; and 
3'et it is of as much importance to 3'ou as it can be to us of 
the West to have cheap transportation. You Eastern manufacturers 
want your raw material, which we produce, laid down at your 
doors at as low a rate as possible ; and we of the West, who con- 
sume your manufactured articles, want them sent to us as cheaply 
as possible. 

It has been brought out in this discussion, and it is true, that 
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canals aflfect the cost of transportation over a very large area. I, 
myself, am engaged in buying grain in the interior of various 
States west of Chicago, and bringing it there and selling it again 
to Eastern shippers and exporters. I find in the course of my 
business that whenever we strike any region of countr}' in the 
neighborhood of a canal, and go to a railroad in order to find out 
freight rates, the first question propounded is, what measure of 
competition with the canal there is from the point from which we 
are trying to get a low rate ; and the nearer the point is to the 
canal, the more directlj^ it comes into competition, and the lower 
is the rate. For instance, on the Illinois and Michigan Canal, say 
from ten to fifteen miles on each side, the farmers would cart down 
their grain to the line of the canal, and sell it there. Why? Be- 
cause on the hne of the railroads within seventy -five to one hun- 
dred miles of Chicago, the railroad freight rate is from ten to 
fifteen cents a cental, while on the line of the canal it is onlv one 
and a half to two cents a cental. But that is only within a limited 
district. 

Take the freight rate from Chicago to Buffalo. Vessels can be 
engaged all winter to carry grain and lay it down in Buff'alo in the 
spring, at the rate of five cents a bushel. (Lake freights are 
always figured by the bushel and not b}^ the cental.) That in- 
cludes three cents for winter storage in the elevators, from the 
loth of November to the 15th of April. The distance is a thou- 
sand miles bj' lake, whereas by railroad it is only half thai. 

After all, the question comes right down to the export trade. 
That is what we are after, and that is what we must have in the 
West in order to develop our country. Anything that can be done 
to cheapen the method of putting our grains into Liverpool, and 
thereb}' giving us control of European markets, enables us to 
further develop our western country. We have now got to about 
the end of our string. Our western warehouses are full of grain, 
with no demand. The European demand has been cut off" by the 
production of other countries. The trade of Odessa and other 
ports on the Black Sea has been built up marvelously. The Rus- 
sian Government is making great efforts in the waj' of internal 
improvements, so as to compete with us. The British Govern- 
ment is exi)ending almost fabulous sums in India in this same 
direction. It seems to me, therefore, that now is the time for this 
Government to make some effort in the same direction. This 
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Hennepin Canal would not involve a heavj' expenditure, and I 
trust that there will be no opposition to the measure. 

Mr. Stranahan, of New York : There are a few stubborn prac- 
tical facts that it may be well for this Board to consider, touching 
the question of canals and slack- water navigation. I remember 
quite well that when this Board met at Richmond, in 1869, our 
friends from Virginia urged upon us the propriety of recommend- 
ing to Congress an appropriation for the construction of the James 
River and Kanawha Canal. Those people were in earnest. They 
sincerely' believed, as our Chicago friends believe, that railroads 
were never to come into serious competition with the undertaking. 
I could not, however, look upon it in the same light that our 
Virginia friends did. The climbing of those mountains seemed to 
me to belong with more propriety to railroad enterprise than to 
canal navigation. I ventured to cite the case of the Pennsylvania 
canal, which was first destroyed and then purchased by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company, and then abandoned. That was 
claimed to be a great water-way between the Atlantic and the Ohio 
river. The Virginians said that what had happened to the Penn- 
sylvania Canal could never happen to the James Kiver and Kanawha 
Canal. But what is its history ? That canal is abandoned. The 
railway is busy, and the last has been said touching the James 
River and Kanawha Canal. 

The Erie Canal is in one of the best locations for canal naviga- 
tion in the whole country, connecting the lakes with the Atlantic — 
the great work of Clinton, the pride of the State of New York, 
the hope of the West. Where is it? Last winter our Legislative 
was brought to the necessity of declaring it a free canal. In the 
mean time, two new trunk lines of railroad have been completed 
between New York and the lakes, and others are in contemplation, 
running the whole year round, while the canal is frozen up five 
months of the year. Now, gentlemen, I do believe — and I regret 
to believe, for there is no man in this room more interested in 
canals than myself — that the competition between canals and rail- 
way transportation is such as to doom all canals and slack-water 
navigation, and I think it would be useless and unwise for the 
Government to expend its money in such an undertaking. 

Mr. DoRE, of Chicago : Mr. President, I think that such remarks 
ought to be replied to, and with the permission of the Board I will 
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endeavor t^ do it. I happaned to b2 in Richmond at the tims the 
gentleman spsaks of, and what was the proposition touching the 
Kanawha Canal? It was to tunnel the Blue Mountains to the 
extent of nine miles ; the appropriation first asked was $75,000,000, 
the}' then asked for $60,000,000, and then thought they could get 
it for $25,000,000, but it was never built. 

The measure of the influence of the canal is not simply and 
solely what it carries over its waters, but it is the pulling down of 
fi-eights on every ton that passes over the railwaj's, and that must 
be taken into consideration also in measuring the influence of the 
canal. 

As I have stated, the Mississippi flows south. All the great 
railways cross the Mississippi from east to west. We have the 
Illinois Canal almost completed. That makes water transportation 
complete from forty miles above St. Louis to Chicago with oar 
present canal. This brings the whole country west of the Missis- 
sippi under the influence of this canal. I think you understand 
that the railways go out of Chicago as the spokes of a wheel. If 
this canal went in between any two of the spokes it would not 
amount to much, but the fact is that the river cuts them all, for 
seven hundred and sixty-one miles, and I say it is dictator as to 
what the freights shall be west of the Mississippi. 

■ 

Mr. Parsons, of Detroit : I have been exceedingly interested in 
this debate. It has brought out new sentiments and new thoughts. 
The point that Mr. Buchanan makes, as I understand it, is that 
this improved transportation by canals and railwa3's from the West 
has lessened the value of the products of Eastern farmers and 
prejudiced their interests. Mr. Buchanan says it is not confined 
to New Jersey alone, but includes all the Middle and New England 
States. I have recently had a communication from the President 
of the Agricultural Societj^ of the State of New York, who says 
they cannot raise wheat in that State because they have to com- 
pete with the Far West, and therefore they are resorting to other 
industries, to the damage of the farming interests, because it 
reduces the value of their farms. Now what he said in his letter 
to me in reference to the State of New York, has precisely the 
same weight in reference to the State of Michigan. It is a fact, 
Mr. Pkesihent, that we cannot raise wheat in that State to advan- 
tage. The price of wheat on Change in the city of Detroit the dsiy 
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I left it was ninety-one cents. Our farmers say that they cannot 
raise wheat to advantage and profit for ninety -one cents, and I 
believe them. We have, of course, every advantage of transpor- 
tation. We are bounded on three sides by water. There is hardly 
a point in the State of Michigan that is more than forty miles 
from water transportation, and we have railway transportation 
without limit. But what damages us, Mr. President, is simply 
this: The low price of transportation from the extreme West. 
That reduces the value of the lands by one-half, because I know 
farms in Michigan today that can be bought at $40 to S50 an acre 
which ten j-ears ago could not have been bought for $100, and that 
Within fifteen miles of Detroit. In the extreme West they have 
every advantage over us. They get their lands for nothing, and 
with these improved methods of raising and preparing wheat thej' 
can put it on the market very much cheaper than we can. I am 
not prepared to say, by an}^ means, that it is not wise to build the 
Hennepin Canal, and yet my sentiments accord somewhat on that 
subject with Mr. Stranahan's. I think the time lias passed for 
canals ; that the competition of the railwaj^s is suflScient to protect 
transportation interests in every direction. 

Mr. Miller, of New York : I wish to reply first to the remarks 
made b}^ my friend Mr. Stranahan in reference to the abandon- 
ment of the Pennsylvania Canal. That canal was designed by 
that great Commonwealth to compete with the State of New York 
after the construction of the Erie Canal. It is well known that up 
to that time Philadelphia exceeded New York in population, in 
commerce and in wealth. But there was no natural highway in 
which to construct the Pennsylvania Canal. Everything was 
artificial. The Allegheny Mountains loomed up in the face of the 
enterprise, and after years of struggle it was abandoned as a hope- 
less task. You might almost as well hope to ascend the cataract 
of Niagam in a canoe as to undertake to compete against a natural 
highway qf commerce. ^ 

Gentlemen, I have given you the opinion of the highest railway 
experts, and that should be conclusive. As I showed you before, 
we deliver at the port of New York, through the Erie Canal, over 
three million bushels in excess of the amount delivered by all the 
railroads Mr. Stranahan speaks of, both completed and contem- 
plated. In addition to that, you have the testimony of these 
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gentlemen here before 300 in regard to the difference in prices. It 
is idle to say that the water transportation of this continent has 
been superseded by railways. And even if it were, the corrective 
influence of those highways would more than repay people to keep 
them open if a single ton did not pass over them. The railroads 
of this country have done much and will do more to build us up. 
But they are quasi public onlj', while the rivers, lakes and the 
Ene Canal, now free, may be termed God's highways of commerce. 
Gentlemen, the day is fai* distant when water transportation will 
cease to be a benefit to the country. I do not believe that there is 
a child born on the face of the earth today that will see it. I hope 
that this link that is required to complete this great chain of trans- 
portation with the Erie Canal, the demonstration of the benefit of 
which we have seen, which has built up the Empire State, which 
has made the railroads possible, which has been the means, per- 
haps, of placing us here todaj', will be sustained and supported by 
the intelligence of this commercial body. 

Mr. Henry, of New York : I was not in when Mr. Stranahan 
spoke on this subject, but I am surprised that he, of all men, 
should oppose an improvement that would help the great and 
growing sections of the West, and also the Atlantic seaboard. I 
did not suppose that we should have &ny opposition from Mr. 
Stranahan after he had taken the position he has heretofore in 
this National Board of Trade, that the railwavs should be con- 
trolled by the Government, and knowing, as he does, that the 
railroad corporations always pool or unite to put up their prices, 
and that the people have no protection unless by means of the 
lakes, rivers and canals. I was going to say to these gentlemen 
of the West, that we in New York would pledge them to go on 
and improve the Erie Canal, dig it one foot deeper, and make it 
one foot higher on the banks, so that they may send their vessels 
through, and we would aid them to build their canal so that they 
can get their grain fronj the West to the Atlantic ; it does not 
matter whether it goes to Philadelphia, New York, Boston or 
Baltimore. They must have an outlet, and we, of the Atlantic 
coast, must have their grain. 

It may not now be as profitable in the State of New York to 
grow wheat as it was at one time, but it is profitable in New York to 
grow other crops to feed the people that manufacturing industry 
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has centred there. If it is not as profitable to grow wheat, it 
shows that our population is so large that we can take other minor 
crops and make more money than we can in the great staple of the 
world. It is not profitable to grow corn in the State of New York, 
nor in New England, nor in Pennsylvania, but it is profitable for 
New England, New York and Pennsylvania to do manufacturing, 
and have their wheat and their corn brought to them just as 
cheaply as possible to feed the millions there. Within one hun- 
dred miles of the cities of New York and Philadelphia, we have 
five millions of people to be fed. Three-fourths of those five 
millions depend on manufacturing, not on farming, and not on 
commerce, and they have got to be fed from some quarter. I 
want my corn and wheat just as cheap as I can get it, but I do 
not want to give thirty-three or fifty per cent, more to railroad 
companies for transportation than I would have to pay for water 
transportation. 

I am in favor of this Hennepin Canal, and of all the other 
canals that have been mentioned. I hope that the Hennepin 
Canal will be built. It is only a question, Mr. President, whether 
we shall bring the corn of the great West through our own canals, 
lakes, rivers and railroads, or whether it shall be taken through the 
Dominion of Canada, for the Canadians are wise enough, as you 
well know, to improve their canals, and to build great railroads. 

I have always, as a New Yorker, been in favor of improving the 
Mississippi River. People have told me that it was wrong ; that it 
would build up New Orleans as against New York. It would not 
do anj'thing of the kind. New York will take care of itself. 
What helps New Orleans, helps New York, and helps the entire 
country. Some one said that the improvement of the Colum- 
bia River was a local measure. It is not a local measure in any 
sense. It benefits Washington, Idaho, Montana, and Northern 
California. Do you call that a local measure ? I have been out 
of the room, but I do not suppose any gentleman on the floor has 
had the assurance to claim that this Hennepin Canal was a local 
measure. It would benefit every man and woman in the United 
States who is either a producer or a consumer ; I believe we are 
all either the one or the other. I hope gentlemen will vote for 
this measure here, and vote to ask Congress for an appropriation 
to build the Hennepin Canal, and to improve the Michigan Canal. 

Mr. DoRE, of Chicago : My friend, Mr. Parsons, I think will be 
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very glad to be corrected in one or two matters. He has inti- 
mated that the time has passed for the construction of canals. I 
think I can assure him th*it at no time, perhaps, were there ever so 
many important canals just completed, so many in prrigress, and 
so many projected. I have already stated what Great Britain has 
done in the East Indies. She expended $52,000,000 from 1867 to 
1878, and is now, if I am correctly' informed, called upon to 
expend $12,500,000 more in the same way. He knows that the 
Suez Canal was established in 1869. They are already agitating 
the question of widening that canal, or of constructing another by 
the side of it, at an expense of $99,000,000. There is also a canal 
projected, and I do not know but that it is under way, from the 
Mersey to Manchester, with twonty-six feet of water, so that they 
may take cotton direct to Manchester, instead of unloading it at 
Liverpool. There is, also, one projected across Jutland, to save a 
distance of six hundred miles while the canal would be only fifty- 
two miles long. I suppose you have all heard of the Panama 
Canal which is projected at an expense of $168,000,000. And 
there is the Cape Cod Canal connecting Massachusetts Bay with 
the Atlantic. And here is also the St. Johns Canal, projected to 
connect the St. Johns River with the Gulf of Mexico. There is 
Canada with five millions of population that has completed the 
Welland Canal. They have also another canal connecting Lake 
Superior with the harbor at Duluth. There is the Fox and Wis- 
consin River Canal in progress. And last, but not least, here are 
projected the Illinois and Michigan Canal and the Hennepin 
Canal, and I do not know how many others, but I happen to 
know of those. So that you can see whether the canal interest is 
played out. The idea is that the time has passed for such canals 
as the Pennsylvania Canal, butting against the mountains, but the 
time will never have passed when it will not be expedient to utilize 
two great channels of communication by a short cross-cut. 

Mr. Denny, of Boston : I have never had occasion to give par- 
ticular consideration, or to gain any particular knowledge with 
reference to the question now before us ; but I have listened with a 
great deal of interest to the debate thus far, and have gained very 
valuable information, quite compensating me for my time in coming 
here, and for my absence from home. Being from the extreme 
East, I should not feel justified in sitting here without expressing 
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my own views on this question, which has been represented by the 
opposition somewhat as a local matter. I certainly think it is of 
the most vital importance that we should have the cheapest pos- 
sible communication between different parts of this country in 
order to promote the growth and prosperity, not of any locality, 
but of the whole nation. It is certainly, for us, at the East, of the 
utmost importance that we should be able to obtain the products 
of the West, and the extreme West, at the lowest possible rate. 
"We are a manufacturing people, and we depend upon other sec- 
tions of the country for our food, and that food we must obtain as 
cheaply as possible, or else we cannot compete with other parts of 
the world in manufacturing. That we all understand. 

The proposition which has been presented here by the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. Buchanan,) and also intimated by the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. Parsons,) that the farming in- 
terests of New Jersey and Michigan are interfered with by the 
cheap lands and by the abilitj'^ to raise crops at low prices in the 
extreme We^t, seems to me to be ver^' weak indeed. It seems to 
me to be going back fifty or a hundred years, and to lose sight of 
the fact that the United States of America, great as it is, is but 
one of the nations of the earth, competing with all the rest. 

As much as the cheap lands of the West, and its cheap products 
may interfere with the farming interests of the Middle States, 
lands to-day are cultivated in the Middle States and in the Eastern 
States ; and even in the old State of Massachusetts, lands are held 
at higher prices than they are, not only in the extreme West, but 
in Illinois, Iowa, or Wisconsin, Why is that so? Because the 
farmers of Massachusetts are today, probabl}'', as much prospered 
in their crops in that thin hard soil as they are anywhere else. At 
any rate, if they do not realize as much money at the end of the 
year, they believe they have other advantages which compensate 
them somewhat for the difference between what they might accumu- 
late in the West in the mere matter of money, and what they may 
realize at home. As has already been said, if the farmers of the 
Middle States and of Massachusetts, cannot raise wheat and corn, 
they can raise, and they do raise, vegetables, fruits and milk, for 
which the}' have a very large market, and one continually growing 
as our population increases. There is no general complaint, I 
believe, from the farmers of Massachusetts or of the Middle States, 
about the competition of the great West. The great West is right 
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at their door, and they are going West all the time and biij'ing 
lands, removing from the Eastern States. It seems to me that we 
should realize this : We are in competition with the rest of the 
world, and if we have no foreign market for the products of this 
country, we might just as well settle back to the life of the Chinese 
or the Eg}'ptians, and go down hill instead of going upward. 

A Delegate : We might as well shut up shop. 

Mr. Denny : Yes. We have got to have the markets of the 
world, not only for our agricultural products, but also for our 
manufactured products. [Applause.] We have got about to the 
end of the rope, in my opinion, in putting a Chinese wall around 
the United States, and thinking that the country is big enough for 
us, and we don't care about the rest of the world. We should 
realize that we need the rest of the world to trade with, not only 
for our agricultural but for our manufacturing products, and most 
heartily and cheerfully from the information I have obtained here, 
I shall give my vote for the measure before us, at this time, as I 
did most cheerfully and heartily give it for the proposition for the 
improvement of the Columbia River in Oregon. It is our dut}', — 
and I believe I shall try to do it, — to discriminate between what 
is of national importance, and that which is merely local ; although 
we may have it thrown in our faces that we would favor such 
measures as were presented in Congress last year, the River and 
Harbor Bill, for example. 

Mr. Parsons, of Detroit: I wish to explain my vote While I 
feel that this matter of cheapening transportation prejudices the 
interests of the farming population of Michigan, I yet believe that 
the greatest good of the greatest number should prevail, and I 
shall, therefore, sustain this measure. [Applause, and calls for 
the question.] 

Mr. Buchanan, of Trenton: I would like to inquire of the 
mover of this resolution, it is not definitely* stated in the resolution, 
whether the cost of the construction of this canal is to be borne by 
the General Government. If so, I think it ought to be specifically 
so stated in the resolution. 

Mr. DoRE : I stated in my remarks — 

Mr. Buchanan : I am not voting on your remarks ; I am voting 
on the resolution. 
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Mr. DoRE : I answered yonr question in my remarks, if you will 
allow me to state that — that the Government had made a survey ; 
that Government officers had estimated the cost, and that there was 
a bill before Congress asking for the acceptance of the Illinois and 
Michigan according to the terms of the grant, and also for an 
appropriation now. 

The President : Is there any amendment to the proposition ? 

Mr. Buchanan : In order to make the statement complete, I 
move to amend the resolution so as to insert the words " bj^ the 
General Government," after the word " enlargement" in the first 
line. 

Mr. DoRE : I accept the amendment. 

The President : The Chicago delegation accepts the amendment. 
The question will be upon the resolution as modified. 

Mr. Closser : I was going to raise a point of order, but it will 
give me equal pleasure to vote against it just as it stands. 

The question was then put on the adoption of the 
resolution, and the President declared that the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. Closser : I demand the yeas and nays ; I do not wish our 
Representatives in Congress to think that our delegation approves 
of this. 

The President : The first question is upon sustaining the call 
for the ayes and noes upon this resolution. The Secretary will 
call the roll. Each Board has one vote on this question. 

The Secretary called the roll, there being ayes five 
and noes ten, as follows : 

Ayes: The Baltimore Corn and Flour Exchange, the Indian- 
apolis Board of Trade, the New York Chamber of Commerce, the 
Scranton Board of Trade, and the Trenton Board of Trade. 
Noes: The Boston Commercial Exchange, the Boston Board of 
Trade, the Chicago Board of Trade, the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce, the Detroit Board of Trade, the New Haven Chamber 
of Commerce, the New York Board of Trade, the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce, the Philadelphia Board of Trade, and the 
Portland (Oregon) Board of Trade. 
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So the yeas and nays were not ordered. The reso- 
lution, as modified, was then adopted. 

Mr. Jannet, of Philadelphia: Before considering the next 
proposition on the programme, I would like to make the motion 
that Mr. John Stetson, of Boston, be admitted to the privileges 
of the floor. 

The motion was seconded. 

The President : It is moved and seconded that Mr. Stetson, of 
Boston, who has been for several years actively engaged in pro- 
caring the passage of a bankrupt bill, be admitted to the privi- 
leges of the floor, without the right to vote. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Secretary : Propositions six, seven and eight, are in almost 
precisely the same terms. Perhaps they should be considered 
together. 

Mr. How, of Chicago : I make a motion to that effect. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Miller, of New 
York, and was agreed to. 

The Secretary then read proposition VI.j submitted 
by the Philadelphia Board of Trade, as follows : 

Resolved, That the importance of enacting a National Bankrupt Law on 
the basis of the Lowell Bill, be again urged upon Congress. 

Also proposition VII., submitted by the Providence 
Board of Trade, as follows : 

The enactment of a National Bankrupt Law. 

Also proposition VIII., submitted by the New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation, as follows : 

Resolved, That the National Board of Trade hereby urges upon Congress 
the early enactment of an equitable and uniform Bankrupt Law, embodying 
the general principles of the Lowell Bill. 

Mr. Jannet, of Philadelphia : Mr. President, — This Board one 
year ago endorsed the Lowell Bill, and ordered a committee to 
support it before the Judiciary Committees of Congress. That 
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was done. The bill passed the Senate, was not entertained by the 

House, and it has now been brought up again, and has again been 

introduced in the Senate. There have been some amendments 

which cannot be entertained here or adopted here ; they would 

take up too much time, and so I would like to offer a resolution in 

this form : 

Resolved, That the National Board of Trade endorses the Senate draft of 
the Lowell Bankruptcy Bill, and this Board recommends that the same be 
enacted into a law. 

The President : That proposition is before the Board. 

Mr. Jannet : One week ago a Convention was held here on this 
very question, in which there were a large number of delegates 
from all parts of the country, who examined carefully and thor- 
oughly the various bills that were presented, after submitting them 
to a committee, of which Mr. Stetson was the chairman, and Mr. 
DoRE, of Illinois, Mr. Anderson, of Pennsylvania, Mr. Shaffer, 
of North Carolina, Mr. Dunan, of Baltimore, Mr. Clark, of 
Nebraska, and Mr. Wise, of New York, were members. After full 
consideration during a whole day, they reported unanimously in 
favor of the Lowell Bill, and that bill was adopted by the Conven- 
tion. The amendments afterwards adopted were also submitted to 
that committee, who examined them, adopted such as they deemed 
proper, and the Lowell Bill, as thus proposed to be amended, 
was carried to the Judiciary Committees of Congress, where it now 
is. I think, sir, that this resolution is all that is necessary on the 
subject. 

Mr. Wetherill, of Philadelphia : I should like to ask what is 
the position of the amendments that were offered before the Con- 
vention the other day. As I understand it, in the Lowell Hill 
the question of exemption was left out, and therefore the State 
exemptions stand. B}^ way of illustrating what some of those 
State exemptions are, it is said that if a man owns an hotel in 
Texas and occupies a single room in it, it is considered his 
domicile, and it is exempted, although it may be worth anywhere 
from $25,000 to $50,000. The State exemptions vary, I am told, 
from $2,000 to $5,000. If that matter is not regulated by national 
legislation, neither the Lowell Bill nor Siuy other bankruptcy bill 
can benefit the creditor much, in the State where the exemption is 
so large as to render the bill in a measure useless. The gist of 
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the proposition is, that we shall have national legislation, in regard 
to exemption, applicable everywhere, and in that way do away 
with the State exemptions. That is bringing up a question which 
it is hardly worth while for us to discuss ; but, as I understand it, 
an amendment was put into the bill on the recommendation of the 
Committee of the National Convention held the other day. 

Mr. Jannet : There was an amendment proposed to the bill — 
I have not the exact words — for an exemption of $1,000, making 
it universal and uniform. What Congress may do in that regard, 
of course we do not know. 

Mr. DoDD, of Portland, Oregon : With reference to the Lowell 
Bill, the Portland Board of Trade have had several meetings, have 
talked it over, and discussed it pretty fully, and I think I can say 
that they believe in the Lowell Bill, and we sa}- as a Board of Trade, 
that we want the Lowell Bill ; and we say it somewhat after the 
Mark Twain method — we want it badlj'. Why? The Texas 
exemption, which has been mentioned here today, is rather strong, 
but it is no stronger than some other exemptions. 

Mr. Wetherill, of Philadelphia : How strong is your State 
exemption ? 

Mr. DoDD : Our State exemptions are very reasonable, but in 
Idaho and Washington they are simpl}' preposterous. All I have 
to say in regard to them is, that if you are a friend of the judge, 
you can take the whole of the assets. There is no limit to the 
exemptions in Idaho and Washington. If you can only show to 
a jury of three men that you want them, and it looks reasonable 
at all to the judge, that is the limit, and the jur\' get $500 apiece 
for their award. In other words, if a man today who is not only 
solvent, but is able to pay one hundred per cent, in addition, goes 
through this process before that jury, his assets will not pay 
twent}' per cent, on the debts. I give you my experience as a 
merchant in Oregon for the last twenty-four 3'ears. Bad as the 
workings of the old bankrupt law were, we came out on the aver- 
age with thirty-five per cent. — that is, we collected thirt^'-five per 
cent, under the old law on the average ftiilures. Since that law 
we have had manv failures in Ore2;on and the West — eightv-three 
last year — and our average percentage has been less than seven- 
teen ; thirty-two in Oregon, as low as five in Washington, and 
seven in Idaho. We want some remedy for this. 
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This is how it works : Our worthy friend — we care not of what 
persuasion, perhaps you can guess at it — will get his brother-in- 
law to attach him. His brother-in-hiw will get up a little claim of 
$1,000, and the attachment is levied. Then comes the merchant 
from Portland or San Francisco or Sacramento with his bill. But 
the brother-in-law is ahead, and the attachment is enough to hold 
the claim. And then with the costs piled on, — and they pile on 
very rapidly there, — we find that the estate is turned over to an 
assignee. We will say the estate is worth originally $12,000 ; the 
judgment is $1,000; the assignee receives ten per cent, for his 
trouble, and five per cent, for disbursements ; the brother-in-law 
gets his $1,000; the exemption is $3,000, together with the 
piano and many other things in the house ; so that after all those 
things are taken the creditors would probably get from $700 to 
$800, and that is all, and it will take you two years to get that, 
too. You may storm as much as 3'ou like. The result is, that if 
a merchant from that locality goes to Chicago or anywhere else, he 
finds himself without credit. If he goes to Boston or New York 
to buy goods he is asked, " Which side of the river are you on? " 
"On the Washington Territory side." **I don't care to sell to 
you ; 3'ou have no credit ; I will sell you on city acceptances or for 
cash, but there is no credit for 3'ou." The reason is because he 
has no means of assuring the creditor that he will be paid. The 
collection laws are so bad in Washington, Idaho, Montana, and — 
well, Oregon, too, — just as bad as they can be. We look on this 
Lowell Bill as a remedy. If you exempt $1,000, I do not care 
whether the debtor has a family or not, if he has his tools, wagon, 
cow, and horse, that will be enough for him to start with in the 
world again. There is plenty of land out there, and if he is a 
healthy man he can go to work, and if he is sick, $1,000 may take 
care of him. 

A failure took place in Seattle on the 14th of April last. The 
man was worth $85,000 ; that was the inventory. He owed 
$22,000, and that was all he owed in the world. A hardware firm 
in San Francisco attached him, and I think the man got out of the 
estate — he tried to be honest — a little less than $1,000. All the 
rest was consumed in costs and one thing and another. I was one 
of the creditors, and got fort}" per cent, payable in two years. 

I do not care what system you have as long as 3"0U have some 
system. I want some means to prevent some brother-in-law from 
7 
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attaching so as to prevent creditors from getting anything — and 
that brother-in-law feature is painfully frequent. 

Another point — this matter of special legislation, and the idea 
of costs attached to it. Why, sir, you have no idea that those 
costs could possibl}' exceed our territorial and Oregon costs. No. 
I do not care how special your courts are, you cannot pile up the 
costs as fast as thej' do out there ; they occur at ever}' turn and in 
every way. I do not see that anything could be worse than the 
law we now have there. Tlierefore, I am strongly in favor of any 
change, and the Lowell Bill promises the most protection, the least 
cost, the most rapid, and the most thorough way of settling estates. 
If an honest man goes into bankruptcy under the Lowell Bill he is 
protected with the exemption of 81,000, and if he is dishonest the 
law would sift him pretty thoroughl}'. Therefore I want that bill, 
and I shall certainly vote for recommending it to Congress. 

Mr. Sperrt, of New Haven : I move that Mr. John Stetson, 
of Boston, be invited to speak on the subject before us, and give 
us a full explanation of the Lowell Bill. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

Mr. Stetson, of Boston : Mr, President and Gentlemen: I had 
hardly expected to be called upon to explain the Lowell Bill to this 
Board. You have just introduced and discussed somewhat the 
ver}' delicate question of exemptions. Allow me to explain this, as 
it is one of the important matters. The original Lowell Bill read 
in this way : 

Section 48. That there shall be excepted and exempted ont of the 
property mentioned in the preceding section,* and shall he set apart hjr the 
court of bankruptcy, for the use of the bankrupt, the necessary and proper 
wearing apparel of the bankrupt, and that of his wife and children ; his 
uniform, arms, and equipment as a soldier in the service, past or present, of 
the Army of the United States or the militia ; such other property as is or 
may be exempted from attachment, seizure or levy by the laws of the United 
States ; and such other as was so exempted by the laws of the State in which 
said bankrvptcy proceedings are instituted at the time when the same were 
begun. And the court may allow the bankrupt a sum of money, not exceed- 
ing five hundred dollars, for his support pending the proceedings, if his cir- 
cumstances require it. 

That was the original draft of the Lowell Bill. The various 
committees of the House and Senate, in obedience to the principle 
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of State's rights, struck out that $500, so that the bill allowed 
State exemptions. The Convention to which 3'ou have referred 
replaced the exemption, but increased the amount from $500 to 
$1,000, so that it now stands that State exemptions shall be allowed 
not exceeding $1,000. Not that the creditors are to. give the 
bankrupt $1,000, but, finding himself in the possession of articles 
which the State exempts, he may select and retain them as his , 
private property', such as he has already, to an amount not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

This has been a difficult question to manage. The parties in- 
terested have held man^' conferences with the friends of exemp- 
tloiis^ with the representatives of different States, Iowa and others, 
and it is believed that this compromise will be acceptable. But 
you can pass no law through this Congress that does npt paj- some 
respect to State exemptions. And when 3'ou speak of the extreme 
cases, like retaining a hotel in Texas worth $100,000, the bank- 
rupt merely occupying one room in the hotel, you should remember 
that, on the other hand, there are onh' seven States in the Union 
having exemptions exceeding $300 or $400. It has been the pur- 
pose, however, of those in charge of the matter, to be willing to 
make some compromise which shall treat fairly such States as Iowa. 
And when I say that, I mean to say that Iowa at the start, in her 
pioneer days, made a contract with immigrants to that State, that 
if they would come there and settle, bringing horses, mules, and 
farming tools and various things to help advance the interests of 
that new State, they should be allowed to hold those things free 
from seizure for debts. There is, therefore, some reason in the 
claim of the inhabitants of that State now, that the Government 
shall respect that implied contract made in the earl^* times of the 
State. We thought, however, that the exemption should not be 
carried to such a point that a bankrupt msiy take the proceeds of 
merchandise bought, and buy a farn^ and stock it, or a city lot. 

As to attempting to explain the Lowell Bill in all its features, of 
course it would be a very long and difficult task. The first draft 
of the Lowell Bill was made between four and'five years ago. It 
has been re- written and revised three times since then. As soon 
as the first draft was completed, which was in 1880, it was sent to 
everj' mercantile organization in the country, as well as to one or 
two thousand noted legal men, and to nearly every National Bank. 
Bradstreet's Agenc}^ Reports were consulted, and a circular was 
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sent to nearl}' every leading mercantile house in the countrj*, read- 
ing something like this : 

" We send you a copy of a proposed bankrupt bill, which, as you will see, 
lias been introduced into Congress. It is not perfect, and we ask your most 
careful and earnest assistance and criticism for the purpose of more nearly 
perfecting the measure." 

In reply, we received many thousands of lettera which were 
carefully read. Those expressing their views in the tersest and 
best forms were forwarded to Judge Lowell for his consideration* 
So that, on the whole, the bill has been discussed, considered, re- 
modeled, revised, printed and reprinted, until I believe there has 
never been a piece of legislation that has had one-tenth as much 
consideration as this. 

I do not regard the question of exemptions of so much 
importance as some of our friends do. Our friend from 
Oregon (Mr. Dodd) has told you his story. But I fancy that the 
hampered credit in the East of those business men will do some- 
what to remedy the difficulty. If this bankrupt law be not passed, 
the citizens of the States having such large exemptions will simply 
have to pay cash, because they will not be able to get credit under 
such circumstances. As I said, there are only seven States that 
put themselves in that category, and we will neither give them a 
Hennepin Canal nor anything else they may ask for, but simply 
leave them alone in their glory. 

I will make one other statement, which will be of interest, and 
which I believe will help the enactment of the bill : the Conven- 
tion last week recommended that all merchants, traders, farmers 
and mechanics, including women, every person within the meaning 
of the law, owing $500, should have the benefit of the bankrupt 
law on their own volition — in other words, voluntary bankruptcy, 
but involuntary bankruptcy should not be forced upon the farmer. 
This provision will remove the fears of the farmers of the South 
and Southwest especially. For instance, a trader is forced into 
bankruptcy provided he owes $1000 and over, and allows his obli- 
gations to pass due and unpaid for the term of thirty days. In 
Section 33, relating to involuntary bankruptcy, our recommenda- 
tion is to strike out the words " any person,'* and limit involun- 
tary bankruptcy to traders and corp orations, and define more pre- 
cisely and fully what persons are not traders ; that ia to say, that 
farmers shall not be forced into bankruptcy against their will. 
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A Delegate : How about mechanics? 

Mr. Stetson : The same. If a farmer should have a farm and 
keep a store at the same time, he would bo a merchaut. 

A Delegate : What amount is a voluntar}^ bankrupt compelled 
to paj' in order to get a discharge ? Is there an3' provision that he 
must pay a certain percentage of his indebtedness, and if so, what 
percentage ? 

Mr. Stetson : Ever since the failure in Minnesota, where the 
bankrupt had first given his wife $100,000 in cash, and appropriated 
several hundred thousand dollars in various other wa^'s, and then 
made the first offer to his creditors of fifty cents on the dollar, it 
has not been considered that that question was of much import- 
ance. To answer your question categorically, the provisions of 
the bill which have been discussed during the last three or four 
5'ears are to the effect that the honest bankrupt may be discharged 
upon his list. Every question involved in this kind of legislation 
is difficult. That principle of law which allows a man to paj^ j^ou 
$10 when he owes you $100, and which compels you to accept that 
$10 in lieu of the $100, is one which has no precedent and no guide 
in any other legislation, and it is not expected that it will be alto- 
gether satisfactory-. England has been at work three or four hun- 
dred years in attempting to perfect a bankrupt law, and during 
that time she has never failed to have one of some kind. More 
than forty different bills and schemes on that subject have been 
introduced into Parliament during the last six years. The Cham- 
bers of Commerce there have given as much attention to it as the 
Boards of Trade in the United States have done, and they have 
just completed their work by adopting the Lowell Bill almost 
exactly, and it went into operation on the 1st day of January, 1884, 

and they regard it as being the best attainable. 

• 

Mr. DoDD, of Portland, Oregon : In the English bill are the 

farmers exempted? 

Mr. Stetson : I think not. They have no farmers' interest in 
England compared with ours, in extent, character, interest, local 
feelings and States rights feelings, such as we have in the South 
and West, nor where, as in Iowa and other sections, they have 
gone and settled as immigrants under an implied contract that they 
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should have certain favors. There are no such conditions attach- 
ing to the English agricultural classes. 

Mr. Wetherill, of Philadelphia: That agreement or condition 
to immigrants applies onh' to one State? 

Mr. Stetson : It applies to every new State of the Northwest 
and the territories, where they commenced their settlement with 
such provisions in their laws. 

Mr. Wetherill : It is not confined to Iowa alone? 

Mr. Stetson : O, no ; I merely spoke of Iowa by way of 
•illustration ; although I believe Iowa is not one of the States to be 
condemned. I believe they limit their exemption to some $300 or 
$100, but they are exceedingl}^ tenacious about that. Under no 
circumstances could you get a solitary vote from Iowa unless you 
respected this. A member of Congress from Iowa who attended 
the Bankruptcy Convention the other evening, and took an active 
interest in it, said that $1,000 exemption would do, because that 
is more than is allowed in their State now, and he added, " We are 
as solid as the centre of Boston Common against a bankrupt law 
thiit does not respect our State exemption." 

You mav rest assured that there has been constant, continued 
and loyal work on the part of several hundred men, and on the 
part of a good manj' organizations and committees ; and yet I can 
assure you at the same time that we have not yet reached a per- 
fect bankrupt law. I think, however, that we need a bankrupt 
law in this country as much as in any other country, and I believe 
this is the only civilized nation on the face of the globe that is 
without one. Even Italy and Holland, and all those German 
States, and France, have, and have maintained for man}' jears, a 
national bankrupt law. We certainly need the best law that can 
be made, and have it read}' for every day use, and there certainly 
has been use enough for it in the past. 

Mr. Sperry, of New Haven : I fear we should not be much nearer 
a conclusion if we were to discuss this matter a fortnight ; for the 
purpose of simplifying this debate, and that we may know what we 
are talking about, let us look to something that embodies the spirit 
of what we want, and not attempt to deal with details. I move to 
amend the resolution so that it will read : 
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Resolved, That the National Board of Trade hereby urges upon Congress 
the early enactment of an equitable and uniform bankrupt law. 

Now we will have something to talk about. 

Mr. HoBART, of Cincinnati : I have not read the whole bill, and 
my inquiry may be answered in the text of the bill : Will the 
bankrupt court, as organized, take entire precedence of the State 
court? In other words, if judgment has been obtained, can a 
bankrupt court take precedence of that, or not? 

Mr. Stetson : If judgment has been obtained and has not been 
realized upon, then the adjudication in bankruptcy would annul 
that judgment. 

Mr. HoBART : £)ven if execution has taken place or a levy has 
been made ? 

Mr. Stetson : J^o, not if a levy has been made, I think. I 
should refer that to our friend, the lawyer, over there. 

Mr. HoBART : From this abstract it looks to me as though a 
debtor would have a chance to allow levies and executions to take 
place, which would cover up all his property before bankruptcy 
proceedings could possibly be had. Take the clause with reference 
to *' intent to defraud creditors." In the first place, it is very 
difficult to say whether it is his intent to defraud his creditors. 
With reference to the clause, '' a trader who is actuall}' insolvent, 
and suffers his property to be seized in execution, and does not 
redeem the same within twenty days," within that twenty days he 
might have a dozen executions levied against him, and his propertj' 
might all be gone before bankruptcy proceedings could take place. 
With reference to the clause in regard to suspension of payment 
of commercial paper, and not resuming within thirty days ; if* we 
have got to wait thirtj' days after we know he is insolvent, in the 
case of wholesale dealers everything would be gone before we could 
take any measures under the bankrupt law. Whether I have the 
right apprehension or not, I do not know. 

Mr. Stetson : Mr. Buchanan is familiar with the law, and can 
answer. 

The President : I understand that Mr. Janney has accepted the 
resolution of Mr. Sperby in place of his own. The resolution will 
be reported. 
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Th« Secretary read as follows : 

Resolved f That the National Board of Trade hereby urges upon Congress 
the early enactment of an equitable and uniform bankrupt law. 

This was proposition VIII. on the programme, with 
the last line omitted. 

Mr. Buchanan : These are made specific acts of bankruptcy, 
upon the proving of anj' one of which a man may be adjudged a 
bankrupt. The very fact that thej^ have been adjudged acts of 
bankruptcy invalidates them. * If they are hoAest and in good 
faith, they are not acts of bankruptcy*. If they are not honest and 
in good faith, the court so adjudges, and adjudges the man a bank- 
rupt. A provision is made for the vacating of any preference that 
is gained by any one of these acts. That has been so in every 
bankruptc}' law that the United States ever had. It is a cardinal 
principle that these fraudulent preferences given by suffering or 
procuring judgments shall be vacated by the court in bankruptcy. 
I believe that answers that. 

Mr. Sperry, of New Haven : I rise to a point of order, for the 
purpose of confining remarks to a general law. A resolution 
to that eifect is now pending before the Board, while the proposi- 
tion which is being discussed is the principles embodied in the 
Lowell Bill. Therefore I think the discussion is out of order. 

The PREsmENT : The point of order is well taken ; gentlemen 
will confine their observations to the principles embodied in the 
resolution. 

Mr. Henry, of New York : I offer the following, which has been 
adopted by the New York Board of Trade and Transportation, a 
body embracing over nine hundred merchants and traders, and 
probably including three thousand people altogether. They unani- 
mously adopted this resolution : 

Resolvedy That the National Board of Trade hereby urges upon Congress 
the early enactment of an* equitable and uniform bankrupt law, embodying 
the general principles of the Lowell Bill. 

I think at this stage to go back upon the Lowell Bill will be 
misunderstood b}' Congress and by the people, and we shall jeop- 
ardize the whole measure. We do not confine ourselves to any 
particular point. I think that resolution as a whole is fair and 
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equitable, and ought to prevail, but I should think it almost an 
insult to Judge Lowell, who has given so much time to this mat- 
ter, to ignore him here in the National Board of Trade, after we 
have several times previously endorsed his bill, or substantially 
endorsed it. I offer my resolution as a substitute for the whole 
matter. 

Mr. Henry's motion was seconded. 

Mr. Sperbt : I wish to saj' one word right here : Gentlemen 
have been discussing this matter in Congress and in the meetings 
here for six years or upwards. Is there a single gentleman in this 
room — I care not how learned in the law, I care not how well 
versed in business or in the details of business — that can give his 
full sanction to the Lowell Bill ? We understand in a sort of 
way the general principles of that bill. Some of those general 
principles we may not be willing .to endorse. There are many that 
we would like to endorse, beyond question ; but when we seek 
here to endorse even the general principles contained in that bill, 
with only a few hours for debate, doing in a few hours what it has 
taken another nation six years to do, I, for one, am not willing to 
give my vote for it, as much as I favor a general bankrupt bill. 
I am heartily in favor of a general bankrupt bill ; but I am not in 
favor, without more consideration than we can give it here, of even 
endorsing any man's measure ; I do not care how long he has been 
drafting it — and I speak with deference, too, to the distinguished 
gentleman who drew the bill. A great many things have been 
done in a short time, onlj' to be undone. Men of able minds — 
men of vast legal experience — have framed bills which a 
mechanic, if they had been presented to him, would have detected 
to be wrong in principle. Can we decide here, in a few hours 
even, the general principles of a bill? We may all favor, and no 
doubt we do favor, a general bankrupt bill ; but to go into details, 
or generalities even, I hope the Board will not do it. 

Mr. Nelson, of Chicago : I want to remind the gentleman who 
has just taken his scat, that the discussion is not that of a few 
hours only ; that it is not the work of Judge Lowell altogether, 
or of any single learned man, or any unlearned man. This has 
been under consideration for years, as has been stated, in this 
bod3'. The older members of the Board, I think, have discussed 
it, and read it, and studied it, until they are ready to decide on 
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general principles. Not only in this body, but, as Mr. Stetson 
stated to you, commercial bodies in their individual capacity and 
in their collective capacity, in their conventions in this city for 
three or four years, have been studying it. Merchants, with their 
attornej'S, and judges have been studying it, and they have got 
as far as it seems possible for them to get. 1 think it would be a 
mistake for us to lose this study and this labor, on the part of 
these lawj'ers and merchants, for the last six years. We have 
been to Congress in a body talking to the Judiciary Committee in 
regard to this bill, and any change of expression on our part now 
would seem to me to be a mistake. At first sight it looks of no 
consequence ; but there is an element in Congress — there always 
has been an element in Congress — either opposed to any bank- 
iTipt law, or in favor of a law so flill of fees, that it would be a 
damage — a danger at least — to the mercantile interests of the 
country, and worthless, or worse than no law whatever. It is that 
danger that I fear, — that of dropping the name of Lowell out 
of the recommendation, — and I hope it will not be done. 

Mr. Stranahan, of New York : After all, the Lowell Bill that 
it is proposed to recommend, is but a basis of action on the part 
of Congress, and whilst we may not agree on all the details, I 
hope we do agree that this Lowell Bill is a very fair approach 
toward proper legislation on the part of the general government. 

Mr. Jannet: I want to make an explanation. In the rapid 
reading of Mr. Sperry's amendment, it escaped me that reference 
to the Lowell Bill was left out. I accepted that under a mis* 
apprehension. 

The President : The question is upon the resolution offered by 
Mr. Henry. 

Mr. Dymond, of Cincinnati : I wish to read a short paper in 
behalf of those merchants and traders who think adversely on the 
general subject of bankrupt laws, but I will ask your attention for 
only a few moments. 

The history of bankrupt laws in this and other countries, has 
always shown them to be in practice substantially failures, more 
or less unjust in results, and leading to great unnecessary law- 
suits to both debtor and creditor. 

However good in theory, in actual results they have had the 
effect to increase the number of business failures, and have utterly 
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failed to secure the end sought, the equitable division of the fail- 
ing debtor's assets among the creditors. In this country, in the 
great majority of cases, nearly all the assets have been consumed 
b}' court costs, exemptions and attorneys. Some have character- 
ized our last bankrupt law as " a law for the equitable division of 
the bankrupt's estate between the court officials and the lawyers." 
In many cases, with large assets that ought, under prudent man- 
agement, to have paid general creditors 50 to 75 cents on the 
dollar, they have received nothing, or only five to ten cents on the 
dollar. And frequently such bankrupt estates have been tied up 
for several years in the hands of government officers, without any 
good reason apparent to an outside layman. The collection and 
insolvent laws in the various States are in some of them quite 
loose and imperfect : but under the worst of them, the dividends to 
general creditors have averaged much larger than under any na- 
tional bankrupt laws that we have ever had or are likely to have. 
But the imperfect State collection and assignment laws can easily 
be amended to prevent preferences and fraudulent conveyances. 
And if we have not enterprise and public spirit enough to get our 
State laws improved, and to urge similar amendments on our 
neighboring States, it seems foolish for us to fly to the National 
Government for relief. Many States already have excellent laws 
on that subject. Such amendments are now pending before the 
State legislatures of New York and Ohio, and could rapidly be 
pushed thiough most of the other State legislatures, if fairly pre- 
sented to them. If all the Boards of Trade throughout the 
country will move in this direction, all the States will rapidly come 
into line with just and effective laws on the subject, and do away 
with any need for a national bankrupt law. In practice or re- 
sults bankrupt laws are demoralizing to debtors, leading them to 
careless, improvident and reckless over-trading, and in multitudes 
of cases encouraging failure and rascality. They are also demoral- 
izing to general business, by throwing many bankrupt stocks on 
the market to be slaughtered, to the great damage and loss of 
honest and competent dealers who pay 100 cents on the dollar. 
The honorable tradesman who does business on strict business 
principles, has no show for success alongside the reckless man 
who buys and sells his goods for the purpose of bankrupting. And 
the man who has passed through bankruptcj'^ starts anew with a 
stock that has cost him but little, and a fresh credit in the market, 
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and a greater recklessness than before his failure, a constant 
scourge to prudent dealers who pay in full. 

Bankrupt laws are not needed for the relief of honest insolvent 
debtors. They can always obtain release and dischaige by the 
surrender to the creditors of all their assets, pro ruta, however 
small the percentage may be. And this course of procedure will 
pay the creditors a laiger percentage than is possible through any 
national bankrupt laws. We all want to give the unfortunate man 
in the great struggles of business life a fair chance to recuperate 
and build up again. If allowable at all, a* National Bankrupt Law 
should only be enacted to clear away the financial wrecks after a 
great war, a great panic, a great failure of crops, or any great na- 
tional disaster, as a temporary measure only, and the law should 
be repealed as soon as the great calamity has passed away. But 
there is no occasion for such a law now. The general crops 
have been enormous, the industrial products far in excess of com- 
mercial wants, and the mineral out-put probably larger than ever 
before in the history of the country. Capital is superabundant, 
and goes begging for reasonably safe employment. The banks 
are in excellent condition, and money is plenty and cheap. In gen- 
eral, labor is well paid, and the cost of living comparatively cheap. 
Without going into any detailed consideration of the leading 
features of the two or three bankrupt laws now pending before 
Congress, we respectfully protest against the adoption of any 
National Bankrupt Law by Congress. The remedy for the evils 
complained of can be better secured through State legislation. 
And the laws of Massachusetts and of Kentucky seem to be 
excellent models in that respect. 

Mr. Stranahan : We all know in the history of bankruptcy' laws 
in this country that they have been forced upon Congress by the 
debtor class. It is now a quiet time, and this bill is being pre- 
pared and urged without any pressure from debtors, and creditors 
ai'e being considered. It seems to me, therefore, that this is a 
most favorable time for the consideration of the subject. 

Mr. Price, of Scranton: I wish to offer a resolution. I came 
here expecting to vote against the Lowell Bill, and now I must not 
only vote in opposition to the Lowell Bill, but to any reference to 
it. I am opposed to all bankrupt laws that do not make a clean 
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sweep. To cover the whole thing I will read the * preamble and 
resolution which I have hastily drawn up while sitting here : 

Whereas, Debts having priority are inconsistent with the spirit of bank- 
rupt legislation, having in all times past been fruitful of fraudulent specula- 
tion upon the benefits intended ; therefore 

Resolved, That such preference clauses as may effect any exemption or 
reservation, except for a specified schedule of costs, taxes and labor, and a 
temporary sumptuary provision not to exceed ^1,000, are destructive of the 
spirit and letter of a bankrupt act, and should not be incorporated. 

I do not ask discussion upon this subject, but I believe that the 
history of bankruptcy legislation in the past, the history of our 
own experience, and my individual experience, all prove that bank- 
ruptcy in all forms is just simpty an open door for the widest specu- 
lation that the villains of the country can invent. Hence I ask 
your respectful consideration, not at this time, perhaps, but at 
some time, of the resolution I present. 

The previous question was ordered by the Board, 
and the resolution of Mr. Henby was adopted. 

Mr. Stranahan : I move that we adjourn. 

At 3 o'clock, P. M. the Board adjourned, to meet at 
10 o'clock tomorrow morning. 



THIRD DAY. 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 25, 1884. 

The Board wa» called to order by the Pkesident at 
10.25, A. M. 

On motion of Mr. YouKG, of Baltimore, the reading 
of the Journalof yesterday's proceedings was dispensed 
with. 

The Secretart : I have received a note from Mr. Clintok B. 
FiSK, saying that he was called to New York unexpectedly by im- 
portant business, and that he greatly regretted being unable to 
remain here. I also announce that Mr. Henry W. Corbett, of 
Portland, Oregon, arrived last night, and takes his seat today as a 
delegate. 

Mr. DoRE, of Chicago : With the permission of the Chair and the 
gentlemen present, I will say that I have received a communication 
from Chicago, asking the Board to recommend an universal form of 
commercial paper for use throughout the United States, as agreed 
upon at the Bankers' Association at Saratoga. If the Chair will 
allow me I will read the resolution, and then the Board may take 
such action as it may deem proper. 

Whereas, Promissory notes, bills of exchange, bills of lading and other 
commercial contracts are now regulated and governed by the laws of the 
several States ; therefore, 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the National Board of Trade, an act of 
Congress to secure uniformity of commercial paper throughout the United 
States, would, in a measure, regulate commerce between the States, and 
would be a proper concomitant to any other laws that may be enacted relative 
thereto. 

Mr. Wetherill, of Philadelphia : I would suggest to the gen- 
tleman from Chicago, that it would be just as well for him to 
withhold the resolution for the present, and when we go back to 
the first subject upon the programme, which was postponed on ac- 
count of the absence of Mr. Sterne, he can then amend, if he sees 
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fit, any resolution which may be presented, and offer it at that 
time. 

Mr. DoRE : Very well ; I concur. That wiU be the better way. 

The President: We will now proceed with the oflScial pro- 
gramme. 

The Secretary : The first subject upon the oflJcial programme 
is. Security for Advances on Goods in Transit, proposed by the 
New York Board of Trade and Transportation. 

Mr. Sterne, of New York : That was to be reported on by a 
committee. We are not prepared as a committee to report at 
present. I therefore simply report progress, and ask for further 
time as to No. I. 

I propose at the conclusion of what I have to say upon the sec- 
ond question, to move to refer both of these questions to the same 
committee for report, because the only report that is possible as to 

both of these questions is by bill, and a bill which ought to be con- 

♦ 

sidered with great care. The first question was under debate last 
year, and I had forgotten that a committee was appointed, with 
myself as chairman, for the purpose of considering during the year 
this question of security for advances on goods in transit. I was 
under the impression that this matter had been referred to the 
Executive Council, and therefore had discharged my mind during 
the course of the year from the consideration of the subject. I am 
therefore somewhat surprised to see it upon the official programme. 
I assumed that we should hear from the Executive Council on it. 
It seems to me that both subjects, however, should be referred 
either to the Executive Council or to a special committee. The 
proposition that the National Board of Trade be requested to con- 
sider the question of a national law preventing the issuance of 
fictitious bills of lading by the agents or servants of railroads or 
transportation companies, and of having the liability of said com- 
panies declared thereon, comes up in a somewhat immature shape. 
I must confess that although I have been requested to speak upoh 
it, I am not quite prepared to suggest a remedy. All I can do is 
to state the case precisely as it is, and to show the necessity that 
some remedial legislation should be had for the purpose of meeting 
that case. 
Within the past six months some of the bankers of the cit}' of 
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New York have incurred very heavy losses by the issuance of 
fictitious bills of lading, particularl}' in Texas and Louisiana, on 
cotton, or rather, cotton bills as they are called, issued by some 
remote agent in the interior part of these States when no cotton 
was actually forwarded such as the bill of lading pretended to 
report as having been received ; and hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars advanced upon these fictitious bills of lading were lost to the 
commercial community of the city of New York. The direct loss 
in cases of this kind is small, compared with the indirect loss by the 
general mistrust and want of confidence that is produced. The 
situation is one which requires Congressional legislation, and wise 
legislation, because the equities in such cases are balanced with 
extreme nicety. When the railway corporations are asked to meet 
the bills of lading which some agent in Texas or in Louisiana may 
have given, the}' answer with a good show of propriety and with a 
good deal of justice on their side, "We have authorized our 
agents to receive goods and to give bills of lading for goods ; but 
if they, in combination with other scoundrels, give a bill of lading 
without having received any goods, they are not our agents for 
that purpose. We have not constituted anj' man an agent to make 
fictitious bills of lading, and we are not respo^isible for such bills." 
In all probability that answer is a perfectly valid one, because it 
has been held recently by the Supreme Court of the United StAtes 
in the case of bills of lading for shipments by vessel, that a master 
who signs a bill of lading for goods which he has not received, and 
which is a fraud in its inception, does not make the ship liable, and 
does not make the owners liable, such a bill of lading being a fraud 
from the beginning. As to bills for shipments from a great dis- 
tance, from China, Japan, or even from Europe, it would be ex- 
tremely diflScult to have legislation, because it would be so difficult 
to verifj' such bills of lading. Still, means should be devised by 
which a merchant or banker in Philadelphia, New York or Boston, 
could, when called upon to make advances upon bills of lading, be 
able on the payment of a small fee to a railway corporation which 
has its office at the centre of trade, to get his bill of lading certified 
as he gets a check certified. He should be able to go to one of 
these otlicCvS and say to an officer of the corporation whose bill he 
has in hand, " Have these goods been shipped? If so, certify this 
bill." A small fee should be paid. It would be proper in such a 
case, because the certification involves an examination bj' telegraph 
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and a tracing up of the goods, with a delay of twenty-four hours 
perhaps. It is possible under such circumstances to have as to 
bills of lading the same sort of certification that you may have with 
reference to checks. 

It is fair to say that one of the difficulties with which this matter 
is encumbered is that some railway corporations in Texas, in 
Louisiana, in Kentucky, or wherever the shipment has had its in- 
ception, cannot be represented by an office at the great commercial 
centres of the United States. It may be required, however, as a 
provision of interstate commerce, that ever\^ corporation in the 
interior that takes a shipment for the purpose of being forwarded 
to New York, Philadelphia, Boston, or any of the Atlantic ports, 
shall designate in one of those ports an officer, who may be a clerk 
of another corporation, with which it has affiliated interests, or 
with which it interchanges traffic ; that it shall designate an officer 
by whom such bills of lading maj' be verified and certified. I know 
from the experience of clients of my own, the great mistrust and 
want of confidence which these frauds have engendered. In con- 
sequence of that very condition, advances upon bills of lading 
have been checked to a considerable degree, unless the shipments 
are made by known houses, and have the endorsement of respect- 
able parties. In consequence of these frauds, bills of lading, as 
mere bills of lading, representing, or purporting to represent, cer- 
tain goods, have been very considerably discredited in the money 
centres of the United States. Some way out of this should be 
found. There is no other waj' out than bj' legislation. The laws 
are silent upon the subject, and we are remitted, therefore, under 
the circumstances, entirely to the rule of principal and agent, and 
that rule would exonerate a railway corporation if a fraud of this 
character were practised when actual shipments have not been 
made. I therefore recommend that both these subjects be referred 
to the Executive Council, or to a special committee, as the Board 
may see fit, for the purpose of reporting by bill upon them at the 
next session of the National Board of Trade. 

Mr. Stranaiian : I suppose that Mr. Sterne means about this : 
That this subject be continued on the programme for the next year, 
and that the committee of which Mr. Sterne has spoken, be re- 
quested to report at the next meeting of the Board, by bill, or other- 
wise, on the subject matter contained in this question. I think 
that the duty of preparing a bill or a report, would be better in the 
8 
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hands of the committee for which he has spoken, rather than to 
put the labor upon the Executive Council, which might not so well 
understand the subject. 

Mr. Wetherill : This matter has been before the National 
Board of Trade, I think, for some three years. It was originally 
presented b}' the New York Board of Trade and Transportation, 
and discussed and continued upon the programme, as has been 
suggested bj' Mr. Stranahan. When it came up the next year, it 
was still in that same unprepared condition, no action having been 
taken upon it in t}ie meantime, and then it was referred to a com- 
mittee. We have no report from that committee, and it seems to 
me that it would be better for us now to refer it to the Executive 
Council. As Mr. Sterne, the chairman of the committee, has lelt 
it diseretionar}' with us to refer it to a special committee, or to the 
Executive Council, I would prefer the Executive Council. When 
a si)ecial committee is named to report at the next meeting of the 
Board, it is almost impossible for that committee to be convened 
during the interim. We are scattered over the country, and I do 
not wonder that Mr, Sterne found it almost impossible to gather 
his committee of five from different parts of the country to meet in 
New York and discuss this matter. My motion will impose labor 
upon the Executive Council, but still it is a labor which I hope they 
will be willing to assume in order to settle this question. There 
are two sides to it. It has been well discussed, and I think it is 
prctt}' well understood, and it ought to be settled and not con- 
tinued from }ear to year. I therefore move that the matter be 
referred to the Executive Council, to take such action as it mav 
deem expedient at its next meeting, and to report the same in its 
next report to this body. 

Mr. Sterne : Will you also make the same disposition of the 
matter which was proposed by the gentleman from Chicago, in 
regard to uniformity of commercial paper? 

Mr. Wetherill : If he is willing. It is germane to the subject. 

Mr. Dore : I have no objections. 

The Secretary : The committee appointed last 3'ear, whose 
names will be found on page 20 of the Proceedings was constituted 
as follows : Messrs. Snow, of New York, Pope, of Chicago, 
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liiNCOLN, of Boston, Sterne, of New York, and Wetherill, of 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Wetherill : We were never called together. 

Mr. CoRBETT, of Oregon : This question is a very important one, 
and it is a new question to me. I was not aware that there was 
any such decision of the courts as has been mentioned. With us 
it is customary when cargoes are shipped from our coast to Eng- 
land, to attach the bills of lading to the drafts, and those bills are 
surrendered on the payment of the drafts. We make that a con- 
dition precedent ; although it is customary, I believe, in some 
cases \o draw drafts against cargoes and surrender the bills of 
lading before the pa3'ment on the guarantee of brokers. We regard 
those bills of lading as the evidence of the value thereon stated, in 
connection with the drafts. Now, sir, if there is any such decision, 
and the laws are silent upon that question, it seems to me it is a 
very plain dut3'' that we have to perform, to draw a bill and ask 
Congress to pass it, whereby the agents of a corporation shall 
bind the corporation by their acts. It is so with commercial 
houses. If we have a representative, and he draws drafts against 
cargoes, that is the evidence. We have no other evidence, and I 
do not see any better evidence that we could have than the agents 
giving the bills of lading, and the party who owns the cargo draw- 
ing a draft against it, and attaching the draft to the bills of lading 
which are to be surrendered on the payment of the draft. It is a 
very extraordinary thing to decide that these corp'orations, or the 
owners of a ship cannot be held responsible for the acts of their 
agents. The remedy is between the ship-owner and the captain. 
If the latter has committed a fraud, the wa}^ to rectify it is for the 
owner to prosecute him for such fraud. But certainly the vessel 
ought to be held responsible for the acts of the captain. I see no 
other way to carry this thing to a proper conclusion, and to guaran- 
tee the commercial community against fraud, except to hold the 
corporations responsible. They must employ reliable men. If 
they employ men who have been guilty of frauds, they must dis- 
miss them and put in their places men who are reliable. That is 
my view, and I wish to express it in order that the Board may see 
that a bill is prepared that will give us proper protection. We 
have never had a bill of lading of the class spoken of, and I am 
surprised that there is any such decision in^ regard to tjig matter. 
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Mr. Stranahak : I rise to second the motion of Mr. Wethebill. 
I suggest, however, as this comes from the New York Board of 
Trade, and that Board is quite well informed on the subject, and 
can obtain further information through Mr. Sterne, that the New 
York Board of Trade and Transportation be requested to present 
to the Executive Council, previous to its next meeting, the draft of 
a bill, with such statement of the facts touching the question as 
may he of interest and impoHance to the Executive Council iu 
framing a proper statement to be made at the next meeting of the 
National Board of Trade. 

Mr. Dore: I understand, from what has been said by Mr. 
Wetherill, that a resolution of this nature has been before the 
Board for three or more years. 

Mr. Sterne : ' Not as to the second resolution ; that is entirely 
new. 

Mr, Wetherill : I referred to the general subject. 

Mr. Dore : It is true, I think, that the general subject has been 
for a long time before Congress, — something with regard to the 
regulation of interstate commerce. There is a bill there now. 
It is very clear that this Board is of opinion that there should be 
legislation, and the probabilities are that Congress is just as clear 
on that question. Now, if 3'ou should draft a bill, I would say, 
judging from the past, it is very llkel}' that you might not have 
just such a report as you would want next time, and would want 
it put off again ; but, inasmuch as you know you want some bill, 
why not prepare it now. You might prepare one which would be 
very nearly perfect, and yet have no assurance of its going through 
Congress when you send it there. The probabilities are that it 
would not. You would have to send a committee there, who 
would have to explain the bill and make suggestions. The com- 
mittee to whom it would be referred would be full of suggestions 
touching it. Now, I submit whether it would not be better to pass 
the first two lines of the present resolution : 

Eesolvedj That Congress should, without delay, enact a law for the regu- 
lation of interstate commerce. 

And then appoint, say, two men, the clearest heads on this 
matter that we have here, as a committee to go before the Com- 
mittee of ¥?fi^giei§st, tn^ke such suggestions as they think proper. 
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and settle this question. Thigre probably will be a bill passed this 
3*ear, and then what will your committee amount to? It will have 
to amend an old bill or do nothing. 

Mr. Miller, of New York : It seems to me that the scope of a 
resolution such as is proposed by Mr. Dore would be too compre- 
hensive. I wish to state that the transactions that take place in' 
this country, under the forms of bills secured by bills of lading, 
amount to thousands of millions per annum. It is the general 
method of conducting the great commercial transactions of this 
country, as is known, probablj', by every commercial gentleman 
here present. Hitherto, a bill of lading, accompanied by a draft, 
has been considered absolute secCirity for the value of the articles 
named in the bill of lading. But within the past six months a 
severe shock has been given to the commercial interests of the 
country, by the fact that a shipment of cotton was made from 
Texas, a bill of lading given in the usual form by an authorized 
agent of the company, and an advance made in the city of New 
York upon the bill so drawn, which proved to be an entirely 
fictitious transaction, save that the bill of lading was signed by 
the accredited agent of the company. I think the transaction 
occurred through some connections of the New York Central 
Railway. The responsibility of the corporation was at first ignored ; 
but, after considerable discussion, it was considered better, as a 
matter of policy, not accepting the liability, to pay the amount of 
loss incurred, rather than to have a legal contest in regard to it. 
That was after some months of deliberation on the part of the 
corporation. I hold it to be very important that this specific 
matter should be brought to the attention of Congress. When we 
come to take up a resolution regulating interstate commerce in 
its various details, it is a subject too broad to encourage the hope 
that we can agree on a bill in any reasonable time which would 
overcome the diflSculty we meet here. This is a question that 
should be settled at the earliest possible moment. Ther^ is a great 
deal of feeling in the city of New York, whatever there may be in 
other places, in regard to this matter. It does not appear to me 
to be just, however, that corporations should be held, when thej' 
exercise their best discretion, for the illegal acts of their agents. 
There should be some limit upon their responsibility ; there should 
be some obligation imposed upon the commercial community, by 
some method of law, whereby they may test the legality of the 
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operation. For instance, a bill may be drawn against a thousand 
bales of cotton, accompanied by a bill of lading, to reach New 
York by the Pennsylvania route or some other route. The law 
might impose upon the person making the advance upon that bill 
of lading the necessity of inquiring as to its correctness, by appli- 
cation to the office of that compan}'. That could easily be done ; 
the telegraph gives us the means, and time is, as it were, annihi- 
lated. If the company certifies to the correctness of the bill, 
even though it should prove afterwards to be incorrect, it ought 
then to be held. I merely throw this out as a suggestion, wherebj' 
justice ma}' be done to all parties. The railroad interests of this 
countr3* are essential to its progress, and we are all interested in 
seeing that justice is done to them. The mercantile community 
also require protection. It seems to me that some method might 
be devised that would be entirely equitable, as between the com- 
mon carriers and the general communit3\ 

The President: I understand Mr. Stranahan to move to 
modify the proposition of Mr. Wetherill in this way : That the 
subjects embraced in these three propositions be referred to the 
Executive Council, to consider and report in such manner as it may 
deem expedient, at the next meeting of the Board ; and that the 
New York Board of Trade and Transportation be requested to 
prepare a bill upon the subject and transmit it to the Executive 
Council for its consideration. 

This motion was agreed to. 

The Secretary : The next proposition on the official progi*amme 
is No. III., Interstate Commerce, proposed by the New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation : 

Resolved^ That Congress should, without delay, enact a law for the regula* 
tion of Interstate Commerce; that acknowledged wrongs should be pro- 
hibited, and remedies should be provided so simple and practicable, that the 
individual citizen in any part of this great country can avail himself of them ; 
that in the opinion of this Board the Reagan Bill, for the regulation of inter- 
state commerce, embodies the essential requisites before mentioned; but 
that a National Board of Railroad Commissioners should be established as an 
executive and supervisory body to study the transportation problem, and see 
that the laws relating thereto are complied with ; and in order that first-class 
talent may be secured for such commissioners, their compensation should be 
as great as that paid by railroad companies for similar service. 
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Mr. Sterne, of New York : I understand that the Board did 
me. the honor to postpone, at the request of the chairman of our 
delegation, the consideration of this question until m^^ arrival. 
Three years ago, when I spoke upon it, and when this Board 
agi'eed substantially upon the recommendation embodied in this 
resolution, the conditions and times in this country were somewhat 
different from what we find them today ; — then, all railwa}'^ values 
were advancing ; the railways, in consequence of the enormously 
increased earnings occasioned by our great crops and the failure of 
crops on the other side, were paying good dividends. The argu- 
ment was then made to let well enough alone, and not to interfere 
with the great enterprises, which were promising not only the 
development of the country, but also good dividends to stock- 
holders and good results to the community at large. We find 
ouraelves today in a period of railway depression ; and the prom- 
ises which were held out by the railway corporations, that they 
were able to manage their own aflfairs in so far as their stockholding 
interests were concerned and the public was concerned, have not 
been found to be true. They are not now in a situation to say 
that things are well enough as the}' are ; therefore, this is a pecu- 
liarly propitious time, it seems to me, to take into consideration 
how far regulation will be judicious, and how far the bill of Mr. 
Reagan meets the popular demand and the claims of equal justice. 
The Reagan Bill contains eight sections. It is well to state here, 
at the outset, what it does not provide, for the purpose of meeting 
the objection constantly raised by the apologists for railway mis- 
management, that no hard-and-fast tariff should be imposed upon 
them. Assuming that this Reagan Bill, and other interstate 
commerce bills which have been introduced, impose such a hard- 
and-fast tariff, they are really settirig up a pin which they them- 
selves then deliberately roll down. The Reagan Bill proposes no 
tariff of charges whatever ; it does not saj' what a railway shall 
charge or shall not charge for the service that it performs ; there- 
fore, all objections that may be made against interference with 
railway corporations, b}' the imposition of any hard-and-fast tariff, 
have no validity whatever as against the Reagan Bill or against 
any bill which has thus far been proposed in the national legis- 
lature. The provisions of the bill are so simple that the explhua- 
tion of them must, it seems to me, command almost universal 
assent. The first section of the bill simply provides equal justice 
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to all ; it says that like shipments from like places to like places 
shall be put upon the same fooling. 

Mr. Young, of Baltimore : Will the gentleman please read the 
first section of the bill ? 

It shall be unlawful for any person or persons engaged alone or 
associated with others in the transportation of property by rail- 
road from one State or territory to or through one or more other 
States or territories of the United States, or to or from any foreign 
country, directly or indirectly, to charge to or receive from any 
person or persons any greater or less rate or amount of freight, 
compensation or reward, than is charged to or received from any 
other person or persons for like and contemporaneous service in 
the carrying, receiving, delivering, storing or handling of the same. 

As I have stated, it provides a rule that you shall not charge A 
one rate for a certain service and charge B, in the same city, 
another rate for the same service. That is a principle so equitable, 
so manifestly' just and right, that to embody it in a law seems 
almost like putting the Ten Commandments into law. But it is 
well known that railroad corporations do discriminate and have 
discriminated between shippers from like places to like places, 
and therefore it is necessary to formulate in law a prohibition 
against that sort of injustice. 

The next provision of the bill is that all charges for such ser- 
vices shall be reasonable. It has been an established principle of 
the common law of England since the decision rendered bj' Lord 
P^LLENBOiiouGH lu 1811, that where vcr a service partakes of a mon- 
opoly character, by which Lord Ellenborough meant that where 
the man who renders a service can command the price at which 
the eervice shall be charged (as in the case of a warehouse com- 
pany on one of the London docks) , he has not an arbitrary right 
to charge what he pleases, but that the courts have the right under 
those circumstances to determine what is a reasonable charge ; 
and that where a man has made an implied agreement by sending 
his goods to a warehouse, that he will pay whatever the warehouse- 
man sees fit to charge, even then the law imposes upon the ware- 
houseman the making of a reasonable charge ; and the courts 
have a right to determine what is a reasonable charge. Lord 
Ellenborougii drew the distinction between those services which 
partake of a monopoly character and those which do not, and in- 
cluded among the former the transportation of goods and produce 
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for hire. This bill simply prescribes this principle of the common 
law so that there shall be no further discussion about the subject, 
and so that exactions shall not be imposed upon a community to 
the detriment of its commerce and to the detriment of its people, 
of an onerous and burdensome character. Rates shall not be 
unreasonable, and the courts shall have the power to determine 
what in the contemplation of the law is or is not, under the circum- 
stances, a reasonable charge. 

This section further provides that no break, stoppage or inter- 
ruption shall be made in the journey. The particular mischief 
which is intended to be avoided by this provision of the bill is 
that corporations for the purpose of avoiding the jurisdiction of 
the United States might make a break at the State lines of one 
continuous shipment, and then claim that they do not come under 
the jurisdiction of the courts of the United States, or under the 
provisions of this bill, because the commerce that they carry on is 
merely State commerce and not interstate commerce. This pro- 
vision is necessar}' for the purpose of preventing any evasion of 
the provisions of the bill. 

The second section prohibits drawbacks or rebates to shippers. 
Of course we perfectly understand that one of the methods of 
railway corporations is to charge for like service to everybody ac- 
cording to their schedule rates, and then to have a special and 
private arrangement with the favorites of a railway by which it 
gives them one drawback after another or one rebate after another, 
each one differing in character and amount, each man supposing 
that he gets the largest rebate and is the greatest favorite, and 
each man being cheated. This provision prohibits any rebates or 
drawbacks whatever. The railroads are to make their charge and 
adhere to it, and not have secret or private arrangements with 
shippers. They are to do equal justice to all, and that necessarily 
implies that thej' shall not pay, after the}'^ have pretended to do equal 
justice to all, a private rebate or private drawback to a particular 
shipper, and thus give him substantially the same advantages as 
though he had had a special rate from the start. 

The third section is intended to prevent combinations. About 
this there may be some difference of opinion, reasonably, it seems 
to me. I will read from the section : — 

Sec. 3. That it shall be unlawful for any person or persons engaged in 
the carriage, receiving, storage or handling of property as mentioned in the 
first section of this Act to enter into any combination, contract or agreement, 
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by changes of schedule, carriage in different cars, or by any other means, with 
intent to prevent the carriage of such property ft'om being continuous froni 
the place of shipment to the place of destination, whether carried on one or 
several railroads. 

Now comes the portion to which I had reference. This provisi9n 
is a duplication of a prorision already contained in the bill : 

And it shall be unlaw Ail for any person or persons carrying property as 
aforesaid to enter into any contract, agreement or combination for the pool* 
ing of freights, or to pool the freights of different and competing railroads, 
by dividing between them the aggregate or net proceeds of the earnings of 
such railroads or any portion of them. 

This was intended as a blow at what has been done through the 
length and breadth of the land by the railway corporations by 
combinations and pooling arrangements for the purpose of pre- 
venting railway wars. Whether it is wise or not to lay this prohi- 
bition is a very serious question. It is to my mind the most 
serious question presented by the railway problem. If it were 
true that railroading is like the manufacture of boots, shoes, hats 
or anything else, and that everywhere competition is the life of 
trade, it would be different. Competition among the manufac- 
turers, venders, or prodilcers of goods of nny kind, whether they 
be agricultural products or manufactured products, is unquestion- 
ably not only the life of trade, but gives to the community the 
very best results. Competition between railway corporations, 
however, leads to very different results from competition in any- 
thing else. Competition in railway corporations produces a war of 
rates which inevitably results in giving to one man an advantage 
over another, and produces precisely the same effect upon the 
communit}' that unequal taxation produces. Unequal taxation is 
infinitely worse, although it be low taxation, than equal taxation, 
although that taxation be high. Therefore, when railway wars 
exist and combinations do not exist, there is unquestionably' this 
difficulty : That one man gets one rate and another man gets 
another rate, and that railway companies keep their rates secret 
from each other, and necessarily must do so under such circum- 
stances, precisely as the merchant would keep the prices he pays 
for his goods from the purchaser. The result inevitably is that 
you have in the community, through the length and breadth of the 
land, unequal taxation. One man under like circumstances in 
everj' other respect has an enormous advantage over another man. 
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These railway combinations, offensive as they are to the principles 
under which railway's have been brought into existence in the 
United States — that is, the theory that the}* would compete and 
secure the lowest possible rates — do secure a favorable result 
which in some respects is better than the results which would be 
had under the peculiar circumstance of railwaj^ wars and railway 
competition, which is not ordinary competition. Therefore, speak- 
ing from the comparatively narrow circle and experience of New 
York alone, I do say that the New York merchants and New York 
business men have regarded with very considerable satisfaction the 
pooling arrangement which was entered into by the great trunk 
lines, by which, although they were charged larger amounts than 
they had been charged during periods of railway wars for the 
transportation of goods both east and west, they were charged 
equal amounts, they were charged known amounts, and they were 
equally treated by all the railway corporations so far as they 
adhered to their agreement. That was a better condition for com- 
merce and a fairer condition for commerce than that which had 
preceded it during the railway war from 1875 to 1877. Therefore 
much may be said in favor of pooling arrangements. It is true 
that when railway corporations thus pooled they abandoned before 
the public, and the^^ abandoned in the eyes of the world, all pre- 
tense of competition, and under those circumstances they have no 
right to say that such pooling arrangements as have been consum- 
mated are part of the ordinary business of the community which 
is best off when let alone, for the ordinary business community is 
best off when let alone, simply because of competition, which 
produces the best possible service at- the least possible price. 

The situation with reference to this particular section is one that 
demands, even on the part of the friends of railway regulation, 
very considerable thought, and I, for one, am not prepared to 
say that all of that part of Section 3 beginning with the ninth 
line and running to the end of that section is a wise mestsure. 

The fourth section of the bill proposes to prevent the carriage for 
shorter distances at higher rates than for longer distances. The 
provision is as follows : 

It shall be unlawful for any person or persons engaged in the transporta- 
tion of property as provided in the first section of this act, to charge or receive 
any greater compensation for a similar amount and kind of property for carry- 
ing, receiving, storing, forwarding, or handling the same, for a shorter dis- 
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tance than for a longer distance, in one continuous carriage ; and the road of 
a corporation shall include all the road in use by such corporation, whether 
owned or operated under a contract or lease by such corporation. 

I ask gentlemen to discriminate witii considerable nicety be- 
tween this section and what are ordinarily known as pro rata bills. 
This is not a pro rata bill. Pro rata bills provide as a general rule 
that there shall be a mileage rate, and that the charges shall be in' 
proportion to the mileage of caiTiage. It has been shown that 
this would be inexpedient, unwise, and in many respects unjust 
with reference to railway carriage in the United States, and that it 
would prevent, in point of fact, the cereals from our far western 
territories from being carried to the sea-board in competition with 
the cereals of other nations ; and that therefore under these circum- 
stances, a pro rata bill would operate as a check to the commerce of 
the country. 

The English Act in a like section makes a further provision 
which I think this section ought to embody, for the purpose of 
being fair and just to the railway corporations and to the public, 
and that is, that the railway corporations shall make a distinction 
upon their freight bills between terminal charges and hauling. 
That would make the proper distinction, and would answer in ad- 
vance the objection that might reasonably be urged by the railway 
corporations against even this section of the bill. They say with a 
great deal of propriety — and I want to be just to these great car- 
riers of the world's goods, particularly cis-Atlantic world's goods — 
" It is not possible for us to carr}'^ at the same rate between even 
Dobb's Ferry and New York as between Albany and New York, 
for the reason that at Dobb's Ferry we get only half a car load, 
are obliged to put it on a siding, and must leave it there a day or 
a day and a half ; we may get no return freight, and we have got 
to switch the car off and forward it on again. We can afford to 
carry almost a whole train from New York to Albany at a cheaper 
rate than we can do this service for Dobb's Ferry ; and, therefore, 
to say that we shall not charge a higher rate to Dobb's Ferry is an 
injustice to us." That arises entirely from the question of ter- 
minal handling. It costs them less to haul to Dobb's Ferry than 
to Albanj^ ; but the difficulty is that at Dobb's Ferry the terminal 
handling is greater because it is done on a retail basis instead of a 
wholesale basis ; and therefore if they make the distinction they 
are required to make between the terminal charge and the haul, it 
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might then with perfect propriety be provided, as it is provided 
in this section, that for the haul they shall never charge less for 
the longer distance than they do for the shorter ; but as to the ter- 
minal handling the}' shall make a reasonable charge in every case. 

Mr. Wetherill : Is that bill so amended ? 

Mr. Sterne : No, sir ; it is not. As the Board by the terms of 

» 

this resolution is requested to embody a recommendation in regard 
to the bill, it is proper for me to draw attention to the defects of 
this bill precisel}^ as I am disposed to do as to its merits. 

The fifth section of the bill provides that there shall be publicity 
of rates, and that notices of change shall be given. The provision 
is simply this : That each railway corporation ' engaged in inter- 
state commerce shall publish its schedule of rates, and have them 
dieiplayed at its stations so that ever}' man may read what the rate 
is, and that such rate shall not be changed except upon a notice 
of five days before the change shall go into effect. The only criti- 
cism I have to make upon this provision of the bill is, that the 
notice of the change is entirely' too short. Five da^'s is no time 
within which the commercial interests of the community can adjust 
themselves to a general change of a schedule rate. It ought to be 
at least thirty days. It might safely be made as it is in the Eng- 
lish bill three months, or as in the French legislation upon the sub- 
ject, six months. But as we work with greater rapidity, probably, 
than they do in England or France, thirty days I think would be 
sufficient notice. It is a fact, which I think even the gentlemen 
connected with the Standard Oil Company will not dispute, that 
they made from one to three million dollars — how much it is im- 
possible to estimate with accuracy — by a sudden increase of the 
rates charged on oil in 1879. They knew of the intended change. 
Nobody else knew of it. Of course it increased the price of oil in 
New York, and lowered correspondingly the price of oil in the oil 
legions ; and with that exclusive knowledge in their possession of 
the proposed change of tariff, they were enabled to make a very 
large amount of money. So you see as much injustice may be 
done by a sudden change of rates up as down, it is immaterial 
which, because whether the rate is increased or decreased, the 
same advantages are given to the persons who happen to know of 
such an intended change. It is therefore obviously unfair to per- 
mit such a change to be made within five days. The time should 
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be extended to thirty days at the ver}- least, and it might safely be 
made three months. 

The sixth section of the bill provides that each and all of the 
provisions of this Act shall applj' to all property, and the receiving, 
deliver}', loading, unloading, handling, storing or carriage of the 
same on one actually or substantiallj- continuous carriage^ or as 
part of such continuous carriage, as provided for in the first section 
;of this Act, and the compensation therefor whether such property 
•be carried wholly on one railroad or partly on several railroads, 
and whether such services are performed or compensation paid or 
received by or to one person alone, or in connection with another 
or other persons. 

This is for the purpose of meeting the case of a railway corpora- 
tion which shall say, "• We are not liable under the provisions of 
this bill, because our railway is within the territory of Illinois j or 
within the territory of Ohio, or of Pennsylvania. We simply carry 
the goods for that distance, and then give them to another railway 
corporation." If it forms a link in one continuous line, if it accepts 
the goods which are the subject-matter of interstate commerce, it 
must be made liable to the provisions of this bill, and is properly 
held liable under it. 

The seventh section of the bill provides penalties for the infringe- 
ments of its provisions. It says that any person who shall be 
guilt}^ of a violation of its provisions — and of course it means cor- 
porations when it speaks of persons — shall forfeit and pay to the 
person or persons who ma\' sustain damage thereby a sum equal to 
three times the amount of the damages so sustained, to be recov- 
ered by suit in a court of competent jurisdiction where the person 
or persons causing such damage can be found, or may have an 
agent, office or place of business. It. then provides — and I need 
not read it — an elaborate remed}' in the district and circuit courts 
of the United States b}' injunction and discover}^, for the purpose 
of enabling the shipper to ascertain whether he has been fairly and 
^quitabl}^ dealt b}^ ; and it provides the machiner}' by which the 
.railway corporation is compelled to disclose its contract if there is 
reasonable ground to believe that there has been unfair dealing 
betwjeen individuals or between different corporations. It compels 
the production of books and papers, and gives all the necessary 
means bj' which the remed}' prescribed in the lirst part of the sec- 
tion shall be made efficient and deterrent as far as any attempt to 
evade its effects raa}- be concerned. 
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The eighth section of the, bill contains the penal part of it. It 
is made a misdemeanor to omit or fail to do any act required to be 
done b}' the bill, or to willingly suffer or permit any act to be done 
in contravention thereof, and imposes, upon conviction, a fine of 
not less than one thousand dollars. 

The ninth section of the bill confines its operations to interstate 
traffic, so as not to make it obnoxious to the provisions of the 
Constitution of the United States ; and the tenth section simply 
defines the meaning of the terms used, that person or persons 
when named in the bill shall mean corporation or corporations, or 
receivers, tiustees, lessees, agents and so forth, so as to obviate 
any discussion on that subject. 

That is the famous Reagan bill. Its provisions do not interfere 
with the railway corporations in amy serious way, and only inter- 
fere With those wrongs which the experience of the past twent}^ 
years has taught us are constantly cominitted by railway corpora- 
tions. 

It fails to provide for a Board of Railway Commissioners for 
the United States, and there, to my mind, is the great defect of 
the bill. Already in several States we have such boards in suc- 
cessful operation. 

Mr. Henry, of New York : Will the gentleman permit me to 
make a remark ? I saw Mr. Reagan lately and learned from him 
that he is against a board of railway commissioners. If it is the 
opinion here that there should be such a board I think there should 
be a separate bill. We cannot ask Mr. Reagan to attach it to his 
bill with any success. I suggest that Mr. Sterne separate the 
two matters. 

Mr. Sterne : As to the provisions of the bill they embody 
what is part of the statutory law of every nation on the face of 
the earth having railway corporations, with the single exception 
of America. It may surprise gentlemen to know that the main 
provisions of this bill are actually embodied in what is known as 
Lord Cardwell*s Act, a bill passed in England in 1858, after the 
recommendation of a commission that sat in 1856-7 taking testi- 
mon}' upon some of the very evils as to English railway adminis- 
tration from which this country has suffered without having any 
legislation on the subject. It provides that for like service like 
amounts shall be charged ; that companies shall publish their 
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schedules and that they shall d^ all these things that justice and 
equity require ; and that they shall leave undone the things which 
they have done, within the past generation, in this country over 
and over again — for instance, making special arrangements with 
special shippers, which they ought not to have done. This provis- 
ion has been made in every country except ours, and this evil has 
been well provided against. 

England, precisely as America, started upon the theory that 
railway building and railway administration could be left open to 
the general law of competition, and that the best possible results 
would be obtained without anj' legislation as to how and in what 
manner railroads should be operated. It is true that the}' have 
provided, in all the bills which authorize the building of railroads, 
a maximum charge, fearing that in some way or other they might 
attempt to charge too much. They have done what we do not 
propose to do — prescribe a railroad tariff which they shall not 
exceed in actual amount. But it was found that, even with the 
limitation, so much injustice and so much wrong could be done, 
and that so much injustice and so much wrong were actually done, 
as the Blue Books of 1856 and 1857 abundantly show, that Lord 
Card WELL proposed a bill substantially embodying the provisions 
of this bill. It was passed in 1858, and from that time forth 
nothing was heard in England of discriminations against individ- 
uals or discriminations against places to the detriment of their 
commerce, and discriminations as to corporations, of which we 
have heard so much here within the past twenty years. 

In every other country in Europe the railway- is absolutely under 
public control, to the extent of having their charges prescribed 
for them. The tariff is made by the Government, not by the rail- 
way ; or where the railway is permitted to make the tariff it must 
be submitted to some government tribunal for the purpose of being 
sanctioned. Therefore, the example of England is the oxAy one 
we have to guide us in that particular, because we have followed 
its footsteps with reference to railway building and railway legis- 
lation, and it is the one country which started upon the same 
theory that we have started upon, that railways could be left free 
to competition. England has found the error of that way, and 
has been compelled to forbid the injustice of railway discrimina- 
tion and has successfully legislated upon it. 

The necessity for a commission arises from the fact that such an 
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act does not enforce itself. It requires the instrumentality of 
courts. It requires the instrumentality of the individual who is 
injured, to bring a railway corporation to account. The disparity 
of means between a private individual who suffers a loss of one 
or two hundred dollars in a freight charge, the disparity of amount 
as to the particular injustice to him compared with the benefit to 
the railway corporation, is so great that although you may embody 
this provision into a law tomorrow, nine-tenths of the shippers 
when they are injured or wronged will not right their wrongs be- 
cause of the expense to which they would be subjected in righting 
their wrongs, and because of the enormous disparity between the 
amount that they suffer individually and the amount that they are 
compelled to pay for the purpose of being righted. It is precisely 
the same when you suffer a wrong at the hands of a railway 
corporation as when you suffer a wrong in 3'our tax bill. You 
know you are cheated out of ten or fifteen dollars in your tax bill 
by an assessment ; but you are compelled to go before a Board of 
Assessors, you are compelled to make a fight on the subject, you 
are compelled to retain a lawyer who knows something about tax 
legislation, you are compelled, if you are dissatisfied with the 
result of the Board of Assessors* determination, to go into the 
courts and continue the fight. So you say *' Let it go. I am 
cheated out of so much, but it is going to cost me five times as 
much money, and a thousand dollars worth of time, to get justice. 
Let it go." 

One of the best illustrations of that fact is what happened in 
the cit3' of New York with reference to what is known as the 
freight-handlers* strike. When the freight-handlers in New York 
struck for higher wages, in July last, the railway corporations, for 
the purpose of coercing them in the return to their own rates, 
determined not to move the commerce of New York. That was 
substantially their determination, and so for two weeks they 
blocked the commerce of the city. The loss to the citizens of 
New York could not b}' any possibility be estimated at a less 
amount than a million dollars ; and, although the courts in New 
York have declared that the railway corporations were wrong, 
although they have said, " We will issue a mandamus for the pur- 
pose of compelling you to move this freight," nevertheless not a 
single action has been brought — and I speak advisedly on this 
subject — by the merchants who have been injured to this great 
9 
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extent. The difficulty is, that the injury to each individual was 
comparative!}' small, and, realizing this fact, each merchant said, 
*'I will not give the necessar}^ time and the necessary mone}' for 
the purpose of compelling the railway companies to right the 
wrong the}' have done me." 

Therefore, it is necessary to create a tribunal for the purpose of 
seeing to it that the provisions of this bill shall be enforced, and 
to clothe it, if not with judicial powers, as is the case with the 
English tribunal which has been in existence since 1874, and 
which is now a part of the general administration of justice in 
England, at least to clothe it with inquisitorial powers, and to 
make it the duty of some officer to enforce the provisions of this 
bill. Otherwise tl:is bill will become a dead letter. In that 
respect we also have the experience of England to guide us. 

The provisions of this bill, as I have said before, contain in 
substance the provisions of Lord Card well's Act of 1858. Lord 
Campbell said in the House of Lords after they passed Lord 
Cardwell's Act, which clothed the court of common pleas with 
special jurisdiction to take cognizance of the cases which might 
nrise under that act, and made it the duty of the Board of Trade 
to bring complaints before the court of common pleas, " With 
reference to this great imperium in iwperio that has the best 
standing counsel of the kingdom, that carries up cases to the 
House of Lords, whether they involve a small amount or a large 
:imount, at comparative!}' trifling expense to themselves, unless 
you create at the same time a special tribunal to take cognizance 
of these cases and to do swift and equal justice at a small expense, 
you might as well not pass this bill ; " and it was not until 1872 
that the English people awoke to the fact that it was necessary to 
create just such a tribunal, and that they did create just such a 
tribunal. 

In 1872 another commission sat. They took a thousand pages 
of testimony with reference to railway administration in England. 
When they reported, they reported a bill that created what is 
known as the Railway Commission, or rather their bill suggested 
the creation of that commission. They suggested, and their sug- 
gestion was subsequently embodied in the law, a commission to be 
composed of a railway ex-chairman (as they call it there), a law- 
yer of high standing, and a statesman. That suggestion was 
e:nbodied in a statute in 1872, and a railway commission was 
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appointed by the Queen in 1874, composed of Sir William Peel, 
son of Sir Robert Peel, as the statesman, of Mr.^ Price, formerly 
chairman of the Midland Railway Companj', one of the best known 
men in England as a railway administrator, and of Mr. Miller, a 
lawyer of very considerable eminence. Tliat railway commission 
was appointed as a tentative measure. It was intended as an 
experiment. The railwa}' corporations there said, " You must 
not interfere with the delicate operations of a railway company." 
I think one of the delegates last night spoke of these as being 
like a watch, and said that we must not interfere with them, must 
not let bungling hands touch them, that it would be dangerous 
work. Thej' said also, *'We have responsibilities to our share- 
holders. The public has no right to come in and manage us. We 
build these railroads and we should run them." The answer of 
the State was, "That is all very true. We do not propose to 
interfere with the ordinary management of 3'our lines. What we 
propose to do is to see that the Cardwell Act of 1858, which has 
been a dead letter upon our statute books for the last ten 3'ears or 
longer, shall become a living, operative act ; and we shall provide 
this tribunal, from which you shall not appeal except with the con- 
sent of the tribunal, which shall summon you before it on short 
notice, and shall render equal and prompt justice between the rail- 
way companies and those who use their services." 

The commission was appointed for five years, and in 1879 its 
time expired. It was reconstituted, the same personnel was again 
appointed and enlarged powers were given to it, so that now it is 
a part of the general administration of justice in England, and is 
doing swifter and prompter justice than is administered in the 
Westminster Hall courts, and the right of appeal is limited to 
cases where the commissioners themselves are prepared to certifj' 
that questions are presented which require the consideration of 
the higher courts of justice. I was myself present on several 
occasions when a railwa}' corporation that had not complied with 
the provisions of the Act was fined two hundred and fifty pounds a 
day until it complied with the law, so as to compel it almost 
instantly to move the freight. I will tell- you one case that came 
up when I happened to be present. A stone quarry companj- 
offered its freight to a railway corporation. The corporation said, 
"We will charge you a certain rate." The quarry company 
replied, " That exceeds 3'our maximum charge." The reply to the 
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quarry company was, "Very well. We therefore propose to you 
a special contract, by which we maj' be permitted to exceed our 
maximum charge." The quarry company refused to accept that 
offer. The railway corporation proved, in that case, that it would 
be carrying the stone at a loss if it carried it at the maximum 
charge. It therefore said, " Very well ; we yield the point that if 
we carry this stone we must carry it at the maximum rate ; but, 
as to stone, we go out of the business. We are not a railroad 
corporation for stone. We refuse to carry it." That presented a 
new question. It came up before the commissioners. They said, 
" If you are not a railroad corporation for stone, then you are not 
a raih'oad corporation at all. You are a common carrier, and 
must take everything that is offered. You must therefore carry at 
the maximum rate, although stone is not named in your charter. 
We impose upon you a line of two hundred and fifty pounds a 
day until 3'ou move that stone." You can readily imagine how 
prompt and swift the operation of justice there was. No further 
question of carriage was raised. The commission said, "If you 
have any complaint to make that your maximum rate is too low, 
go to Parliament and get your maximum rate changed." 

So much as to the necessity' of a tribunal. Probably in this 
country public opinion is not ripe for the constitution of a com- 
mission that shall have the powers of a court of justice, such as 
the English tribunal has. We probably would not clothe the com- 
missioners with judicial functions to do what the English commis- 
sioners are doing ever}' day. But what we can do is through the 
instrumentality of a commission, to bring public opinion to bear 
upon these railway corporations. In this country we tr}' as many 
cases in the newspapers as we do in courts of justice, and almost 
as well. The general judgment of the community is a very effica- 
cious and important instrument in procuring justice in the com- 
munity. The law is, after all, like a club, and, like a mere club, 
is a rude weapon which does not answer in every case. We have 
to take testimou}' and consider the equities in a thousand and one 
cases. Therefore we ought to have some tribunal to report to the 
legislature from year to year what should be done, and to report 
to these corporations from year to year what should be done. 

No better ilhistration can be found of the efficac}' of such 
tribunals than recent experience in the State of New York. For 
five years, representing the Board of Trade and Transportation, I 
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stood befora the legislative committees and in the halls of the 
Legislature of the State of New York, urging the appointment of 
a railway commission. The railway companies for five successive 
years, indeed, for seven successive years, opposed me at every 
step. They said that this was a communistic proposition, an 
attempt on the part of those politicians of whom I was the instru- 
ment, to get control of the railroad corporations of the State, to 
make them pa}' election expenses and things of that sort. . They 
said that if the commission were appointed it would amount to 
nothing ; or, if it amounted to anything, they would buy it. Not- 
withstanding all these threats and this opposition, a railway com- 
mission was appointed in January, 1883. It was not constituted 
at the outset of the men whom I should have selected, or the 
men whom it would have been wiser to select in the community. 
The}' were young men, untried men, with the single exception of 
Mr. O'DoNNELL, who had been a senator in the State of New 
York, and who was the nominee of two of the bodies which were 
authorized to suggest names. The other two were young men, 
one a railway engineer, and the other a young law3'er in the 
interior of the State. Therefore the commission did not at once 
<;ommand public confidence. It had no judicial functions, but 
the mere power of examination and report ; yet, from the fact 
that it was in constant session to consider and report on railway 
administration and railway abuses, although it could not compel 
a railway company to drive a spike or to change a station, in 
three instances this year it has reformed and remedied, as the 
result of investigation only, distinct abuses from which our com- 
munity had been suffering for twenty j'ear's, and which no legisla- 
ture had been powerful enough to remedy. One was with refer- 
<ence to the commutation rates on the Harlem and Hudson river 
roads. The commuters on those roads had suffered ever since the 
Vanderbilt administration began, from exceedingly high commuta- 
tion rates, as compared with the rates on all the other railroads 
that left New York citj' and went into New Jersej', Pennsylvania, 
and elsewhere. The commutation rates were lower twenty-five 
years ago than they were in recent years. The consequence was 
that poor men could not live at places like Mount Vernon and 
White Plains as they had lived there twenty years before, and were 
compelled to move awa}', and the prosperity of many of these in- 
terior towns which had been built up by low commutation rates 
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was actually bei.ig destroyed. These commuters went before the 
legislature for twentj'' years, and their assertion that they were 
charged more than the oLi rates was met by the counter assertion 
on the part of the attorneys of railroad corporations, that they 
were charged less, and the commuters had no remedy, becanse the 
committees of the Legislature said " We cannot tell which side is 
telling the truth, and so we will have to let the matter alone." 
The abuse was brought before the railway commission. Evidence 
was taken, and it was shown by irrefragable testimony that the 
parties were charged twice as much as the rates of other railway 
corporations, and it was shown that a great many factories and 
homes had been broken up at various points on the line of the road 
b}' this policy. As these commuters were to confront before that 
commission the president of the railway company, its lawyers and 
its officers, and as the real condition of affairs would now be made 
plain, before the railway commission had time to report the evil 
was remedied. The railwaj' officers were ashamed of it. They 
could not bear the pressure of public opinion that the ver)' report 
would bring upon them. 

Another case. The milk charges on the Harlem line were so 
excessive that it was shown that they charged for a can of milk 
more to carrj- it for twent}* or thirty miles, as the ease might be> 
than the}' charged for carrying a barrel of oil four hundred and 
fift}' miles ; and that under these circumstances the}' had really 
made themselves special partners with ever}^ milk producer on the 
line to charge whatever the traffic would bear, and insisted upoa 
having three-quarters of the profit on the production of milk. For 
twent}' years this matter was agitated before the railway' commit- 
tees of the legislature and no remedy was found. Evidence was 
taken before the railroad commission upon the rates for milk as 
compared with other articles of freight. Evidence was taken to 
show how much it cost to carry the milk. Evidence was produced 
that the compan}* was earning upon a single train of milk care 
more than upon a train of Pullman cars from Buffalo to New York. 
In the face of the testimony the railwaj' corporation could not 
stand. The}' were compelled to remed}' the abuse. There was no 
necessit}' for legislation. The mere fact of publicity, and publicity 
under such circumstances, where denial was impossible, made the 
remed}' absolntel}' swift to follow. 

Therefore in this country where publicity is the one great 
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remedial measure for wrongs done, either by public or by quasi- 
public institutions, it seems to me that we are shutting our eyes to 
the light and closing the door to the most efficacious remedy pos- 
sible, if we refuse to appoint a railway commission for the United 
States to do the same work as to interstate traffic that has been so 
successfully accomplished in the State of New York by that com- 
mission, and that has been so successfully accomplished for the 
last fifteen years in Massachusetts b}' the commission there existing. 
In every State where commissions exist there is but one opinion, 
and that is that the work, on the whole, is a useful and necessary 
one, and that the publicity given by them to the wrongs that may 
be committed by railwa3's is, of itself, a great corrective of many 
of those wrongs. In no instance has it been shown that these 
commissioners are the instruments of political parties for the op- 
pression of railway corporations. One of the main functions of 
such a national commission would be to advise intelligently the 
railway committees of Congress as to wise and proper legislation. 
It would be a perpetual commission to take testimony and to con- 
sider the subject, and its reports would partake of the nature of 
scientific examinations, which no report by a mere committee of 
the legislature, which meets this year and disbands the next, which 
sits for a short period only and has no continuous experience, can 
b}' an}' possibility have. Therefore a commission seems to me to 
be an absolute prerequisite to reform in reference to railway ad- 
ministration, even assuming this Reagan bill to become a law, not 
only for the purpose of curing the evils that this bill provides for, 
not only for the purpose of making this bill a live measure instead 
of a mere dead letter, but also for the purpose of curing the ills 
which cannot be reached by this bill, and which can be reached 
onl}' by publicity and exposure, which needs no penalty for enforce- 
ment, but simply a statement to the public for the purpose of 
bringing about a reformation in itself. 

I desire to sa}' one word in conclusion. There are no provisions 
in this bill with reference to some evils from which American rail- 
way administration suffers. The relations of the railway corpora- 
tion to the stockholder — of the directory to the stockholders, is 
one that is not touched b}' this bill, and that ought to come under 
the purview of a national commission. The English Public Cor- 
porations Act of 1847, as amended in 1863, contains features as 
yet unknown in this country as to the responsibility of railway 
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directors, or directors of public corporations, to their stockholders, 
which give power to the stockholders to bring their directors to 
account. The administration of railroads in this country thus far 
has been, in almost every instance, upon the theory on which the 
victor acts when he enters a conquered territory — that he can do 
what he pleases with the inhabitants. Parties manage to get, by 
borrowing proxies, or by paying for proxies, and b}' the actual 
purchase of a few shares, and many shares on time, the control of 
a railwa}' corporation. The directors, as a general rule, own a very 
small minority of the stock ; and yet, after they are in, they deal 
with the corporation as though it were a conquered territory. 
There is no way of holding them to any direct responsibilit}'. In 
England, for instance, no vote is given to each share, but to ten 
shares onl3\ Up to ten shares each share has a vote ; from ten to 
fifty shares, two votes are given to three shares. From fifty to one 
hundred shares, one vote is given for two shares. Beyond that I 
think the votes are only one for every five shares, so that the small 
holder cannot be entirely overborne. The law recognizes the fact 
that while jou should be represented in proportion to your holding, 
nevertheless it ought not to be in exact proportion to the holding, 
because to the small holder the small amount may be of as much 
importance as to the large holder is the large amount. It also 
provides for semi-annual meetings, and at those semi-annual meet- 
ings, for the kind of report to be given by the directors to their 
stockholders, and it declares what power those stockholders shall 
have over their directors. The new commission ought to have 
power to investigate the subject of the relations of directors to 
their stockholders. It ought to be permitted to report any legis- 
lation which it might think necessary in this countr^^, and to take 
the whole of this subject into consideration. 

I have but one more word, and that is upon the question of com- 
pensation. The resolution contains a clause to the effect that the 
compensation should be as great as that paid by railroad companies 
for similar service. I observed with a great deal of attention last 
night, the spirit of pride which seemed to fill our dining room as to 
the excellence of all our institutions, and the perfection with which 
everything works, and I heard that we ma}' look forward to having 
in a short time ^\e hundred millions of people within our borders, 
all of whom will have plenty of mone}*. If our fall some day is to 
be measured at all by the height of our pride, it makes me dizzy to 
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think what a tumble we may have. We have actually disregarded 
with reference to the public administration of affairs in this country, 
almost every principle of political economy such as operates upon 
men in private life. I do not expect to get from a doctor in the 
city of New York, who charges me fifty cents a visit, the same 
kind of service that I get from a man who comes to me and charges 
what ma}' seem to be the exorbitant price of ten dollars. The first 
has been an unsuccessful man. He is not adapted to his profession. 
The other man by brilliant service has become able to command 
his own price for his services, and does good work. The cheapest 
man under those circumstances will turn out to be the dearest. 
You cannot get a lawyer of the ability and capacity of Mr. O'Con- 
nor (I can speak of him now without making invidious compari- 
sons, as he is no longer in the profession) to do a service at the 
same price that some old, broken-down lawyer, who has made a 
mistake in the selection of his profession, will charge. The first 
might charge five thousand dollars for what the last would charge 
fift}' dollars, but the fifty would be all gain to him and no gain to 
you. Railway corporations will pay twenty thousand dollars a 
year for a competent administrator, and yet you expect to get 
ofl3cers for three or four or five thousand dollars a year who will 
make headway against the ingenuity of such men, keep them in 
check, see what they are doing, exercise an ingenuity equal to 
their own, and an alertness equal to theirs. It is an absurdity. 
In our public servants we are constantly confronted with the fact 
that because of the attempt to get a high rate of service for 
small pa3% the lawyer at the bar is often superior to the judge 
on the bench, and that even the man who is arraigned at the bar is 
frequently in ingenuity superior to the judge on the bench. For 
that reason, because we have been so penny-wise and pound-foolish 
with reference to the pay that we see fit to give to our public 
officials, we do not have public administrators who by any possi- 
bility can keep pace with the ingenuity outside of the government. 
Jay Gould, in the city of New York, in the mere quality of in- 
genuity alone, is worth half the judges on the bench. I do not 
speak of his unscrupulousness. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
after laws are made they are so easily broken. The ingenuity of 
the law-breaker brings the laws utterly to naught. It is no won- 
der that, by reason of the incapacity of the bench, which arises 
from the fact that we do not pay enough to make it an object for 
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able men to go on the bench, men whose fortunes depend npon 
evading the law are more snccessfal than the men who administer 
the law. We do not bid in the market, by actual mone}' offered, 
for the men who would be eqaal to the law-breakers in ingenuity. 
Therefore, when 3'ou come to deal with a subject of this import- 
ance, when power is to be lodged in the hands of three or four men 
who are to hold in check the railway corporations with an aggre- 
gate capital of seven thousand million dollars, and when you expect 
them to be incorruptible, and to hold to a high standard of intelli- 
gence, I tell yon you must offer a salary of twenty thousand dol- 
lars a year, or more, if yon would have successful work done. For 
instance, lure Mr. Fink away from the railway corporations. Make 
him a commissioner. Do here as they have done in England, when 
they made Mr. Price a commissioner at a salary of twenty-five 
thousand dollars a year. They lured him away from the Midland 
Railroad. He now is the most stringent man upon the whole com- 
mission against railway mal-administration, because he knows all 
the tricks and devices, and is now the servant of the public instead 
of the servant of a private corporation. I say unless you pursue 
the same policy you can have no success. If you are determined 
to have commissioners that you can get for three or four or five 
thousand dollars a year, you will secure third or fourth rate men 
who cannot earn more than that in the community, and who are 
DO match for the men who receive twenty and twenty-five thousand 
dollars from the railway corporations. For the purpose of making 
the measure efficacious, and of having a commission that shall 
amount to something in the communitj^ you must not only clothe 
the commission with the necessary power, but also pa}' such sal- 
aries as will enable you to draw from railway corporations the men 
you want, even paying thirty or thirty-five thousand dollars a 3'ear 
if necessary. [Applause.] 

Mr. Wetherill : I have listened with great pleasure to the 
very exhaustive speech of mj^ friend from New York. He is a' 
man thoroughlj- versed in the subjects of which he talks. He has 
done as much, probably, in the direction which he is now pursuing, 
as any man in the country, and, therefore, I think we should 
receive his opinions with a good deal of deference. At the same 
time, we should recollect that the side upon which he has been 
fighting is a side that has not been in all respects very friendly to 
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the great transportation interests of the country. He will admit 
that this problem is a very difficult one to settle. He can hardly 
call the transportation interests of this country, representing some 
twelve hundred corporations, a monopoly. A monopoly, with 
twelve hundred corporations and a free railroad law in every State ! 
I think that could hardly be called a monopoly. Yet we hear from 
all sides, and in every quarter, the anti-monopoly party, as it is 
called, trying to cry down, and, if possible, to cripple, the great 
railroad interests of this countr}-. The great difficult}' in the 
problem, probably- , is this : That it is almost impossible by a law 
of Congi'ess to change the natural laws of trade ; it is impossible 
by Act of Parliament to fix the price of bread ; it is impossible 
by Act of Congress, as was shown, to fix the price of gold. There 
are certain things which belong to the natural laws of trade, and 
to supply and demand, that cannot possibly be amended by any 
law ; therefore, let us trace the history of this anti-monopoly 
movement, as it is called. Inasmuch as the management of rail- 
road companies is but human, some abuses possibly have occurred 
in their management. It became a very important thing to regu- 
late that matter by law ; and with that as a basis, the whole thing 
has grown to such an immense proportion, that today, before the 
Committee on Commerce, thirteen bills, affecting the interests of 
the railroad companies, are under consideration, and among them 
the Reagan Bill. As a rule, how are those bills prepared ? The 
chairman of the Committee on Commerce will get up the general 
pro foitna statement of a bill ; then he will invite all those who 
have injuries to complain of to appear before the committee. 
Some of them appear in person, but most of them give their infor- 
mation to those who have eloquent tongues and silver lips, and 
who come before the Committee on Commerce and present the 
case. -They make claims, based upon what they conceive to be 
gross injustice. The question of injustice has only been seen on 
one side, probabl}', the other side never having been heard. That 
one side comes and presses, by illustration and by witnesses, its 
grievances ; and, out of these, a railroad bill is framed to correct 
those grievances. On the other hand, the railroad people, having 
heard of this, appear before the committee. They make their 
suggestions, and they offer their amendments, and they endeavor 
to correct this and that impression, and, as a consequence, the 
committee is all at sea. It frames a bill upon the conflicting testi- 
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mony, and on what it has heard from both sides, both equally 
earnest in the matter. As a consequence, we have a pile of rail- 
road bills, many of which, if put into execution, would so cripple 
the commerce of this country that it would take years to recover 
from their evil effects. This is a ver}' serious matter. Take the 
Reagan Bill, as it started. I do not know how many pages that 
bill first consisted of, going into all details of railway management, 
endeavoring to regulate by law the government of the railroads, 
instead of by boards of directors selected by the stockholders. 
That bill having been discussed for years, with I do not know how 
many sections in it, has at last been boiled down to eight sec- 
tions ; and three or four of these the eloquent gentleman who 
has just taken his seat has said are eminently defective. I will 
admit that Judge Reagan has given this question more attention, 
probably, than an\' man in the United States. He has thought of 
it day b\' day and through the year. It has been his companion, 
and, I might almost say, his bedfellow ; and so convinced was he 
in regard to the correctness of his measure, that it has only been 
by dint of the strictest argument that he has reduced it to what he 
now insists to be a proper bill of eight sections. So much for 
the history of legislation in regard to railway bills. What is 
Mr. Reagan's present bill? I never saw and never heard of the 
bill until today. I should have liked very much indeed to have 
had it read ; but I have entire confidence in my friend from New 
York, and in his ability to give us the gist of the bill, instead of 
going through it page by page and section by section ; and I think 
we owe him thanks for having boiled down the bill in the shape in 
which it is now presented to us. Section first, I believe, provides 
that every man shall be treated like every other man, and that all 
rates shall be reasonable. Any one who objects to a proposition 
of that sort commits a grave and fatnl error. I believe that unjust 
discripiinations should be discountenanced whenever and wherever 
met ; I believe that railroad companies were not created to put 
mone}' into the pockets of favored customers ; and I think that 
«luring the last five years, if they ever have committed such a 
fault, the\' have been pretty well educated up to the idea that it is 
wrong. I think I can safe!}' sa}', that within the last 3'ear or two, 
little or no complaint has been made in regard to unjust dis- 
criminations. State laws have been passed in regard to them 
whicli have been very stringent, and the penalties are such as not 
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pnl}^ to fix a sum of money, but also to provide another kind of 
punishment, which would not be very agreeable to the railway 
director. Then, in regard to the general provision, that all rates 
shall be reasonable, what we have to saj' on that subject is this : 
We have heard a great deal of the English law and English man- 
agement ; we have heard a great deal of the continental railways 
and their management ; we have heard how perfect a railroad law 
and how perfect a railway' commission exists in England ; we have 
heard that the commission combines, not onl}' skill in railroad 
experience, but strict integrity and honest}'. We know very well 
that in England full and complete control of all the railroads is 
given to that honest, and coiTcct, and skilled railway commission ; 
but no such commission exists in this country. And yet what is 
the result? We are today getting our goods carr'ei through the 
length and breadth of this land cheaper than the carriage of an}' 
nation on the globe. [Applause.] Our freight rate, as our 
Chicago friends know pretty well, is about eight mills a mile, and 
the average rate in England and on the Continent is from one cent 
and firt3'-one hundredths to one and sixty-nine hundredths a ton a 
mile. As practical men, we look at results. I do not care what 
the laws are ; I do not care what the management of a railroad 
may be ; I do not care how honest it is, particularly if it is going 
to charge me twice as much, as the result of its work, as I paid 
before. The railway companies are managed in the best way their 
directors can command, and are all subject to competition. The 
truth is this, in my opinion, — that competition, after all, is the 
secret of our low rates. Just so sure as a railroad company- under- 
takes to make too much money ; just so sure as a railroad com- 
pany runs through a territorj^ where it abuses the people of the 
territory, just so sure will another railroad come there and 
correct that evil, and just so sure will the people receive what 
they are entitled to from it. So much for the first section. 

The second section sa3's that no drawbacks whatever shall be 
allowed. A drawback to John Smith and none to his neighbor 
doing business in the same town is unjust, and I think no one 
either connected with a railroad company or out of it would for a 
moment defend it ; but it seems to me that where a railroad com- 
pany will advertise its drawbacks, and will say to every shipper 
" If 3'ou will ship to a certain point you shall be entitled to a cer- 
tain drawback," and issue circulars and make it public so that 
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every man may know it, no one can be hurt b}* sucli an operation* 
I will say to the gentlemen from New York that by the allow- 
ance of a certain drawback made upon coal, they are enabled to 
buy the product of the largest producing and carrying coal com- 
panj' in the country, which they would not have the benefit of if 
this proposition of Mr. Rkagan passed. 

Mr. Sterne : How will it operate ? 

Mr. Wetherill : It would operate in this way : The surplus 
coal of a certain company goes to New York at a drawback, in 
order to meet the competition of three or four coal companies doing 
business in New York, and going there solely. We in Philadelphia 
suffer a little therefrom. We suffer because if that company were 
not allowed to have that drawback and do that business, our local 
supply would be so much greater. This railroad company mines 
and carries more coal than any railroad in the country, and ships 
its surplus to New York at a drawback. It must do that in order 
to compete with the three or four coal companies doing business in 
New York alone. What has been the consequence ? The conse- 
quence has been that within the last ten years coal has been put 
into New York at such a rate that New York is today the largest 
manufacturing cit}' in the country, and that its products of manu- 
facture in the last five years have been added to at least one-third. 
We in Philadelphia think that is unjust. We think that is unfair. 
We are a hundred miles nearer than New York to the mines, and 
we have an idea that we ought to get our coal certainly as cheap 
as New York does under this bill. The shorter distance should cost 
no more than the longer distance. But we fear that if this railroad 
company should be confined to a mere local rate, and could not get 
rid of its surplus except in the way indicated, we might possibly 
have to pay more for coal, and that the lesser injury is better for 
us than the greater. I cannot see, for the life of me, an}^ objec- 
tion to drawbacks, if every dealer in coal in the country gets a 
circular that the drawback is so much, and nothing is secret and 
nothing hidden. I cannot see how anybodj' could be hurt b}- such 
an arrangement as that, except those who are so unfortunate as to 
be in a condition where there is not much competition. 

We are going to remove that difliculty in Philadelphia. How 
will we do it ? We hope to remove it by a line of railroad that is 
being built right alongside of the present road. Thirty miles are 
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built toda}'. We are not going to be content with one railroad 
company bringing coal to Philadelphia when there is a remedy'. The 
energy and the enlightenment of our business people clearly indi. 
cate a remedy, and that remedy is to get some one else to do the 
business. That probabh' is a little more expensive than an Act of 
Congress, but it is certainly a fair way to settle the difficulty in 
accordance with the natural laws of trade. So much for draw- 
backs. 

Now we come to combinations or pooling arrangements. I am 
happ3' to agree in ever^' particular with my friend upon that sub- 
ject. He has shown that it is a serious question. He has shown 
conclusivel3* that it is a question that should not be meddled with. 
He has said in a praiseworthy^ wa^' that the man who should be at 
the head of the railwaj' commission in the United States should be 
the man who is now managing and controlling this pool — showing 
that he is doing it in a fair wa}', in an honest wa}^ and in a way 
which entitles him to such a promotion as to make him the head 
and front of the railway commission which my friend desires to 
create. I do not wonder then that he has grave and serious doubts 
in regard to breaking up a combination which has been run so suc- 
cessfully for years, which has prevented railway wars, and which 
has been managed by a man of such excellence as Mr. Fink. So 
much for that. 

Now, we come to the fourth section, which provides that the 
freight for a shorter distance shall not be at any time greater than 
for a longer distance. That proposition on its face seems to be a 
prett}' fair one ; but my friend, Mr. Stern£, finds there is objec- 
tion to it. The objection is this as he has stated : That the 
terminal charges upon the shorter distance may be so great that it 
is impossible to make the same charge as for a longer distance. 
We, as merchants, know very well that sometimes it is to our 
convenience to have a switch in our yards. We know very well it 
is sometimes to our convenience to unload our own cars, to load 
them and to do other things of that sort. That is very different 
from loading and discharging at the expense of a railroad at its 
own wharves and in its own yard. For that reason, and for 
others which have been stated, there are grave and serious objec- 
tions to that section, objections which should be considered with a 
great deal of care. 

The fifth point is publicity of rates. If, as in England, we con- 
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trolled all our own roads, I would have no objection to the publicity 
of rates. If we thoroughly and completel}' controlled all our 
lines, there would be no objection to ten days, thirty days, or three 
months' notice. But if every railroad company is compelled to 
post on a placard that the rate ten days hence will be twentj' cents, 
and the freight agent of the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada 
should look at that and make his rate nineteen and a half cents, 
it is very evident it would be a good thing for the Grand Trunk, 
and that the Grand Trunk road for that month would do all the 
business. Then the railroad companies would alter their rate for 
the next month, and meet the Grand Trunk rate of nineteen and 
a half cents. The Grand Trunk, seeing that notice, having full 
information, and knowing that it yvas the law of the land which 
could not be altered, would make a rate of nineteen cents, and so 
they would follow us down, so they would do the business, and so 
this law, instead of legislating in our favor, would virtually be 
legislating in favor of the Canadian roads. Therefore I think 
there may be some little difficulty in regard to that. The section 
ought to be sufficientl3^ guarded so that it shall do no harm. 

Sections six, seven, eight, nine and ten are less important. 
They are explanatory and in reference to penalties. 

In regard to the freight strike. There was a good deal in what 
my friend from New York said about that. These men required 
an advance of wages, which advance of wages would have in- 
creased the rate of freight to a considerable extent. Terminal 
handling is very expensive. The men had been paid good wages 
at the time they made the strike, but they felt that the}^ had the 
railroad companies in their power, I suppose, and that the\' had 
therefore the power of charging a very excessive rate of wages 
for that kind of work. To listen to them, and to acquiesce in 
that demand, would have been followed by another demand, so 
that it would be impossible to tell, unless some vigorous opposi- 
tion were made, what the result would be. In the meantime there 
was, if you please, a million dollars worth of damage divided 
among so many different parties that if any one had brought suit 
against the railroad company the lawyer would have probabl}' 
taken all that was recovered and made an additional bill beside. 
Is it not better to have that million dollars scattered among the 
merchants doing business in and around New York, when the 
exact proportion of each would not amount to a five dollar bill — 
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I suppose there are lawyers who would be glad to have even that 
sum, as some of them are without any great number of clients — 
than to submit to an action which might involve conditions of so 
hard a character as to influence the cost on freight of goods 
shipped. 

I am glad to learn that there is a railway commission in New 
York that is supposed to control the railroads in that great State. 
We are told that the commissioners are young men, and that they 
are untried men. That is just where the danger lies. If we couhl 
be assured that we should have such a commission as exists in the 
State of Massachusetts with a man at its head who understands 
what he is about, with a clear and level head, with thorough and 
prudent judgment, with a pure and honest mind — there is not a 
railway in the country that Trould object to a commission of that 
sort. But there are railways in the country that do object to 
young men, to inexperienced men, and to men who are not fit for 
such a place. They do not want to lose money, and they do not 
want to be subjected to incompetency until these 3'oung men shall 
have grown old, and until these inexperienced men shall have 
learned wMsdora, to the detriment of the transportation interests of 
the country. The gentleman seems to think the results in New 
York have been marvelous. All the results are, that the man who 
wants his monthly commutation ticket at ten per cent, less than 
one-third off the regular rate as it stands, and the fellow who sends 
milk to New York in a twenty quart can, and thinks that one-eighth 
of a cent a gallon ought to be taken off from his milk bill, both 
have been satisfied. I do not want to minify the results of that 
eminent board of inexperienced men who have been placed over the 
great railways of New York and are about to control them. I may 
be wrong in my supposition, and I do not want to deprive these 
young and inexperienced men of any of the glory of these vast 
results which have been depicted to us so graphically and so elo- 
quently bj' our friend, Mr. Sterne. But I venture to assert that 
if on the Hudson River Railroad, the rates of commutation have 
been reduced, and the freight on milk has been reduced, the cause 
of the reduction has been due not so much to the industry of these 
inexperienced young men who preside over the railway interests of 
New York, as to the road on the other side of the Hudson where 
competition has been stirred up, where monopoly in railroad com- 
panies has been felt to be oppressive, and where m2n, honest in 
10 
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their intention, though perhaps not verj' wise in their investments, 
have built a road side by side with the New York Central, with the 
idea of obtaining some of its business, so that the public may be 
benefited b}^ the competition thus derived. I think for this reason, 
we shall hear less about injustice, or unjust discrimination in that 
section. Competition has settled that question, and the regular 
laws of trade have made it so. Those laws are better than anv 
law which we can pass. 

Mr. DoRE, of Chicago : But suppose they enter a pool. 

Mr. Wetherill : If they enter a pool that pool will be sub- 
divided so that the vulgar fraction representing their share will be 
too small for even Mr. Albert Fink to deal with it. 

One word more and I have done. I think from what has been 
shown here by my friend from New York, and what I have said in 
a very ineffectual way, you will see that we cannot say clearly and 
distinctly that in the opinion of this Board the Reagan bill embodies 
the essential features for us to adopt. I do not think we can do 
that. Mr. Sterne and I agree on three sections now. There are 
only eight. There are two doubtful, and so I think we have got a 
clean majority against the bill, and that we ought not to endorse 
it. I submit that we ought to be extremely careful how we endorse 
a bill which is so open to objections from both sides. 

There is another matter which is not a verj' serious one, but 
about which I think we ought to be extremely careful. If we 
desire to recommend a railwa}' commission, I think we should not 
pass the latter part of the resolution. The words are : 

'* And in order that first-class talent may be secured for such commis- 
sioners their compensation should be as great as that paid by railroad com- 
panies for similar service." 

I admit, with Mr. Sterne, that these men should be well paid. 
I admit that railwa}' presidents are paid a ver}' large amount of 
money for their services. We must all admit that their work is 
such and their responsibility is such that they are ver}' apt to show 
the physical effects of it after a series of years. Just so sure 
as a railroad president undertakes to manage a railroad compan\' 
thoroughly and successfully, and give it his entire time, unless he 
is remarkal)ly strong physicall3', at the age of fift3' or thereabouts 
he will fail rai)idly, and, as a consequence, I think that such men 
should be well [)aid. They carry their lives in their hands as far 
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as their physical condition is concerned. I agree entirely with 
Mr. Sterne that railway commissioners who will have upon their 
minds just such heavy responsibilities should of course be well 
paid. But I doubt very much the propriety of this Board recom- 
mending such a provision as that. I do not think that the National 
Board of Trade in recommending a policy, and saying that it shall 
be cariied out b}' three able men, should say that those able men 
shall have thirty thousand dollars a year apiece. I do not think 
members of Congress understand, as business men do, what the 
responsibilities are, and they may infagine, therefore, that it is veiy 
curious for the National Board of Trade not only to recommend, 
but to legislate. I doubt whether we should not injure the recom- 
mendation by an appendage of this sort. If occasion should 
require, and a committee from this body should go before a com- 
mittee of Congress, it would be well enough to state our opinion 
then. But I think to put in a resolution an item of that sort look- 
ing to so large a salary, would perhaps defeat the very object 
[ which Mr. Sterne has in view. 



I 



Mr. DoRE, of Chicago : Mr. President, I was not aware that so 
much interesting information could be obtained on this subject. 
Certainly I have been very much entertained by what I have heard. 
I never before fully appreciated the healthful influence of the pools 
that these railways enter into. These different corporations are 
all said to be soulless, and yet I am inclined to think that the 
management of each road represents the combined souls of all. I 
do, not exactlj' see how the community is going to be protected by 
the pool against the advantages which would naturally come from 
competition. I think the probabilities are that the corporations 
would be likely to exact about as much as they thought they could 
make the people pay, and neither gentleman has, as yet, indicated 
how the public is to be protected by the pool ag«,inst extravagant 
prices. 

Mr. Wetherill : By the Hennepin Canal. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DoRE : That is just exactly what I was after. 

Mr. Pope, of Chicago : I do not pretend to fully understand 
this great question, but I have learned a little from observation 
and experience, having lived at Chicago and having direct business 
interests in th3 Northwest. I have been in these different States 
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— Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, and other States, that 
have passed these severe laws known as the Granger Laws for the 
regulation of railway companies, and I have seen what flat failures 
tliey have been. I have also seen the hot haste made to repeal 
those laws which at first had been thought so essential for their 
public prosperity. 1 rise to sny that I think it would be a very 
grave mistake for this National Board of Trade to commit itself 
to an endorsement of the Reagan Bill, or anv other like bill now 
before Congress. If the question were put to every gentleman 
present, as to what particular grievances he might have against 
railway companies, or as to whether he had any at all, T doubt 
whether a single one would rise. For my own part, I deal con- 
stantly with nine or ten of the greatest railwa}' corporations of 
the Northwest, frequently paying freight on one hundred car-loads 
a day, and have never yet had a grievance which, when properly 
presented to the corporation, was not promptly responded to. 
Such success may not always be met with, I grant, with local 
agents, but I think the general managers of these corporations are 
disposed to deal fairly. I was glad to hear it said by Mr. Leopold 
Morse, last night at the banquet, that there was a great deal of 
humbug in this cry against monopoly. There is a great deal of 
nonsense spoken and written about this question. But nothing 
struck me so much as what Mr. Morse said about the power of 
public opinion. That is the highest and best court. And when 
Mr. Sterne said that we try such questions in the newspapers, he 
hit the nail right on the head. We try them better there than in 
the courts. 

We all know that the most efl^cient railway commission in this 
country is that of Massachusetts, and jet the powers of those 
commissioners are wholly advisory. I remember when a certain 
railway compau}' in ^lassachusetts refused to repair a bridge. 
That commission was composed of Charles Francis Adams, Jr., 
a ver}^ able civil engineer, and another gentleman whose name I 
forget. The Board sent its own engineer to examine the bridge, 
and he reported it in bad condition, but the company refused to 
repair it. However, Mr. Adams said he would declare to the 
public that it was unsafe, on report of the engineer of the Board. 
After that declaration it did not take the railway compan}' a great 
while to reconsider its decision and put the bridge in good condi- 
tion. 
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A Delegate : Nobody would ride on that road, after a report 
had been made that there was a certain bridge on the line in an 
unsafe condition. 

Mr. Pope : Tliat is the point I am getting at. What we can 
best do is to ask for the appointment of an advisory board ; and I 
hope if anj' resolution is offered here, it will look in that direction. 
Congress should enact a law to provide for an advisoi*y board of 
railway commissioners, whose duty it should be to investigate 
these unjust charges and discriminations, and report to Congress. 
But beyond that I cannot go. 

Mr. Henry, of New York : I shall have to disagree with many 
of the points made by Mr. Wetherill in regard to pooling ; and 
also in regard to the statement of Mr. Pope, that we have no sub- 
stantial grievances against the railroad companies. I do not 
happen to know of any merchants in New York who. have not had 
more or less trouble with railroad corporations, and I do know 
that if those merchants are comparatively small shippers, they get 
very little attention from the railroad corporations. But if they 
are large shippers or merchants, like Mr. Pope, for instance, and 
ship a hundred car-loads a da}-, as he does, those men do get 
attention to their grievances, because the railroad corporations are 
very much interested to keep the business of such large shippers 
as Mr. Pope. But we smaller men never get any attention, and 
we never get fair play. 

I am in favor of endorsing the general principles of the Reagan 
Bill. I am in favor of adopting the resolution we adopted last 
year in regard to railroad commissions. Mr. Wetherill hardly 
stated fairly what Mr. Sterne said about the railroad commis- 
sioners of the State of New York. We had every opposition in 
that State, in getting the bill through providing for railroad com- 
missioners. Now that we have the commission, it is understood 
that it is composed of two men in favor of the railroads and one 
in favor of the people. This one man in the interest of the people 
enlightens the people, and we generally get our grievances cor- 
rected — not always, but generally and pretty fairly-. Therefore, 
I am very much in favor of a national railroad commission, be- 
cause they get facts and figures which a private individual like 
you or myself would have no special power to procure under a 
State commission. But when public attention is called to a griev- 
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ance — as stated about the bridge in Massachusetts — the railroad 
companies, as a rule, find it to their interest to comply with the 
request made. Sometimes they do not. 

But I hope that we shall endorse here the general features of 
the Reagan Bill, which has been talked over here and which we 
have endorsed in previous meetings for the last ten years. 

Mr. Wetherill : We never endorsed it. 

Mr. Henrt : I do not mean that we have endorsed the Reagan 
Bill during the past ten years, but I mean we have endorsed the 
essential ideas of that bill, as I think the gentleman very well 
knows. 

Mr. Corbett, of Oregon : It is a question in my mind whether 
the law of Great Britain would be applicable to this country. It 
may be very desirable for England, but I doubt ver}' much whether 
it would be applicable to a country' so widely extended as ours, 
where our Pacific railroads, for instance, extend for nearly three 
thousand miles. We cei*tainly cannot apply the same principles 
to those roads that we can to the short roads of England and 
other densely populated countries. We have competing lines of 
ships running from New York to the Pacific coast, and in order to 
get any freight at all, these lines of railroad have to establish 
rates in competition with those lines of vessels that run between 
New York and San Francisco, Portland and the Columbia River. 
Otherwise they would not get any freight at all over those roads. 
To say that the railroads shall not charge any greater rate of 
freight than those ships charge, or to say that they shall not charge 
a greater rate of freight to a merchant who onl}' ships a few car- 
loads a month for a short distance, than thej' do to a man who 
ships a hundred car-loads through to Portland, would be to put 
the companies in such a condition that they could not pay their 
interest on their bonded indebtedness. 

Mr. Sterne : There is no such provision in the Reagan Bill. 

Mr. Corbett : I understand that there is a provision there that 
they are not to charge a greater rate for the haul of a short dis- 
tance than for a long distance. The rate to Portland or San 
Francisco may be a ver}^ low rate, in order to compete with ships. 
But to the interior and along the routes where the freight is 
dropped at small places, I think it is no more than fair that the 
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rate for freight should be greater tha»n for a long haul. In our 
country they have established a system for the transportation of 
grain, that they will charge no greater rate from several different 
points than they do from other points two or three hundred miles 
nearer. The object of that is to bring the outlying lands to mar- 
ket, so that the farmers in those regions can afford to raise grain 
and transport it to the seaboard at a rate that will compensate 
them. If these corporations should charge the same rate to the 
mile that the3' do from the nearer points, it vould be impossible 
for those farmers in the interior to raise grain and transport it. I 
think that the Reagan Bill is not calculated to carry out the views 
of the people in the far distant and interior points, who have 
settled up that country under the existing understanding that the 
rate of freight was to be the low rate for these great distances. 

Mr. Stranahan, of New York : Mr. Chairman, — I wish sim- 
ply to say that I regard the Reagan Bill as not a perfect bill. I 
do not suppose that it will be entirely perfect after it shall have 
been acted upon by the two Houses of Congress, if it shall pass. 
I do not know that the provision for a commission is perfect in all 
its parts or in its language, but I do think that the Reagan Bill is 
in the right direction. I do think that the appointment of a com- 
mission is in the right direction, and when I vote for the Reagan 
Bill and for the commission, I simply vote as indicating my prefer- 
ence for action on the part of the General Government. The 
details Congress will attend to. I am ready to vote for this 
measure. 

Mr. Snow, of New York : I would like to say one word in 
reply to my friend Mr. Pope, of Chicago. He thought no one 
was here who could raise his hand and say that he had a grievance 
against the railroads. I claim to have a pretty good-sized griev- 
ance. I am the owner of ships sailing round the Horn, and I find 
that our customers who ship coarse goods by way of the Cape — 
that is the principal business of those ships — have been told that 
if they do not send all their goods by rail, they will be charged 
double rates on these costly goods they have been in the habit of 
shipping across by rail. So that a man doing business in San 
Francisco meets this difficulty at once. If he sends goods by our 
ships, the}' tell him, "We will charge you double the rates for 
fine goods sent by rail." That is a grievance of some importance 
with which a commission might deal. 
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Mr. Pope, of Chicago : If it be in oixler, I would like to say to 
Mr. Stranahan, and others, who favor the appointment of railroad 
commissioners, that the Reagan Bill does not provide for them. 
It goes in a contrary direction. Because we want a board of rail- 
way commissioners, let us not, therefore, endorse the Reagan Bill. 
I move that our first vote be taken as to wliether we shall, or shall 
not endorse the Reagan Bill. 

Mr. Stranahan : You ask a division of the question. 

Mr. Frost, of Boston : In order to simplify this resolution, I 
move to strike out all after the word ^* resolved," down to the 
tenth line, and make it read as follows : 

** That a National Board of Railroad Comrnissioners should be established 
by Congress as an executive and supervisory body, to study the transportation 
problem and see that the laws relating thereto are complied with/* 

Leave out everything relating to the Reagan Bill, and also 
about the compensation of the commissioners. 

The motion was seconded. 

Mr. Sterne : Is that proposition open to debate ? It is an 
entirel}' new proposition, it seems to me. 

The President : A vote will be taken upon the amendment, in 
the first place. 

Mr. Stranahan : Allow me to suggest to the gentleman that if 
he will be content to have a division of the question, as called for 
b^' the gentleman from Chicago, then he can have an independent 
vote, just as he desires. 

Mr. Pope : I accept the amendment, as offered by Mr. Frost. 

The P^resident: The question now is upon the amendment 
offered by Mr. Frost, providing merely for the appointment of a 
railway commission. 

Mr. Henry, of New York : I move, as a further amendment, 
that we approve the main features of the Reagan Bill. 

The President : That is a separate measure. 

The resolution, as amended by Mr. Frost, was 
agreed to. 

The Secretary : Propositions IX. and X. are almost alike, in 
regard to the postal telegraph and telephone. 
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Mr. Wetherill, of Philadelphia: I move that they be con- 
sidered together. 

The motion was seconded and agreed to. 

The Secretary then read Proposition IX. on the 
programme, offered by the Philadelphia Board of 
Trade, as follows : 

" Resolved, That adapting the Post Office Department to the management 
of telegraphic communication, is a subject that deserves serious and prompt 
attention." 

Also Proposition X., by the New York Board of 
Trade and Transportation, as follows: 

" Resolved, That this Board reaffirms its recommendations of last year, 
favoring a postal telegraph and telephone." 

The Secretary : I have received a letter from London, from 
Mr. F. B. Thukber, in which he gives some interesting and late 
information in regard to the postal telegraph and telephone in 
England. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Thueber's letter was 
read as follows : 

London, January 10, 1884. 
Dear Sir : 

Thinking that the latest information concerning the workings of 

the Postal Telegraph in Great Britain may be of interest, I submit 

m 

the following for the consideration of the National Board of Trade. 
The reports of your Committee on Postal Telegraph, which will be 
found in the proceedings of the last two annual conventions, give 
a full and interesting comparison of the cost and working of the 
English and American systems up to that period. The most im- 
portant development since that date on this side of the water was 
the passing by Parliament, at its last session, of an Act reducing the 
minimum charge for a telegram throughout Great Britain and Ire- 
land to sixpence instead of a shilling, as heretofore, and adopting 
a word rate instead of a single fixed charge of one shilling for a 
telegram of twenty words exclusive of address and signature. This 
change will not go into effect until the first of August next, and it 
is expected to largely increase the use of the telegraph in this 
country. From iuquir}' among commercial men, and from the 
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Secretary of the Associated Chambers of Commerce of Great 
Britain, I find that the service is continually improving in efficiency, 
and that they would not think of returning to a state of things 
where the telegraph^was under corporate management. Not only 
are the public receiving at this time far greater services for less 
money than before the Government took the telegraphs, but they 
have accumulated a very large and valuable plant paid for out of 
the earnings of the telegraphs and charged to operating expenses ; 
and in addition to this, as before stated, the minimum price for 
sending a telegram is to be largely reduced. Another great feature 
in the Government controlling electric communication is that under 
which the telephone has developed in this country. When the 
private telephone companies undertook to introduce telephones in 
this country, the Government laid claim to the exclusive right to 
all forms of electric communication ; a test suit was made up and 
decided in favor of the Government, which then however pennitted 
the private companies to form telephone exchanges upon their pay- 
ing into the post office treasurj' ten percent, of their gross receipts, 
subjecting their charges to the approval of the post office authori- 
ties, with the stipulation that their plant might be taken at any 
time at its actual appraised value ; the Government also reserving 
to itself the right of establishing exchanges in competition where- 
ever it desired. Thus the public interest is protected, and yet the 
telephone system is developing at an astonishing rate. The 
gentleman who is at the head of the principal telephone company 
here, told me yesterday that he thought within five years they 
would be able to lalk by telephone with any point where it was 
possible to send an electric current ; or, in other words, that we 
would be able to converse with our friends in any part of the world. 
It seems certain that a very large portion of the business, and other 
correspondence of the world, will, in the near future, be done by 
electricity, and it would seem only the part of common prudence 
on the part of the people of the United States, that they should 
insure the postal department of our country the full power to 
utilize this invention for the common good, the feasibility of which 
was first demonstrated at public expense by the construction of the 
line between Baltimore and Washington, and which either through 
neglect, or worse, was allowed to pass into and develope in private 
instead of public hands. That some check upon the growth of 
power in corporate hands is absolutely necessary, is becoming 
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gradually apparent to everybody ; even so conservative a statesman 
and consistent an advocate of State rights as Senator Bayard, in a 
speech at the last Yale College Commencement, stated that " The 
centripetal, or centralizing power of corporate organization can 
onl^' be met by the centrifugal or counteracting force of a people's 
government." 

With much respect and regret that absence from our country 
prevents me from meeting this year with my many friends in the 
National Board of Trade. 

I remain, respectfully j'ours, 

F. B. THURBER. 
Hamilton A. Hill, Esq., 

JSecretary of the National Board of Trade. 

Mr. Janney, of Philadelphia : Last year, we had a report from 
a Committee on this subject, and the matter was discussed and 
unanimously agreed to. I now move that this Board reaffirm its 
recommendations of last year favoring a postal telegraph and 
telephone. 

Mr. Henry, of New York : The resolution of last year was this : 

"That we reaffirm the resolutions previously adopted by this Board 
favoring the establishment by the United States Government of a postal 
telegraph and telephone, and we urge upon the present Congress the early 
consideration of this question." 

Had wCi not better pass that now ? 

Mi*. Wethekill, of Philadelphia : The Philadelphia Board of 
Trade adopted this resolution. 

Mr. Janney : The facts are the same in both. I accept the pro- 
position of Mr. Henry. 

Mr. Pope, of Chicago : I ask Mr. Henry to consent to one 
slight change. It seems to me to be hardly proper to ask Con- 
gress to give early consideration when an important bill is pending 
in both Houses on that subject. I think, therefore, that it should 
read " That we urge upon Congress the earliest favorable consider- 
ation of this question.'' 

Mr. Henry: I accept that, and if there is no objection, T will 
call for the question. 

The proposition as modified, was agreed to. 
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Mr. How, of Chicago : We have now been in session two days, 
and have only reached Proposition XI. upon the programme. In 
order to get through, I think it will be necessary to have an even- 
ing session, and 1 therefore move that when we adjourn at 3 
o'clock, to-day, it be to meet at 7 o'clock, P. M., that will give us 
time to complete the programme. Unless we do that, we shall 
have to adjourn without finishing the consideration of the questions 
presented to us. 

The motion was seconded and agreed to, and it was 
so ordered. 

The Secretary : Propositions XI. and XII. are precisely iilike, 
in regard to a department of Commerce. The subject was put on 
the programme by the Executive Council, as it was referred to it 
b}' the Board a year ago. From the Chicago Board of Trade, we 
have Proposition XII., which is as follows : 

" Resolved, That the fullest intelligence is requisite to the preservation of a 
proper equilibrium between the great industries of the country, and that a 
Department of Commerce and Manufactures should be established hy the 
Government to gather the necessary information." 

Mr. How, of Chicago : This subject of a Department of Com- 
merce has been before the Board since its meeting in Richmond, in 
1869. It was then introduced by the Baltimore Board of Trade. 
At that meeting, there were representatives from almost every 
prominent city in the United States, and there was but one dele- 
gate, from Mobile, who objected to the proposition at the time, 
and he objected upon the gi'ound that there might be danger from 
a centralization of power. The matter came up last year, and was 
referred to the Executive Council, and the President was requested 
to draw up a bill so that it could be presented to this meeting. In 
consultation with the President, it was agreed that the bill, which 
was reported by him to the meeting of the Board, in Chicago, in 
1873, with some few modifications, should be sent to our member 
of Congress from Chicago. Copies are here upon the table. It 
has been introduced into the house by Mr. Dunham, and was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. In this connection I 
want to say that at the meeting of the Executive Council, held in 
February, 1873, the President was requested to prepare a Paper 
upon this subject, wliich he did, and it was presented at the meet- 
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ing in Chicago, and if my recollection serves me right, it was 
unanimously adopted. What I want to suggest is this : That the 
Paper submitted to the Board by the President, at its meeting, in 
1873, be printed in the minutes of this session,, in order that gen- 
tlemen who are not perhaps so familiar with the subject as those of 
us are, who have been longer connected with the Board, may read 
and understand the matter as it was then presented, and it will be 
a very good document to send to members of Congress, in connec- 
tion with the bill. 

Mr. Pope, of Chicago : I like the suggestion made by some one, 
that this proposition should be voted upon without debate. But 
as this is our own child, and as it is alreadj^ before Congress, 
presented bj' Mr. Dunham, can we not go so far as to endorse this 
bill ? I would like to add to the proposition the following : 

" And that the Bift now before Congress, presented by the Hon. R. W. 
DcNHAM (an Act to establish a Department of Commerce), is hereby endorsed 
and recommended to the Congress of the United States for its adoption." 

You know that if we want a survey made, we have to go to the 
Secretar}' of War. If we want a lighthouse established, we have 
to go to the Secretary of the Treasury. If we want our consular 
reports to tell us which are the best channels for trade, we have to 
go to the Secretary of State. The idea is to have all these mat- 
ters in charge of one department, to be called the Department of 
Commerce, something like the British Board of Trade, with its 
head in the Cabinet. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

On motion it was ordered that Mr. Dunham's Bill, 
above referred to, for the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Commerce, be incorporated in the minutes of 
this meeting. [See appendix.] 

The Secretary read proposition XIII. on the pro- 
gramme, from the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, 
as follows : 

*' Whereas, It is vcrv definitt'lv ascertained l)v carefiillv kept records tliat 
the value of tlie i)r()i)erty annually destroyed by fire in tliis country ai)i)roxi- 
mates the sum of .S10(:,0()(),0()() ; tlierefore 

" Resolved, That the National Board of Trade memorialize Congress upon 
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the subject of appointing a Commission to investigate the causes of such great 
waste of the countr/s wealth, and to make such report thereof and such 
recommendations relating theretb as it may seem proper." 

Mr. Dyjiond, of Cincinnati : I move the adoption of this pre- 
amble and resolution. 

Mr. Sterne, of New York : Where do you get 3'our statistics ? 

Mr. Dymond : I hold in my hand a paper prepared by one of our 
delegation, who was not able to come here, amplifying the general 
subject. If it be the pleasure of the Board, I should be very glad 
to read it. 

Mr. Sterne : I move that the gentleman have leave to read it. 

Mr. Dymond : I do not wish to press it. 

Mr. WfeTHERiLL : We would like to hear it. 

Mr. Dymond : Then I will read it. It was prepared by Mr. 
Covington, of Cincinnati, and is as follows : 

The fact that the value of the property destroyed by fire 'in the United 
States during the year 1883 exceeded 1^100,000,000, is supported by incon- 
trovertible evidence. This enormous waste of the public wealth has not been 
contributed to by any exceptional burnings, such as those that befel Chicago 
and Boston some years ago, but is the result of the many fires that have been 
steadily increasing in frequency and destructiveness for several years past. 
This great waste has now reached a figure that is alarming, and public atten- 
tion in all parts of the country is being directed to it. 

The loss of property by fire is wide-spread. It is going on all over the 
country — in cities, towns, villages and rural districts. It is affecting every 
interest, commercial, manufacturing, mechanical and agricultural. It can- 
not be stayed by any one section of the country, or by any one interest. The 
causes of these frequent fires prevail everywhere, and if tliey are to be 
searched out and removed, it must be done by a power and an authority 
recognized in every part of the country. That power and authority exist in 
Congress, and as they exist in Congress alone, no appeal can be made to any 
other power or authority with any hope of securing favorable results. 

Realizing the importance of an effort to ascertain the causes of such great 
destruction of life and property by fire, and with a view of removing them as 
far as practicable, the Chiefs of the fire departments of the principal cities of 
the United States, in convention assembled in October last, in the city of 
New Orleans, resolved to memorialize Congress asking that a commission be 
provided, the duties of which shall be to examine into the causes of so many 
fires and their destructive character, and make such report thereon as may to 
it seem proper. The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, appreciating the 
importance and the wisdom of such action, has brought the subject to the 
attention of the National Board of Trade as being within its jirovince and 
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worthy of its consideration, and in the hope that the National Board would 
add the weight of its influence in furtherance of a subject of so much im- 
portance. 

It is not necessary to present to the membership of the National Board of 
Trade any arguments in support of the claim that Congress has the right to 
provide for such a commission, and that it is not only proper and expedient 
for it to do 80, but that it is its duty to do so. There are certain needs of the 
citizen for protection in his person and his property that Congress alone can 
supply, and these Congress should supply. This is recognized and conceded 
on almost every page of the statute book. Congressional action cannot, of 
course, be expected and should not be invoked upon matters of minor im- ^ 
portance, or those affecting only a limited number of persons, a restricted 
territory, or an inconsiderable amount in value; but, as has already been 
stated, the great fire waste now going on has all the essentials in numbers, 
extent and wealth, to entitle it to Congressional consideration. 

The fire loss in this country per inhabitant is twice as much as it is in Great 
Britain, four times as much as it is in France, and six times as much as it is 
in Germany ; and the disparity, when compared with the wealth of the coun- 
tries named, is even greater than when compared per inhabitant. The best 
informed statisticians upon the subject of fire losses in the United States 
estimate that in the course of two generations the entire value of the insured 
property of this country disappears through the intervention of fire. 

Something more than a year ago it fell within my province to make some 
investigations as to the extent of the fire waste in this country, and compare 
it with some of our productive industries. As the facts can not now be 
materially different from what they then were, and as the subject matter is 
even more important because of the increased and increasing waste, I have 
thought to briefly abstract some of them and present them in this connection. 

To replace the annual fire waste In this country would require the surplus 
production of 100,000 men, employed at two dollars per day, for twenty 
years; or that of 2,000,000 men, which is one-fifth of the male adult popula- 
tion, at the same compensation, for one year. At the average rate of pro- 
duction in this country, it would take the entire proceeds of the labor of 
nearly 400,000 men to make good the fire waste constantly going on by fire 
destruction. The average taxes of losses by fire is $20 per annum on each 
person engaged in creating wealth ; the annual expenditure of the general 
government is about five dollars per capita, and our great national debt is 
less than $35 per capita. 

Comparing this waste with some of our productions, we find that it exceeds 
the total value of our potato and rye crop combined, and also the aggregated 
values of tobacco, barley and rye. Bituminous coal is mined in twenty- three 
States and Territories of the Union ; the immensity of the business is well- 
known ; and yet the value of bituminous coal in this country, delivered ready 
for shipment at the mines, per annum, is less than our annual fire waste. 

Our annual fire waste is one-third more than the annual interest on our 
public debt ; is but a fraction less than our internal revenue income ; is more 
than half our revenue from customs ; is equivalent to the amount of gold, 
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including certificates, held by all the national banks in November, 1881, and 
equal to all the silver in coin and in bullion in the United States Treasury and 
in the national banks, and fully twenty-five per cent, more than the silver in 
the hands of the people at the same time — and the same is probably true at 
this time. The total annual production of the gold and silver mines of all 
the States and Territories is barely three-fourths our annual fire waste. 

This waste annually is equal to the value of the annual exports of mer- 
chandise, coin and bullion from New Orleans ; is one-third more than either 
Boston or Baltimore; is two and a half times greater than Philadelphia; is 
three times as great as San Francisco ; four times as much as either Charles- 
ton, Savannah, or Galveston; is eighteen times greater than Mobile ; thirty 
times greater than Portland; and, excepting New York and the port just 
named, fully one-third greater than all the other ports of the country. For 
every eight dollars in value of all the domestic merchandise, coin, and bullion 
exported by us, we expend one dollar in fire waste. We burn annually an 
equivalent in value to one-sixth of our entire importations, dutiable and free. 

Our people have become so accustomed to this great waste, so steadily 
going on, that they seem to look at it as a necessary incident in the business 
of the country, and they have grown and are still growing, more careless as 
to any effort to correct it. There are over forty-four thousand cities, towns 
and villages supplied with postal facilities in this country, and yet there are 
less than three thousand places where the property and lives of citizens are 
protected by any adequate means of extinguishing fires. 

The facility with which insurance is obtained, no doubt contributes largely 
to promote this indifference about guarding against fire. Most people seem 
to think that if property destroyed by fire is insured, it is not lost ; forgetting 
that a tax of ^150,0C0,000 per annum is levied on the productive industries 
of the country to make good to fire insurance companies the losses they sus- 
tain, and the expenses they incur in the conduct of their business ; forgetting 
that an average of three dollars per annum is collected from every man, 
woman and child in the country to pay for careless construction, and negli- 
gence in guarding against the dangers of fire. 

And yet, large as is the sum thus collected, it is unequal to llie demands 
made upon it. The premium receipts of the insurance companies of the 
country in 1882 failed to meet the losses and expenses by ^3,000,000, and it 
is reasonably certain, though the figures are not yet made up, that the de- 
ficiency for 1883 will be greater. New England paid $12,000,000 insurance 
premiums in lb83, and yet the companies find that to make the business fairly 
remunerative they should have had about $12,000,000 more. The quotations 
of the stock of the fifty-eight local insurance companies of New York, on the 
28th of December last, showed that only thirteen were higher than the quota- 
tions of a year previously; that ten were quoted the same as one year ago, 
and thirty-five quoted less than one year ago. These things prove that rates 
of premium are not high enough to meet the demands upon the companies, 
although they are qui(e as high as tlie business of the country can afford. 
Tlie true, and in fact the only remedy, would seem to be found in a reduction 
of firo losses. 
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It is that a thorough and intelligent investigation of this whole matter should 
be made, that the National Board of Trade is called upon to present the sub- 
ject to Congress for its consideration, and in the hope that a commission may^ 
be authorized, with proper authority and facilities to investigate and ascertain, 
if possible, the cause or causes of such great fire waste, and suggest a 
remedy. 

Mr. Buchanan, of Trenton : I dislike to oppose a proposition 
' brought here by any Chamber of Cotnmerce, and especially by the 
Cincinnati Chamber, which has so recently come bacl^ into fellow- 
ship with us. And 3'et, during the reading by Mr. Dymond of Mr. 
Covington's paper, the question has been in my mind : What juris- 
diction has Congress over this matter? Unless it has some juris- 
diction, unless its investigations can be followed by a report, and 
the report followed by specific legislation, it seems to me that it is 
almost idle for us to call upon Congress for any action whatever. 
I do not know anything in the Constitution, from which Congress 
derives its powers, that would give it junsdiction over such a mat- 
ter. That question was taken for granted in the paper just read. 
It seems to me that that ought to be determined at the very outset, 
as the vital question. Without detracting anything whatever from 
the arguments advanced in regard to these great calamities by fire, 
still it is a question which we must consider, whether it is practi- 
cable or not. 

Mr. Stranahan, of New York : I see no propriety in adopting 
the fourteenth proposition on the programme, which relates to the 
same subject matter — a National Bureau of Insurance. I should 
be rather loth to ask the Government to go to that expense. 
I suppose the first question would be on the establishment of a 
national commission on losses by fire. 

The President: Yes. 

Mr. Stranahan : Would mj' friend from New Jersey see very 
serious objection to No. XIII., or as serious as to No. XIV.? 

Mr. Buchanan : I fail exactly to see what jurisdiction Congress 
has over this subject at all. It certainly does not relate to anything 
between the States. It maj' be that Congress has jurisdiction, but 
I do not see it. 

Mr. Stranahan: No. XIII., as I understand it, claims that 
the subject would be an interesting one for Congress to consider, 
not to legislate upon. 
11 
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Mr. Buchanan : lu reference to that, I think we ought not to 
reconiraend all sorts of roving commissions on all sorts of subjects. 
[Applause.] Congress has been investigating the effects of alco- 
holic drink upon the human system, or has been asked to do so, 
and that is causing a greater loss than can possibly occur by this 
other kind of fire. The diflScult}' with us is, that we are apt to 
look across the ocean and see the operations of the British Parlia- 
ment upon such questions, forgetting that the British Parliament is 
the legislative body for the United Kingdom. Only in a limited 
sense is that true of the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. Sperry, of New Haven : I am glad to have general sub- 
jects presented to this Board. I do not like to have general sub- 
jects presented in the way that some have been, by adopting a cer- 
tain man's views. 

Upon this question, which my friend Mr. Buchanan raises, I do 
not believe there is a man in this room, not one — I do not believe 
Mr. Buchanan himself will, when he looks at it — who will say 
that a resolution like this ought not to pass. I like it myself. 
Resolution XIII. calls upon Congress to investigate the causes of 
this great waste of our country's wealth. Is there anything, I will 
ask my friend, of more importance for Congress to consider than 
the loss of our material wealth, that wealth upon which taxation 
is laid ? It seems to me it is a very proper subject for Congress 
to investigate, even if it has no power to legislate upon it. But I 
think the Constitution is sufficiently broad, at least so that when 
there is such an enormous waste of our national wealth — for it is 
national, although individual — Congress can investigate the mat- 
ter and see where the trouble lies. 

Mr. Bcchanan : Under what clause? 

Mr. Sperry : There are plenty of clauses which give Congress the 
power to investigate the loss of the material wealth of the country, 
for it is the very basis of government itself. And certainh^ no 
gentleman can say that Congress cannot look into the causes and 
appl}' the remedy, if there be one. I have only to say that I like 
general propositions of this kind, but I do not like specific endorse- 
ments. Let us have general propositions, and refer them to Con- 
gress for its action. We are not a law-making body, but when we 
endorse a specific proposition, then we are going too far, and the 
actio.1 of this body will fall short of the influence which it should 
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have upon Congress. I am surprised that my friend Mr. Buchanan 
should think that Congress has not the power to investigate the 
causes of great loss by fire. 

Mr. BowEN, of Indianapolis : I wish to suggest a change in the 
phraseology of this resolution, if we are to vote upon it. I sug- 
gest that the words "the National Board of Trade memorialize 
Congress " be changed to " the National Board of Trade recom- 
mend to Congress the appointment of a commission." 

Mr. Sterne, of New York : That is better. I second that 
motion. 

Mr. Dymond : I accept it. 

The President : The question will be upon the proi)osition as 
modified. 

Mr. Buchanan : I move to strike out the words " appointment 
of a commission." Let this investigation be made by some Com- 
mittee of Congress, without the appointment of a commission with 
all the attending expense. Questions are investigated in that way 
with more propriety and more thoroughl}^ generally, than by a 
commission. It will be remembered that I said nothing about the 
advisability of its being made. I simply questioned the power of 
Congress to do it. I questioned it from a careful perusal of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. Dymond : We accept the amendment providing for an 
investigation by a Congressional Committee, instead of by a com- 
mission. 

The President : The Secretary will read the proposition as it 
now stands. 

The Secretary read as follows : (Preamble p. 141.) 

" liesolvedy That the National Board of Trade recommends to Congress the 
investigation of the causes of such great waste of the country's wealth, and 
to make such report thereof and such recommendations relating thereto as to 
it may seem proper." 



The resolution, as modified, was agreed to. 

Mr. Stranahan, of New York: Having gone thus far — and 
as far, I think, as we can go touching this matter — I move that 
subject XIV. be laid upon the table. 
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The motion was seconded. 

Mr. Dymond, of Cincinnati: The Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce withdraws this proposition. 

The Secretary read proposition XV. on the pro- 
gramme, from the Philadelphia Board of Trade, as fol- 
lows: 

" Resolvedy That recent conflicts in jurisdiction between neighboring States 
have increased the urgency for the enactment of a general pilotage law." 

Mr. Davis, of Philadelphia: Mr. President, — Last year we 
had this question of a general pilotage law before us, and it was 
discussed in quite a livel3' manner. I now propose that we re-affirm 
the resolution that we passed last year, to be found on page 48 of 
the proceedings, in these words : 

** Resolved J That masters in command of vessels should, without incurring 
any charge for pilotage, have the right to take their vessels into or out of any 
American port for which they have passed the usual pilots^ examination." 

Mr. Janney : I accept that. j 

Mr. Davis : Mr. President, — I want to say that, in our own 
State, we are verj' much hampered by the fact that the waters of 
the Delaware run through three different States — Pennsylvania, 
Delaware and New Jersey, — thus giving rise to a conflict of laws. 
The courts have determined that the State of Delaware has equal 
rights and privileges with Pennsylvania in the matter of pilotage 
laws. The trouble is this : A Delaware pilot boards a vessel com- 
ing in, and that entitles him to compensation for piloting her in. 
But the captain refuses to take the Delaware pilot, and the Penn- 
sylvania pilot is taken aboard. They have had all these matters 
in the courts, and a vessel has been subjected, according to the 
laws, to two charges. Now, what we want, is free pilotage. If a 
master of a vessel is competent to take his vessel into port, and 
understands all the bearings of the river, we see no reason why 
he should not be allowed to do so, after passing an examination. 
If he is competent to take the vessel into port, there is no reason 
why the shipping interest should be charged with pilotage. If a 
vessel desires a certain pilot, of course she paj's for that charge. 
But we find in our own State very great difficulty because of the 
conflicting laws of Delaware, New Jersey and Pennsj'lvania in 
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regard to pilotage. We desire now that Congress shall enact a 
law regulating this matter. 

Mr. Frost, of Boston : I have no objection to the proposition 
of the gentleman from Philadelphia, to reaffirm the action of this 
Board on a former occasion, but I should not like to have that 
substituted for the resolution (XV.) proposed by his own Board of 
Trade. I believe that that resolution should be adopted. Having 
served a few years ago upon a Committee of the Massachusetts 
Legislature which considered the pilotage laws of that State, I am 
somewhat familiar with the difficulties which surround the question, 
and I sympathize with what the gentleman has said. First of all, I 
would prefer that this Board should pass the resolution which is 
now under consideration (XV.). Then I should be verj" glad to 
join with him in his proposition to reaffirm our former action. 

Mr. DoDD, of Portland, Oregon: I heartily agree with the 
remarks of Mr. Frost, because the case laid down hy Mr. Davis 
would not reach us at all. We have a large river. On one side 
is Washington Territory, and on the other, Oregon. If a pilot 
does not like the Oregon law, all that would be necessary would 
be to go over to Washington Territory and have his branch 
changed entirely. In Oregon we have fees of one kind, and on the 
Washington side they have a different kind. Under the law there 
an incompetent person may take a vessel worth $500,000 and 
wreck it in five minutes, and no one is responsible for the act. If 
a pilot who is incompetent is threatened with the taking away of 
his Oregon branch, he will say " All right ; you are perfectly wel- 
come to my branch, and I will go over to Washington and get a 
branch for five dollars, and I will get on board 3'our English vessel 
with a load of wheat, and you will have to take your chances." 
No ; the recommendation as contained in proposition XV. is 
exactly right. 

Further, in order that we might have a rational pilotage law, a 
committee of our Board of Trade was formed some four years ago 
to draft a law that we thought would be good. I think the subject 
was investigated very thoroughly. The Legislature, after some, 
consideration, concluded to concur with us, and passed a law that 
I think is the best pilotage law in the United States, and, in order 
that the merchants of Oregon should have a full showing and full 
jurisdiction, the}' took one of the members of our Board of Trade 
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as an advisoiy person to examine and see that the law was carried 
out. For two years everything went on very nicely, until the 
Washington Legislature sat. They concluded that this pilotage 
law was ver}' good for Oregon, and that Oregon was, perhaps, 
making some mone}' out of it, so they passed the law they now 
have. So if the resolution is to pass as Mr. Davis has it, it would 
not reach our case at all. But if it were to pass as it is on the 
programme, then Congress can examine the various matters in the 
various States, and give us a general law on the subject. 

Mr. Davis : I will withdraw the proposition of 1883, and will 
ask that the proposition from the Philadelphia Board of Trade be 
adopted. 

Proposition XV. on the programme was agreed to. 

Mr. Davis : I would now like to suggest, and I now move, that 
the Board reaffirm its action of 1883. 

The motion was seconded. 

Mr. Stranahan, of New York : We have adopted the general 
proposition, and for want of time 1 do not think we ought to go 
into further details. 

Mr. Davis : I withdraw my motion. 

The Secretary: Propositions XVI., XVII., and XVIII., all 
relate to American shipping interests. 

The President : That subject was referred to a special com- 
mittee ; is that committee ready to report ? 

Mr. Wetherill : We have had one meeting, and will have 
another, and hope to be able to able to report this evening. 

The President : This subject cannot be acted upon until the 
committee reports ; it will therefore be passed for the present. 

The Secretary : Propositions XIX. and XX. relate to silver 
coinage. 

On motion, propositions XIX. and XX. were consid- 
ered together. Proposition XIX. was submitted by the 
New York Board of Trade and Transportation, and is 
as follows : 
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** Resolved, That this Board approves the recommendations contained in 
the annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury concerning trade dollars, 
and it respectfully urges Congress to take early action thereon." 

Proposition XX. was submitted by the Philadelphia 
Board of Trade, and is as follows : 

** Resolved, That the coinage known as trade dollars, originally issued 
by the United States, and now out of circulation, should he redeemed by the 
Government at their par value." 

" Resolved, That the continued coinage of dollars from 412^ grains of 
silver threatens a permanent depression of our national standard of value, for 
which reason Congress is respectfully urged to repenl the law making such 
coinage compulsory." 

Mr. Butler, of New Haven : I would like to suggest that pro- 
position XX. take precedence of proposition XIX. All the argu- 
ments that touch on silver coinage must be made for or against the 
XXth resolution, and the}' cover all tha arguments that could be • 
made in regard to the trade dollar. And as the great arguments 
pro and con will be on the ordinary dollar of the country, it seems 
to me that it would be more appropriate to take that up first and 
separately. I therefore make a motion to that effect. 

The President : As the propositions are all to be consijlered. 
together, the gentleman from New Haven can proceed to the con- 
sideration of the one to which he has just referred. Does he make 
that motion? 

Mr. Butler : Yes. 

Mr. Butler's motion was agreed to, and the Board 
proceeded to the consideration of proposition XX., 
which was read by the Secretary for information. 

Mr. Butler : I will suggest, Mr. President, for the purpose of 
making the argument as close as possible — for it is one of the 
greatest questions before the country, and also before all the com- 
mercial countries of the world — that the discussion first take the 
form of debate upon the legal tender dollar, and all those who 
choose to remark upon the question will debate that question first, 
and we can then act on the trade dollar after we have acted on the 
ordinarv legal tender dollar. 

Mr. Marvel, of New York : The question of silver coinage is 
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one which I do not think any person can go into and do credit 
to the subject or express himself intellio^ently upon without going 
back through the world's monetary history, and that involves the 
whole mercantile and commercial history of the world. The varia- 
tions in the value of gold and silver have been not onl}- by and 
from commercial reasons, but from debasement of silver coins at 
different stages of the world's history. The variations in value 
have been considerable. The silver dollar, I believe, when it was 
coined, was intended to be as near the equal of a gold dollar, as it 
was possible to be, except that I think it was worth a little more. 
That, I believe was a wise provision, for in the event of our bal- 
ance of trade being against us, and the exportation of coin becom- 
ing necessary, we should then force the silver out of the country 
in preference to the gold. 

The real difference in the present value between gold and silver 
is a question which I think requires the careful attention of Con- 
gress, in order to know whether it is right or proper, and whetiier 
it is just or unjust to the people of this country, to go on piling up 
silver dollars in the treasury. I believe there are now nearly 
$130,000,000 of these coins in the treasury. I believe that the 
trade dollar was at one time a legal tender, but afterwards its 
legal tender properties were taken away. How many of those 
trade dollars have been sent abroad, how many have been used in 
the arts, I do not believe we have any data upon which to base an 
opinion. It is w^U known, however, that those that go to China 
are entireh'' defaced. They are used up by the system of stamping, 
which thev have there. I do not believe that we should have any 
coin with the stamp of the United States of America thereon — a 
token of value and good faith — which we, as a nation, should be 
unwilling to take back. I am in the habit of going abroad, and I 
should dislike very much indeed to hear any person abroad say to 
me, ''Here is an American coin that your country won't take 
back." I should like to see the value of American coin, whether 
of gold or silver, regarded as sacredly by the Government as by 
the people, that its value should be recognized all over the world 
as is today a British sovereign or Bank of England note. The 
question of redeeming these trade dollars presents itself to my 
mind in two wiivs: To redeem them at their face value, either in 
bullion, as has boon suggested, or in subsidiary coins, — halves, 
quarters, dimes and hiilt' dimes. 1 tliiiUc, niyself, that the hitter 
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would be the better way to redeem them, and let the recoinage be 
at Government expense. When it comes to the question of their 
value, I confess that I am not prepared to speak. I can only 
suggest to the Board that our action today should be for the 
recommendation of the stoppage of the coining of what is known 
as the present standard silver dollar ; that our action should be to 
recommend the acknowledgment of the trade dollar and its 
redemption either in coin of some standard value, or perhaps in 
subsidiary coins. 

Mr. DoRE, of Chicago : I would like to ask if the trade dollar 
does not contain as much silver and a little more than the, standard 
dollar. 

Mr. Marvel : A little more. The trade, dollar contains 420 
grains, while the standard dollar only contains 41 2 J. 

Mr. DoRE : And would it not have the effect to give it cur- 
rency, if Congress should pass a law that it should be redeemed 
at its par value ? 

The President: There would be a difference. The dollar of 
412J grains is a legal tender for everything; the trade dollar is 
not legal tender for anything ; and a mere provision to redeem it 
at par would not make it a legal tender. 

Mr. Sterne, of New York : In this connection, Mr. Chairman, 
I desire to ask the Secretary to read, or with his permission to 
read myself, from page 163 of the Proceedings of last year, where 
it was unanimously resolved : 

*• That Congress is cnrnestly requested to repeal that portion of the Bland 
law by which the purchase of bullion, and the coinage of silver dollars of the 
weight of 412)^0 grains, are made compulsory." 

Does not that substantially cover the question that is now before 
us? Would we not be doing all that is implied by the question 
that is now before us, as to the dollar of 41 2 J grains, by simple- 
reiterating our resolution of last year? 

Mr. Butler : I would make it stronger, and have the coinage 
of the silver dollar stopped immediately. 

Mr. Wheeler, of Philadelphia : I suggest, for the considera- 
tion of my colleagues of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, that 
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they accept, in lieu of the second clause of proposition XX., the 
action of the Board, found on page 163 of last j^ear's report: 

^^ Resolved, That Congress is earnestly requested to repeal that portion of 
the Bland law, by which the purchase of bullion and the coinage of silver 
dollars of the weight of 412j^^ grains are made compulsory." 

I think I may say, on behalf of the Philadelphia Board of Trade 
and my colleagues, that they will accept that in lieu of the second 
clause of proposition XX. 

The President : I understand that Mr. Sterne, of New York, 
proposes to amend this resolution now pending, by substituting 
for it the resolution adopted at the last session of the National 
Board of Trade. Is that it? 

Mr. Sterne : That is it substantially ; that is, for the second 
clause of resolution XX. 

Mr. Henry : The whole subject ? 

Mr. Sterne : No, no. 

The motion was agreed to, for the adoption of the 
action of the Board last year, on page 163, instead of 
the second clause of proposition XX. 

Mr. Wheeler, of Philadelphia : I now move the adoption of 
proposition XIX. „ and the two articles under the head of XX., 
including the one just adopted. 

A Delegate : I call for a division of the question. 

Mr. Butler, of New Haven : That opens up one of the most 
important questions that can come before a body like this, or 
before a legislative body of any State or any people. The prin- 
ciples involved in that question are so momentous that they must 
be carefully considered, and action must be of the most prudent 
character. 

The trade dollar was issued for commercial purposes, in con- 
sequence of a pressure brought upon Congress, as is frequentl}'' 
and unwisely done by business .men in this country, to facilitate 
their basiness transactions, when the natural conditions of the 
country were against it. The Government, to meet a want of a 
certain portion of the country for its bullion trade, put a stamp on 
this coin, certifying that it contained so many grains of pure 
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silver, so that the East would take it in exchange for its mer- 
chandise. While that action on the part of the Government is 
questionable in every way in which you can view it, neveiihel^ss, 
it does not involve any question of morals or of obligation on the 
part of the Government. The question of policy was a bad one. 
Ail those things that tend to add to the number, the kinds and 
characters of the currency of the country, are dangerous and 
damaging in every wa}'. The only thing we have to look at toda}', 
however, is that those coins are in circulation, part in this country 
and part in foreign lands. They are a debasement of the coinage 
of the country. They lowered the standard of the currency the 
moment they were emitted. Any redemption on the part of the 
Government for more than their bullion value, unless that redemp- 
tion is so restricted that they cannot become a part of the currenc}^ 
of 'the country, would increase the amount of the currency of the 
country to an amount equal to the whole of that coinage. If there 
are 5,000,000 of those trade dollars in the country today, and 
Congress passes a law that the}' shall be a legal tender, or that the 
Government will redeem them at their face value, it brings the 
other 28,000,000 home to us, and, at once, the silver of the 
country is extended $33,000,000. I have occupied a position for 
the last twenty years, where I have been moved to the very depths 
of my feelings by the misery, the wretchedness, that has been 
brought upon people by a debased currency. When we, in our 
patriotism, draped ourselves in the American flag and forgot the 
Constitution, — the fundamental law of the land, — and gave this 
country not one of the best, but one of the worst currencies the 
country ever had ; when we gave this countr}' legal tender paper 
money, — I say, standing as I have, between the debtor and the 
creditor, where I have seen misery greater than the war produced 
brought about by that currency, — I must, with the whole strength 
of my being, protest against everything and anything that shall in 
any way depreciate or further lower the standard of our currency. 
Any addition to any perceptible amount does that one thing. 

In 1880, in an address at Saratoga on the resumption and main- 
tenance of specie payments, I said that the character of our specie 
payments would depend on the character of our legislation on the 
silver question. I then tried to impress on those who were within 
the reach of my voice, the great danger the country was running 
into from silver coinage. One would naturally suppose that such 
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things needed no arguments. But I know from history, that all the 
peoples of the world have fallen into the same errors — nay, more, 
every generation has to be taught the same primary principles that 
the generation before them were taught; we learn only from 
experience ; we are always wiser than our fathers ; and so it has 
been during the hundred years in this land in regard to its cur- 
rency matters. 

I shall not go through the history of metallic money, although I 
could give a very rapid sketch of it from 1803 to the present time, 
showing the three stages of development — the character of the 
production, its effect on prices, its change from a silver standard 
to gold, the appreciation and depreciation of the metals, and come 
to the present time and show the action of Germany on the silver 
question by its demonetization of silver. But all I want is to 
impress upon you the gravit}- of the situation. I want to impress 
it so strongly upon your minds that not one of 3'ou will, for a 
moment, give your voice or your vote to any measure that will add 
one dollar of silver to the coinage of this country until the leading 
nations of Europe have joined us in a convention for the free 
coinage of both metals. That, and that only, is the solution of 
the question, that agitates every commercial nation in the world 
today. Take the six nations comprising the Latin League. They 
stand today watching this country as no vulture ever watched 
distant pre}', to see how the}' may take advantage of us and dump 
their silver upon us. The moment that we are irretrievably com- 
mitted to a silver coinage — irretrievably, I mean, by having such 
a quantity that we must use it — that day, France, Italy, Austria, 
Belgium and Greece abandon the Latin League, and the only thing 
that stands between silver and the ruin of it as a circulating 
medium in any portion of the world, except the far East, disap- 
pears, and silver will take a tumble such as it has never yet taken. 
Let one look back to 1848 and 1850, to the discovery of gold in 
California and Australia, and witness its effect from 1803 to 1848, 
silver andgold both moving together in the commerce of the world 
with no conception as to any material difference between the two — 
those two currencies moving side by side. Owing to the Spanish 
war in the Peninsula from 1803 to 1848, occasionino^ a .scarcitv of 
the production of silver, the appreciation of the precious metals in 
that forty-five years was one hundred and fortj^-eight per cent.,- 
over three per cent, per annum. Then came the discovery of gold 
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in California and Australia, and during the period from 1848 to 
1860, the depreciation of the two metals was on an average of 
twenty per cent. But what saved gold during that enormous 
production ? France, noble France, the nation of the world for its 
financial thought, for its good judgment in finances. Had France 
succumbed to the storm that seemed to burst upon her, gold would 
have gone out of circulation in every civilized nation of the world. 
Chevalier urged upon France, as a measure of self-protection and 
safety, the demonetization of gold. Napolepn III. had three 
commissioners on our Pacific coast during all those years, watch- 
ing all our proceedings, and reporting almost daih' to the Govern- 
ment of France as to the production of gold and its movements. 
France, through its wise statesmanship, believing that the trouble 
was only transient in its character ; tlmt gold, by virtue of its 
chemical superiorit}', its greater value in a small compass, not- 
Tvithstanding Holland took the alarm in 1850, and demonetized 
gold, and made silver the sole currency, and while the great Eng- 
lish essayist, though not economist, in his beautiful stj'le, in his 
choice language, showed how gold henceforth was to be worthless 
in the monetary movements of the world ; notwithstanding all 
that, France kept open her mints, and during that period, $1,400- 
000,000 passed through her mints, and France, which was a silver 
nation as against gold at that time, was simply converted from a 
silver nation into a gold nation. I recite this to show 3^ou the 
movements of specie. It leads right up to the point where France, 
under this great principle which I am illustrating, passed from a 
silver nation, and became a mono-metallic nation, notwithstanding 
it had been bi-metallic. But that action on the part of France 
saved the world from a commercial revulsion that probably would 
have been as disastrous as any we have ever seen. 

That was the general situation of the question of silver and 
gold as concurrent circulation in the current of trade. Up to that 
time France was safe to keep her mints open and let her silver go, 
to buy more and take the gold of the woild. Why? 'Because, 
with one exception, and that a small state, every nation of the 
world .used the two metals. At that time demonetization was a 
word unknown and unthoiight of. 

But in 1873, Germany, not from an economic view, but as a 
retaliatory measure upon France, deinonetizcd silver, — the very 
measure that France meant to pcrpetiate upon Germany had she 
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won in the great war. I have it from authority that I consider 
perfectly reliable, that if France had vanquished German}', France 
would have demonetized sliver and bankrupted Germany. Bis- 
marck, with that astuteness which characterized him in everything 
except one, — he was not the equal of France ; she was his supe- 
rior in everything — when the war ended and he levied his thousand 
millions upon her, meant to make it impossible for France to ever 
pay it. He did what France had meant to do to Germany — he 
demonetized silver, and intended silver to flow into the currency of 
France and inflate it, and through the disorganization it would 
introduce into her commerce and industries, so to cripple her as to 
furnish an excuse to send his armies again within her borders. 
But thanks to her great statesmen — nay, more — thanks to that 
class of men that are held in contempt in this country — thanks to 
the great political economists of France, more than to her states- 
men or business men or an}- other class — I say to her political 
economists as well as trained business men whom France has 
always been wise enough to select for her finance ministers, France 
outwitted the Chancellor. The Latin League met, suspended the 
free coinage of silver, checked the flow of it within the borders of 
the six nations, and poor Germany had to send her silver to Lon- 
don and sell it for scraps. And thus France saved herself, saved 
the Latin League, and Germany had to foot the bill. 

I have gone over all this so rapidlj^ that perhaps it has not been 
possible for you to follow me. But I think as business men it is 
our duty to advise the legislative body of this country to pass no 
law that will do violence to the principles of the soundest 
economics. 

People have talked about the resumption of specie payment 
settling the financial question. The settlement of it has not begun, 
gentlemen ; the great crisis in this country is 3'et before us. It 
ma}' come within the next three or four years, and probably within 
the next two. The action that shall be taken at the other end of 
the Avenue during the next two years probably will settle the des- 
tinies of this country for a quarter, if not a half century. On the 
action of Congress depends the material welfare, nay, more, the 
happiness an^l the moral well-being of the people of this country. 
]f it continues in the course in which it has been going since the 
passage of the Legal Tender Act, in 18G2, then good-bye to per- 
manent prosperity, good-bye to good, healthy, moral cotiditions 
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for the people ; good-bj^e to every possibility of progress on the 
great questions of the daj^, economical, political and moral. 

It is one of the best established laws," that whatever debases the 
currency debases thought, debases morals. There is nothing more 
debasing than a bad currency. I have seen men born in affluence, 
reared in affluence, and living in affluence, stripped of all they 
possessed, and they never knew what took it from them. The in- 
sidiousness, the subtleness of the action of the principles of cur- 
rency are beyond the comprehension of an ordinary person, and 
even of an intelligent person. I have seen men of the broadest 
intellects, who could no more tell you anything in regard to the 
currency question tlian the}' could about the other world, and as to 
getting it into their minds, it was an impossibility. To illustrate : 
a certain lady in 1860 deposited $800 in gold, in a bank that I know 
of. That lady went to California. She wrote to a friend in New 
Haven during the war to draw the money from the bank and send 
her a draft on New York. He drew $800, such as it was, from 
the bank. He took a draft on New York and sent it to her at 
San Francisco. She got it when gold was worth a little over 250. 
That woman could never understand how her $800 had decreased 
to $800 divided by 2.50. How could she understand it? She 
knew that she had been wronged and doubly wronged, but how she 
had lost more than half of her property was bej'ond her compre- 
hension. That is a specimen of what went on. through the length 
and breadth of this land. Every hand that touched a legal tender 
note was either contaminated or defrauded, — I use the words 
advisedly. There is no use in mincing matters, or being soft in 
dealing with a great and crying evil. That one Act of February, 
1862, did this country more damage than any battle that was fought 
and lost, or any two or three of them, during the war. Let anj?" 
man read the history of those transactions, and see how little 
necessity there was for it, and then see how, under seemingly 
pressing necessities, we forgot the most fundamental law of the 
hind. And what has it cost us ? The reason wh}- 1 stand here 
before j'ou and protest so earnestl}' against letting down the bars 
one single inch, is because that one Act destroyed — did I say , 
destroyed? I do not know but I should say destroyed, — consti- 
tutional government in this country. We are today living under 
a Republican form of government ; what I mean by saj'ing that it 
almost, if not quite, destroyed constitutional government, is this : 
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it demoralized the thinking of the people, so that it is almost a 
reproach to a man to show any reverence or any respect for this 
view, or even to sa}' that he questions the constitutionalit}' of that 
Act. We have changed from a nation which believed and knew 
that a legal tender paper money, or a government paper money of 
any kind was not admissible under any circumstances, until there 
is hardly- a man now in the whole land who believes that it is wrong 
for a government to issue paper mone3\ I make the prediction 
here — and I am not so reckless as I may seem — that this country, 
unless men like you and me exert ourselves more than we have 
done in the past, when this country once starts out on govern- 
ment paper mone}^ it will never stop until repudiation and bank- 
ruptcy have swept over the land. Never, in the history- of the 
world, has any government redeemed its paper monej^ and never 
but once, in history, has there been an}' attempt to do so, and that 
one brilliant example is that glorious but weak little kingdom, 
Itah', which, on the 25th of last April resumed specie payments 
and paid off — what? $120,000,000 of her government paper 
mone\'. When I think of Italy, and think of this country, I do 
not feel as we all seemed to feel last night — like congratulating 
ourselves on being American .citizens. I look at myself in the 
mirror with a feeling of shame that I belong to a nation that has 
no more sense of right and that is so indifferent to all its constitu- 
tional obligations. 

Now I will turn my attention to the redemption of the trade 
dollar. If the government does such a thing, it should be at its 
bullion value, or else the redemption should be limited to a very 
short time so as onl}" to include the amount of coin in this country 
and prevent the return of the other. After the}' are redeemed 
they should be held and not recoined, or else emitted in the place 
of the present dollar, in case they do not stop its coinage. But, 
under no circumstances, should w^e permit ourselves to say to Con- 
gress, ''Make that coin a legal tender." Redeem it at its face 
value and put it out in some form. Do not let us add one dollar 
to the silver circulation. 

Mr. Henry : For 3,500 years, according to the best history, sil- 
ver and gold have been the moneys of the world, and more recently 
we have bad the paper representative, such as greenbacks. I am 
in favor, Mr. President, of adopting the general principle in this 
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country of letting well enough alone, and standing by the gold and 
silver and the greenbacks we now have. 

Another thing I want to say, while I think of it ; that I am not 
ashamed that I am an American citizen, and never have been. 
[Applause.] When I was a little fellow a silver dollar was pre- 
cisely the same as it is today, weighing 41 2 J grains; and the 
ten cent piece, quarter, and even the old Spanish New England 
ninepence (12J cents), were all right. Mr. President, you and 
Mr. Stranahan will remember, — my young friends will not, — 
how they adopted that standard of 41 2 J grains. They took the 
money in general circulation, which happened to be largely Spanish 
and Mexican, and found, that what we were using for a dollar, 
weighed 41 2 J grains. So that was fixed as the rate of our 
dollar, which made our silver money a little better than the gold, 
and a little better than the silver money of Great Britain, as well 
as a little better than the money of France, and about the same as 
the money of Mexico, and about the same as the money of Spain. 

We have been treated to a pretty thorough discussion of the 
currency question by the gentleman, and I now move, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the balance of the resolution be laid on the table. 

The motion was seconded. 

The President : The motion to lay on the table is not debatable. 
The Secretary will read for the information of the Board what it is 
proposed to lay upon the table. 

The Secretary : I suppose that what it is proposed to lay upon 
the table is the first part of Proposition XX. 

Mr. Henry : I propose to lay everything on the table that has 
not passed, after having reaffirmed our action of last year. I 
understood that to have been adopted. 

The President : I understand that one resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Henry : Now the balance of the whole matter I propose to 
lay upon the table. I call for the question. 

The Secretary : It is proposed to lay upon the table the two 
following propositions : 

** Resolved, That this Board approves the recommendations contained in the 
annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury concerning trade dollars, and 
it respectfully urges Congress to take early action thereon." 

12 
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•* Besolvedj That the coinage known as trade dollars, originally issued by 
the United States, and now out of circulation, should be redeemed by the 
Government at their par value." 

Mr. Henry : Then the next one with reference to the continued 
coinage of dollars wants to be laid on the table also. 

The Secretary : That has been disposed of by reaffirming our 
action of last year. 

Mr. Henry's motion to lay on the table was agreed 
to. 

The Secretary : The next proposition relates to tare on cotton 
(XXI.), and comes from the Executive Council. It came to the 
Executive Council at the suggestion of the Providence Board of 
Trade. A committee was appointed to consider the subject, of 
which two members of the Providence Board of Trade were mem- 
bers. That Board is not represented in our present meeting. I 
had a letter from one of the gentlemen on the committee two or 
three days ago, saying that on account of sickness he should be 
unable to be here, and asking, in behalf of the Providence Board 
of Trade, that the matter might go over until next year. 

Mr. Henry : I move that it be allowed to go over, and be put 
on the programme next year. 

Mr. Nelson, of Chicago : I would like the opinion of the Exec- 
utive Council on that subject. Is that their desire ? 

The President : The question in regard to the Executive Council 
stands in this way : That at the meeting in Cincinnati this matter 
was taken up and referred to a committee. That committee did 
not report to the Council at that time ; they could not agree upon 
the subject. As it was first placed upon the programme at the 
request of the Providence Hoard of Trade, it was continued upon 
the programme l)v the Executive Council. The motion now is 
that that proposition, as requested by the Providence Board of 
Trade, be placed upon the programme for next 3'ear, 

The motion was agreed to, and it was so ordered. 

Tlie Secretary: Proposition XXII., from the Philadelphia 
Board of Trade, in regard to Internal Revenue, reads as follows: 

" Resolved, That in the interest of American industries, all taxes upon home 
products be repealed, and the Internal lievcnue Bureau be abolished." 
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Mr. Nelson, of Chicago : I move that that be laid upon the 
table. 

The motion was seconded and agreed to. 

The Secretary: Proposition XXIII., from the New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation, in regard to Exactions on 
Commercial Travellers, reads as follows : 

" Whereas, The Supreme Court of the United States has declared uncon- 
stitutional the laws of the several States under which taxes or licenses are 
imposed on Commercial Travellers travelling from one State to another ; and, 

" Whebeas, Notwithstanding said decision, the said States continue to exact, 
or permit the towns and villages within their limits to exact, licenses, to 
arrest and in other way to annoy citizens of other States selling goods therein ; 
therefore, 

*' Resolvedy That it is the duty of Congress to enact such a law as shall pre- 
serve the rights contemplated by the Constitution among the citizens of the 
several States." 

Mr. Henry, of New York : I move the adoption of that pre- 
amble and resolution. I will not take up time to discuss it unless 
objection is made to it. 

The motion was seconded and agreed to. 

The Secretary : Proposition XXIV., in regard to appropriation 
bills, comes from the New York Board of Trade and Transporta- 
tion, and is as follows : 

** Resolved, That thp measure now pending to amend the Constitution of the 
United States, so as to allow the President to veto separate items in an annual 
appropriation bill, is one which should be adopted." 

After some discussion of the question whether this 
resolution did not partake of a decidedly political char- 
acter, and therefore was outside the legitimate scope 
of the action of a Board of Trade, the proposition was 
adopted. 

The Secretary: Proposition XXV., relating to the Civil Ser- 
vice, comes from the New York Board of Trade and Transporta- 
tion, and reads as follows : 

" Resolved, That the National Board of Trade hereby congratulates the 
country upon the adoption of principles in the management of our civil ser- 
vice which will elevate the standard of public morals, increase its efficiency, 
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and enable the public to deTolve npon it functions which have, in England, 
resulted in the greatest benefit to the people." 

Mr. HoLLiDAY, of Indianapolis : I move the adoption of the 
resolution. 

Mr. Stranahan : This is of the same character with the previous 
resolution. 

A Delegate : More so. 

Mr. Stranahan : I think for a commercial body to take np 
these political questions is not a verj' wise movement. 

Mr. Young, of Baltimore : Mr. President, I think the National 
Board of Trade may be in danger here of stultifying itself to a 
certain extent, not because it is a political question, for I do not 
look upon it in that light at all. But is it true that the principles 
of the civil service law are being carried out? I do not want to 
make a speech, but I would like to read a short paragraph which 
I happened to see in one of the morning papers : 

*' CIVIL SERVICE KULES I6I70R£I>. 

**A gentleman, who has been making personal investigation of the affairs of 
the Patent, Land and Indian Departments recently, said tonight that the civil 
service laws have been grossly violated, especially in appointments and pro- 
motions of assistant examiners in the Patent Office, ever since the law went 
into effect. Competitive examinations have been entirely ignored, and pro- 
motions and appointments go by favoritism entirely. He farther says the 
abuse of the law has become so glaring, that he will submit a series of 
charges personally to Congress for investigation. CoiAmissioner of Patents 
BuTTERwoRTH, whosc attention was called to the matter tonight, denies in 
toto the above so far as affairs in the Patent Office are concerned since his 
administration began." 

In view of this statement, I do ask, gentlemen, whether it will 
be advisable to pass the resolution which is now before us, 

Mr. Stranahan : I ask of my friend the political character of 
that newspaper. 

Mr. Young : The paper is unquestionably a Republican paper., 

Mr. Stranahan : I raise the question whether it is right to 
introduce politics into this Board in the manner in which my friend 
has seen fit to do. 

Mr. DoDD, of Portland, Oregon : I move that the resolution be 
laid on the table. 
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The President : Pardon me, but Mr. Holliday was on the floor 
when Mr. Stranahan began to speak. 

Mr. HoLLiDAT : It seems to me, Mr. President, that if any one 
qaestion is more vital than all others to the interests of the country 
it is the purification of the civil service and the establishment of 
the principle that merit shall be the basis for appointment to office, 
now before us. 

So far as my friend's objection is concerned, it amounts to 
nothing at all. We are not asked here to vouch for or approve 
the enforcement of this law. We are simply asked to congratulate 
the country upon the adoption of correct principles in the manage- 
ment of its civil service. You might just as well say that because 
stealing goes on we should have no laws against theft. It is not 
the enforcement of the law, it is the adoption of the principle, for 
which we should be grateful. We have made a start ; the law 
may be an imperfect one, and doubtless it is violated in many 
instances. We have made a start, and that is the great thing ; 
and I want to say to this Board, hold up the hands of the people 
on this question. 

Mr. DoDD : I think this matter entirely political. So far as 
competitive examination is concerned, I do not think that ten of 
those I have seen in the civil service of our own State could pass 
any competitive examination under any circumstances. There k 
no ship in the matter, no commerce, no banking, no coinage, and 
I cannot see where there is any mercantile business about it. It 
looks to me like a political matter entirely. I therefore move to 
lay it on the table. 

Mr. Sperry, of New Haven : I wish the gentleman would with- 
draw his motion for a moment. I want to look at this thing from 
the standpoint of business only. Gentlemen here are engaged in 
commercial and business pursuits. You come from large cities 
where you want to have your business done properly, as it ought 
to be. When you go to the custom house or to the post office, 
you expect to have j'our business done promptly and well. At 
the post office, you expect to receive your letters upon the instant. 
You expect to have clerks there who can inform you upon all 
matters pertaining to the business. I will speak only on the 
general principle of business without touching politics. Here 
are fifby clerks who have been engaged, if 3'ou please, in the 
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post office business for ten 3'ears, fifteen years or twenty years. 
They have been there Until the business portion of the community 
believe that those clerks are a necessity. But, b}^ and b^^, the 
administration changes ; the local postmaster is dismissed ; the 
clerks under him are also dismissed, to make room for those who 
are of another faith. This is a question in which the business 
men of the country have a decided interest. I know one office 
where the dismissal of the postmaster not many years ago tended 
to the dismissal of every clerk in that establishment, and business 
men were thronging the doors of the post office for half a day 
before they could get their letters. I know that was the fact. 
Had there been a civil service law in force at that time, forbidding 
the turning out of those true and trusted servants, business men 
would not have been waiting for half a day before they could get 
served in their turn. But, as it was, all was confusion. Letters 
which should have gone to a certain person, took a circuit by 
Boston, then to Providence, and then round through Connecticut, 
before they reached their destination, and greatly damaged the 
party to whom they were addressed, because some of them con- / 
tained remittances upon which he was depending. His notes » 
became due, and he could not pay them because he had not 
received the remittances which he supposed he would have, and it . 
brought financial trouble to him and to others. This all occurred 
simply because of the dismissal of those clerks for no other cause 
except a political one, and business men suffered in consequence 
of it. If there is anything that the business of this country needs 
today, it is a permanent civil service law. [Applause.] We 
must have it before we can have our public business done cor- 
rectly. See to it that those who are true, faithful and tried 
servants are continued so long as there is nothing against them 
personally, so long as there is nothing against their character, and 
so long as the}' properly perform the duties pertaining to their 
office. There is no one question upon which the business people 
of this country are so much interested. Would you, for instance, 
turn out your foreman at the head of your establishment who had 
become familiar with the establishment, who knew all its parts and 
details — would you turn 3'our foreman out every four years, and 
put in a new man who knew nothing about it? No, gentlemen, 
you would not do anything of the kind, and any concern that 
would do it, would fail, as it ought. Just so with the Government 
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employes. Get true and trusted servants, those known to be 
such, and you cannot afford to have them turned out with fevery 
turn of the political wheel. It is a subject in which the business 
men of the country have a deep and abiding interest, to eee to it 
that those who properly serve and understand their duties shall 
not be turned out simply because they are in favor of a certain 
measure or measures, while the others who take their places are 
opposed to those measures. I am speaking now, not of the heads 
of departments, if you please ; I am speaking of old and faithful 
servants, the clerks who have served from sixteen up to thirt}' 
years, who have grown old in the service, who know nothing else, 
but can do that thing which they have been doing for years far 
better than any new men can. I think this is a subject that this 
bod}' should deal with. It is one of the most important matters 
to the business men of the country. 

Mr. Parsons, of Detroit : I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered, and the resolu- 
tion was agreed to. 

The President : According to the order adopted on the first 
daj' of this meeting, the hour has arrived when we should adjourn. 

At 3 o'clock, P. M., the Board took a recess until 7 
o'clock, P. M. 



. EVENING SESSION. 
The Board reassembled at 7, P. M. 

The President: There remains 3'et to be considered the 
shipping question, upon which a committee has been appointed, 
and I understand they are prepared to make a report. 

Mr. Wetherill : The committee have had two meetings, and 
they have concluded that it would be as well for them, perhaps, 
merely to report the so-called Dingley bill, as presented in the 
House (H. R. 2228), and endorse it in all its provisions, and to 
recommend that the questions of free ships and subsidies lie over 
for another session . It is hardly worth while for me to read this 
Bill. Mr. Dinglet was before us last year and explained its 
provisions. It is almost identical with what was presented to us 
at that time, except that the bounty equivalent to the duty, and 
the admission of material free of duty, are left out. It is not, in 
the opinion of the committee, a very important bill, because it 
deals with matters that are rather of detail. However, the com- 
mittee thought it a proper bill to recommend for endorsement by 
the National Board of Trade. 

Mr. Marvel, of New York : I move that the report of the 
committee be accepted. 

The President : House Bill 2228 contains some measures of 
relief, I believe, in regard to shipping, and, if it is passed, it will 
be a move in the right direction. 

Mr. Wetherill : The committee ask that the Board endorse 
the bill. 

The President : The motion is that the report of the committee 
be accepted, and that the bill of Mr. Dingley have the approba- 
tion of this Board. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Secretary : The proposition in regard to pork products, 
from the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, was put at the foot of 
the programme. That is the next thing in order. 
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« 

The Secretary read it again for information. (See, 
page 25.) 

Mr. Dunham, of Chicago : In connection with that proposition 
from Cincinnati, I have prepared a series of resolutio.ns which I 
will ask the Secretary to read. 

The Secretary read as follows : 

** Whereas, Certain foreign countries, by legislation and edicts, have un- 
justly discriminated against American pork products ; and, 

Whereas, Such prohibitory acts are a serious blow to our farming and 
manufacturing interests, also an injury to our commercial and financial pros- 
perity, as they tend to reduce our exports, which are essentially necessary to 
maintain the balance of trade in our favor ; therefore, 

Resolvedj That the National Board of Trade recommend and advise Con- 
gress to take prompt, efficient and decisive action, to the end that foreign 
Governments 'should distinctly understand that the people of the United 
States do not propose to submit to unjust and unfair treatment in their trade 
relations with other nations." 

Mr. Dunham : I move the adoption of that preamble and resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. Dymond, of Cincinnati : I second the motion. 

Mr. Buchanan, of Trenton : I have nothing to say against the 
resolution, except this : I hardlj'' think that it is apt in its choice 
of words, and I think, perhaps, our utterance would have more 
dignity and more effect if the resolution were revised in a few 
particulars. I do not suppose the mover of the resolution would 
object to that. For instance, it starts out with a broad assertion 
— an assertion which I think is true, and yet which I am not 
prepared absolutely to say is true — that there is unjust discrimi- 
nation. Then, further on, that the American people will not 
stand that sort of thing — that is about the substance of it. If 
the resolution were worded a little differently, meaning precisely 
the same thing, I should have no hesitancy in voting for it. It 
goes upon the record, of course, in the shape in which it is 
adopted. 

Mr. Dunham : I think, so far as the preamble is concerned, it is 
absolutely true, and I think that every body is positive on that 
point, or else the public prints and cable dispatches are erroneous. 
Pe )ple that I am connected with have not only read the papers on 
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this subject and the public cable dispatches, but the}'^ have 
private dispatches [of their own, as well as letters. It is an 
undeniable fact that two nations, France and Germany, have 
raost certainW discriminated against American pork products. I 
do not believe that it would be well to change the language of the 
resolution as written. I think it is well enough. It seems to me 
eminently proper that any resolution which expresses the feelings 
and wishes of the people should be so strong that it cannot be 
mistaken. 

Mr. Sterne, of New York, ro§e. 

The President: Before you speak, Mr. Sterne, I would ask 
the privilege of propounding a question to Mr. Dunham : Do these 
edicts of France, mentioned in the resolution, prohibit the impor- 
tation of pork from England, and do the German edicts prohibit 
the importation of pork from England and France ? 

Mr. Dunham : Only from America. The}'^ seem to have singled 
out this country in direct violation of treaties. 

Mr. Sterne : I hope this resolution will, at least, lie over until 
another year. Last night at the banquet, we applauded one of the 
speakers, I think it was General Havtley, who spoke of the 
advantage to a great nation of being self-contained. Now are we 
the only nation on the face of the earth that has a right to be self- 
contained? Has not Germany the same right? Has not France a 
right to be self-contained, and to prohibit the importation within 
its borders of any product? 

Mr. Dunham : The resolution looks to that end, that we shall be 
self-contained. 

Mr. Sterne : There is nothing in the resolution upon the viola- 
tion of treaty obligations, and I very much question whether there 
is, in the conduct of France or Germany which has been before 
this countrj^ for the last j^ear and a half, probably- two years, any 
violation of treaty obligations which this country can take any 
note of. I take it that our Secretary of State will see to it, par- 
ticularl}' under the pressure of the great West, which is injured by 
movements of this kind, that no treaty made with these countries 
is actually violated by one or by both. 

Now, sir, if we adoot that resolution, we strike at the right of 
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Germany and France to do what we have persistently done under 
the protective theory since 1861. We claim the right to exclude 
articles produced in foreign countries, on the ground of protection 
to, and the well-being of, the manufacturers of this countr}'. They 
put their exclusion of the American hog product, unpleasant and 
unfortunate as it is for our Western producers, on the ground that 
it is necessary for protecting the lives and health of their people. 
However mistaken they may be — and I grant you they are mis- 
taken — surelj', it is not for us to say that they have not the right 
* to determine, although, if you please, they maj' be mistaken, the 
question of the health and 'lives of their people, when we, by our 
legislation, since 1861, have determined every day of the week, — 
mistakenly also, and equall}^ mistakenly, — what is best with refer- 
ence to the wealth and prosperit}' of our people. Suppose a reso- 
lution were introduced in the German Parliament, or a resolution 
were introduced in the French AssembW, upon which one of the 
speakers, a free-trader like M. Jules Simon, or the late Hekr 
Lasker, should say, ''Why, it is clearl}' dishonest in American 
citizens to refuse to accept our wines on the ground that they want 
to encourage the manufacture of wines in America, because we 
can show," (and the}' could most undoubtedly show), " that this 
is a mistaken policy." Or suppose they should sa}^ "This is an 
entire mistake on the part of the American people, to refuse to 
accept the product of our looms on the ground that it will increase 
the wealth of their own communities." They have, it seems to me, 
as nations with whom we are at peace, the full right to determine 
what is essential for the health and prosperity of their own people. 
We have so determined from the time that we organized ourselves 
into a nation, and we should have repudiated with scorn, it seems 
to me, any attempt at dictation of this kind, from any other 
countr}'. 

I take it, gentlemen, that we are wrong in this proceeding, in 
any event, even if it should succeed, from the point of view of my 
friends from Chicago and Cincinnati ; because I tell you, gentle- 
men, if you convince those nations by scientific testimony that 
they are wrong in the position they have taken they will un- 
doubtedly recede from it. But from the instant that you assume 
an attitude of menace, from the instant you say, '" We propose to 
force our hogs down your tlr'oats by retaliatory measures," self- 
respect and patriotism and passion will, under such circumstances, 
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be engendered, and you will defeat your own ends. I say, gentle- 
men, it is not wise to say to powerful nations, *' Unless you recede 
from your position, we shall adopt some retaliatory measure 
against you." You then instantly awaken passion instead of 
reason, and you defeat *y our own ends. 

Therefore, from the point of view of the gentlemen, which I 
sincerelj^ respect, and whose interests I have at heart, I say they 
are mistaken if they suppose that such a resolution, couched in its 
language as it standi, were it to pass the House of Representatives 
and Senate, would produce anything but bad and serious results. 
I insist upon it that if this resolution is adopted, and its recom- 
mendation is carried out by the Senate and House, it can result 
only in bad blood. 

Mr. Brine, of Chicago : In my judgment, there has been noth- 
ing more important before the Board than the present question. 
As I represent here over $150,000,000 in capital, engaged in the 
hog trade of the West and of the entire country, I simply wish to 
answer the gentleman, not by debate, but bj' a few; facts. The pol- 
icy of conciliation, which he has suggested, we have pursued for 
three years, with the result of having the prohibitory decree of 
France rescinded, if you please, within the past six weeks, and of 
having it renewed within the past three weeks. I will confine my- 
self to two or three facts that may enlighten some gentlemen not 
very familiar with the question. 

Before going further, I will state that I have today had the 
honor of having a conference with Mr. Senator Miller, Chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, who has assured 
me that that committee are unanimous in the view that something 
should be done. There may be a difference of opinion as to details, 
but he himself, and one or two others, are not only favorable, but 
are urgent for prompt and vigorous measures. Some ten days ago 
I had an interview with the Hon. Geo. B. Loring, Commissioner 
of Agriculture, with whom I discussed this matter thoroughly, 
having it in my personal charge in connection with the interests 
with which I have been connected for some four years, and being 
somewhat familiar with it. Dr. Loring kindly invited me to make 
a few remarks before a joint meeting of the Senate and House 
Committees on Agriculture, which invitation I very reluctantly 
accepted. I hold in my hand dispatches, one of which I shall 
read. The dispatch which I now present to you is from a confer- 
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ence of pork packers in the West, composed of Messrs. Armour 
& Co., who have for many years packed annually over a million 
and a quarter of hogs, and Mr. John Whitaker, of St. Louis, 
and other gentlemen, whose names I have not with me at present. 
The dispatch is dated January 9, 1884. 

'* Of the Bills introduced in the House one calls for information, the other 
for action. As the House needs no further information than it already hds — 

I personally know that the House is in possession of all the cor- 
respondence between the Ministers and the Secretary of State — 

"it would be more satisfactory to pass the Bill. Action first, and then call 
for information, if desired. The farmer of this country does not complain be- 
cause he has been treated unjustly, but because he has been grossly libelled ; 
because his products have been excluded without even the form of tm inves- 
tigation, and because falsehood and slander have been resorted to." 

I now wish to read another dispatch, and if any gentleman pres- 
ent wishes for information upon it, I shall be happy to give it to 
him. 

" The basis of the prohibitory action of France was the lying statement of 
Paul Bert, who attributed to Professor Detmers charges against American 
pork, which it has been officially shdwn he never made." 

Prof. Detmers has been engaged since last August in the pack- 
ing-house of Messrs. Armour & Co., in Chicago. I know him 
well, and I asked him if he would oflScially den}^ it. His denial 
has been published. It is well known ; there is no secret about it. 
He simpl}^ and utterly denies that he ever made any such state- 
ment. M. Paul Bert, in the Chamber of Deputies of France, 
quoted from a document his statement respecting pleuro-pneumonia 
in cattle, but it had nothing to do with hog cholera. 

** If prohibition of wines and liquors is not sufficient, then Congress can 
authorize the President to establish a commission on cotton nnd woollen goods. 
Let this country retaliate. It is no time now to ask for commissions or con- 
cessions, or to enter into treaties and diplomatic correspondence 

The policy is to hit back, and if we hit back hard enough our French and 
German brethren will soon be willing to do all the corresponding and con- 
ceding. The Brown Bill will go through by unanimous consent upon the 
plea of immediate urgency." 

That is one dispatch which I have received. I have also received 
this dispatch, dated the 10th of January,- 1884, from Messrs. 
Armour & Co. : 

**A large house in France writes us as follows : * The recent vote in favor 
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of prohibition was purely the result of protection and personal interest, and 
if the American Government would pass a measure prohibiting the importa- 
tion of French goods, or doubling the duty, the question would very soon be 
settled. The whole matter turns upon a consideration of personal interests, 
and we shall never bring this crowd of self-styled statesmen to their senses 
until we bring the pressure of injured interests to work against those who are 
making use of their votes to further their own personal advantage. We also 

have from a Targe merrkimt ci B , cables and letters confirming the 

statements of in the strongest terms ; also, that ssmkaay laeasures do 

not enter into the matter but that it is entirely protective and personal, and 
that prompt action by our government in retaliation would soon have the de- 
sired effect, but so long as our government is content to do nothing, so long 
can we expect the prohibitory measure to remain in force. We have cables 
and letters from other parties to the same purport." 

In a pleasant convei'saliou with Dr. Loring, who has given this 
matter extreme attention, and who has shown great ability, as 
well as good judgment, in handling it, I received from him this 
letter. It is from Mr. E. J. Moffat, Statistical Agent in the 
office of the Consul General of the United States at London. The 
letter is addressed to the Hon. George B. LokinGj under date of 
December 1st, 1883. I have seen Mr. Moffat here within the 
past week, and have had quite a number of conversations with^ 
him. His letter is as follows : 

** On the 27th of November last, the decree of the 18th of February, 1881, 
prohibiting the importation of American pork into France was repealed, and 
an end was put to a state of affiiirs which ought never to have had an exist- 
ence. For some months past there have been evidences that the French 
Government was on the point of withdrawing from its unjustifiable position, 
which equally entailed loss on our exporters and the French consumers. 
Curiously enough, the last report on the subject made to the Government be- 
fore the revocation of the prohibitory decree was by Dr. Brouardel, who had 
been charged by the Minister of Commerce to study the causes of the out- 
break of trichinosis in Saxony, and who had reported that the disease came 
from eating German, and not American, pork. As Germany was the last con- 
vert to the merits of total prohibition, and the most clamorous against the 
alleged diseased condition of our swine, this incident naturally gave point to 
what we had claimed from the beginning, i. e., that disease generated by 
trichinai was in every case falsely attributed to eating American pork. Last 
summer tlie Chamber of Commerce of Bordeaux presented to th<^ Minister of 
Commerce a strong protest, in which they set forth the injury to France, and 
the injustice to the United States, in further maintaining the objectionable 
decree. Some of the considerations are worth restating : ' During the last 
years before tlie i^rohibition, the American pork trade annually procured our 
merchant marine 50,000 tons freight, representing about 40,000,000 kilograjus 
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of meat and a value of 50,000,000 francs. The prohibition caused the 
country to lose yearly, by way of frieights, duties, etc., an amount of 15,000,000 
francs, which is the difference of about 30 per cent, between the price paid in 
the United States and that paid by the consumer and retail dealer here. . . . 
The sanitary question seems to us to have been settled by the consultative 
committee of public health in the sittings of August 4, 1879, September 6, 
1880, and January 4, 1882, all of which decisions were adverse to proMbitioii, 
our country's culinary habits sheltering the consumer from any danger. 

** * . . . It is a protectionist rather than a sanitary question, the original 
action being the result of the agitation by the salt-dryers of Nantefe.' 

**M. Herisson, the Minister of Commerce, on the day of the revocation 
of the decree, issued a circular to the prefects of the different departments, 
stating that the committee of public health had made a deep study of the 
question, and had reported that there is no serious danger of infection by 
trichinae in pork if it is well salted and preserved. He calls upon them to see 
that these conditions are fulfilled in the meat exposed for sale in their several 
departments, and to destroy any that falls below the mark. He also states 
that it has been demonstrated scientifically that trichinaB when existing in 
pork are entirely destroyed by thorough cooking, and that there is no danger 
if pork is not eaten raw or badly cooked." 

I wish to say one thing in order to make this matter clear to 
everybody. I say it from a prett\' thorough knowledge of the 
entire question, and if anj' gentleman can contradict me, I shall be 
glad to take it back and consider it over again : Not one authenti- 
cated case of disease or damage from American pork anywhere 
has yet been found, either in this country or any other country. 

Mr. HoLLiDAY, of Indianapolis : Do we understand, then, that 
there is no such disease as trichinosis. 

Mr. Brine : No, sir ; there is such a disease in Europe, but our 
American corn-fed hog does not have it. If anj^ gentleman knows 
of any such case I would like to know it. In a conversation within 
the past week with Dr. Wales, Chief of the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery of the Navy, he told me that he had not, during his 
experience, found a single case in the Navy, with a force of 10,000 
to 15,000 men ; also that he incidental!}' at one time saw the disease 
in another direction, but not in this country-, and not from the 
eating of pork in this countr3\ 

Mr. Frost, of Boston ; I have the feeling that a number of us 
do not quite understand the preamble and resolution, and there- 
fore at one time I was about to call for their reading ; partly because 
the gentleman from New York stated that this was a similar 
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policy to our own in putting import duties upon goods. I have 
not risen to discuss free trade or protection, but I would like to 
ask the gentleman from New York, and others here, whether it 
would not be more nearly a parallel case if we should seek to 
defend ourselves against France and Germany, who send us 
poisonous wines that may kill our people outright. 

Mr. Dunham : And prohibit their importation ? 

Mr. Frost : Certainly. It strikes me that it is a verj- different 
case from merely levying prohibitory duties, and that if we should 
charge upon Germany and France that they were sending us 
poisonous wines, it would be a parallel case to this. 

Mr. Sterne : I will answer that. Suppose that the temperance 
idea should so take possession of all the people of the United 
States, that we should come to the conclusion that wine and 
brandy are poisonous ; and that we, acting on that conclusion, 
and on that assumption, should say to the people of France and 
of Germany, "We shall not let one ounce of the poison which 3'ou 
call wine, or one ounce of the poison which you call brandy come 
into this countr3\ 

Mr. Dunham : That is not the point. 

Mr. Sterne : It is just the point. We come to the conclusion 
from our temperance theories and our temperance convictions that 
wine and brandy are poisonous, and after we have come to that 
conclusion, we have a right to say to France and to Germany, 
"You shall not bring those poisons into this country." We may 
be wrong about that. " They may be able to prove by their best 
chemists and their ablest doctors that they are drinking these 
wines and brandies with perfect impunity. They may be able to 
prove that although they do drink their wines and brandies, men 
do not die of delirium tremens in their country, and are not 
poisoned. 

Mr. Nelson, of Chicago : If we have a right, in the interest of 
temperance or of morals to exclude poisonous wines and brandies, 
have we not the same right as a matter of policy ? 

Mr. Sterne : I grant you that. But that is all they do, and we 
are proposing to retaliate. We deny their right, or we would not 
propose to retaliate. The instant we speak of retaliation, we 
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deny the right. I say we stand in the position here of denying to 
them a right which we at any moment would assert if we saw fit, 
and which we are constantly and earnestly asserting, although we 
will not for one moment tolerate its assertion by a foreign nation. 

Mr. Nelson : We do not deny the right. 

Mr. Sterne : Then I say this resolution would be an act of 
impertinence on the part of the Congress of the United States, if 
they should pass it in the spirit in which we ask them to pass it. 
If they have the right to do, as ''self-contained" nations, that 
which we claim the right to do, I say that however much we may 
sufter, we have no reason to complain. It hurts us ; it pains us ; 
it is a slander upon our hog ; but it is not any greater slander 
upon our hog than we are constantly guilty of as regards their 
productions. I insist upon it that this has nothing to do with the 
question of free trade or protection. It has absolutely nothing to 
do with my convictions as a free-trader. I would say what I do 
if I were a protectionist like the late Mr. Caret, or Mr. Kelley, 
himself ; and, indeed, it may have been the fault of the latter that 
our hog product is now excluded, for I understand that contempo- 
raneoush' with the exclusion of our hogs, Mr. Kelley paid a visit 
to Bismarck. This may be one of the results. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Buchanan : Are you not confounding the American hog 
with pig-iron ? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Sterne : I thank you for that word. We certainly have 
excluded the foreign pig. 

Mr. Dunham : I wish to answer one remark of the gentleman. 
He speaks about an impertinent request of Congress. 

Mr. Sterne : No. Do not misunderstand me. I say it would 
be an impertinent request for Congress to make of foreign nations. 

Mr. Dunham : I misunderstood you. 

Mr. Sterne : We have a right to make foolish requests of Con- 
gress. It is not an impertinence on the part of a constituent of 
Congress to ask Congress to do any thing. 

Mr. Dunham : I will take it in that way. Is it possible that 

the Congress of the United States has not the same right that its 

citizens have ? We are here as a commercial body representing 

the commercial interests of this country. No body of men could 

13 
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assemble anywhere in the land better able to speak for the com- 
mercial interests of the country than this body;" We simply request 
Congress to take such prompt and eflScient action as will bring 
about a certain result. Certainly Congress has a right to pass any 
law which is constitutional. There may be a question as to the 
propriety' of passing certain laws, but I am one of those who 
believe that it is the 5uty of Congress to represent the interests of 
the people. When thej^ touch financial questions then they come 
near to the people, because the}- are* interested in them. When 
they pass laws that bear upon commercial questions then the3'' 
come near not only to the commercial men, but to the manufact- 
urer and to the farmer. This question of pork is a question which 
reaches all over this land, especially the West. An}' question 
that strikes as near home to the people of the land as this does is 
certainly, it seems to me, of such importance that an Act of 
Congress on the subject, representing the sentiments of the people 
and sending their sentiments to foreign nations, is no impertinence. 
Far from it, Mr. President. 

The question of tariff does not come in here. Some people have 
claimed that this action on the part of France and Germany was 
retaliation towards us. If the}' had put a tariff on these products, 
then we should simply have had to keep still. Thej' might have 
taxed pork as high as they please, and we could not have helped 
ourselves. But they have said absolutely to the United States of 
America, "You cannot bring your pork products to this countr3\'* 

Mr. Brine, of Chicago : The}' say it to this country alone. 

Mr. Dunham : They have gone a little further than the free and 
independent people of America are willing to submit to. That is 
the reason why in drawing up this resolution I made it as strong 
as I could. Some gentlemen objected to it before it was brought 
here. I have no objection to making changes in it, but I still 
believe that the way in which I originally drew this resolution, 
which struck right out from the shoulder, was the true way. I 
have heard gentlemen in this city speak more strongly upon this 
subject than I have spoken tonight. The}' are gentlemen who 
occupy res[)onsible positions in the Government ; and they say 
that they believe the people are behind them. 

]Mr. How, of Chicago : T understand that the edict of prohibi- 
tion of Fiance and Germany is in direct violation of their treaty 
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obligations in this respect, that in our treaties with those countries 
we are assured that we shall stand upon the same footing as any 
other favored nation. Now the American hog product is the only 
one that is mentioned in this edict of prohibition. We are dis- 
criminated against. It is simpl}^ a subterfuge. They dare not 
put a high tariff upon the American hog product which would 
amount to a prohibition. If they did that it would be perfectly 
legitimate, and it would be a matter for their own people to deter- 
mine whether such prohibition was not depriving them of cheap 
food. But they do not put it upon that ground- They prohibit 
entirely the introduction of American pork, and in violation, as I 
claim, of their treaty obligations. 

Mr. Marvel, of New York : I should like to make a suggestion 
which I think leads a little farther than we have gone yet. We 
are living in a glass house. We remember the historical period 
when tea was undertaken to be forced upon this country. We 
know the result. The gentleman has referred to the rights of the 
farming interests. The farming interests are in a very dangerous 
position here at the present time. If wc attempt retaliatory 
measures in regard to pork, what' then? Suppose they say that 
thev will not have our wheat or our corn? 

Mr. Pope, of Chicago : This resolution does not attempt to 
force anything upon them. 

Mr. Marvel : But it comes pretty near to it. It is holding up 
our position in opposition to the positions that are held up to us. 
The proposition might be all very well if there were not such large 
interests at stake. The farming interests of this country are too 
important to be placed in jeopardy by precipitating a quarrel upon 
a matter like this. But, gentlemen, when 3'ou have nearly eight 
millions of people in the United States of America who are farmers 
(and the census of 1<S80 shows that seven million six hundred and 
seventy thousand four hundred and ninet^^-three were employed in 
agricultural pursuits), and when you ma}- endanger that interest 
and the national grandeur and greatness of which we heard so 
much at the dinner last night, I think we may well be careful ; 
and I would suggest as a conciliatory step that the resolution 
which we shall pass here tonight and shall send to Congress, shall 
be one asking Congress to investigate the relation of this affair to 
our treaties with those nations, and asking Congress to take 
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such measures as it may think fit and proper; and not have 
anything that looks like a measure of retaliation go abroad. 
There are other mercantile interests of almost infinite greatness to 
be thought of. Our merchants buy all manner of goods in Germany 
and France. At the present moment thej'' are under contract for 
those goods. Pass an edict and shut those goods out at our 
custom houses, and see what the result will be. The goods will 
be shipped here and shut out, and so will have to be sent back. I 
tell you you are standing on very dangerous ground, not only as 
regards the agricultural interests, but the mercantile and financial 
interests of the country. 

Mr. SiDWELL, of Chicago : It seems to me that there is some 
misapprehension in relation to this matter, on the part of the gen- 
tleman last up. We do not propose, as I understand the matter, 
to pass any retaliatory measures, except in the same line that they 
are operating in against us. There is certainly no excuse for this 
prohibition of the pork products of the United States. They really 
do not claim that there is any excuse. If they really believe that 
there is anything wrong, why dp they not institute an inspection 
of these goods. 

Mr. Denny : "What is their motive then ? 

Mr. SiDWELL : As I understand it, it is the protection of their 
agriculturists. 

Mr. Denny : That they have a perfect right to do. 

Mr. SiDWELL : We do not dispute their right to do it. We dis- 
pute the way in which they do it. 

Mr. How : We want it put on the proper ground. 

Mr. SiDWELL : They have resorted to a subterfuge, and have 
made reflections on our products. The great industries of the 
West are attacked in an underhand and lying manner. The 
sanitary excuse given for these proceedings is demolished by 
reports read by Mr. Bkine by their own experts, and also from the 
reports of our own ministers in all these countries. There is not 
a gentleman here that has spoken, or w^ll speak, or can speak, 
who is any more pronounced in -his views on that point than our 
minister to Berlin. When Mr. Brine and myself had an interview 
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with Mr. Senator Miller, of California, the Chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the Senate, today, he stated to 
us distinctly that he and other ministers, believed that if immediate 
action were taken, looking towards retaliation, these prohibitions 
would be at once withdrawn. We propose to attack tlienj on the 
same line they have adopted, and to institute these sanitary regu- 
lations in relation to their adulterated wines. I suppose there is 
no question about the adulteration of their wines. 

Mr. Marvel : That action leads to the verj^ dangers I have 
suggested in the remarks I have made. 

Mr. Sidwell : We think we are carefully guarding the interests 
of the agricultural community. We know what those interests 
are. 

Mr. Marvel : It is simply a question of human nature. You 
strike, and they strike back. 

Mr. SmwELL : They have struck us first. A great nation like 
this that stands still, and assumes a cowardly position in such 
matters, is unworthy the consideration of other nations. It seems 
to us that self-protection, which is the first law of nature, impels 
us to take some action to protect our own community. 

Mr. Marvel : But, if that attempt at protection shall result in 
destruction, what then? Look at all the interests you are going 
to endanger. 

Mr. SiDWELL : Large interests are in peril on account of action 
taken without a shadow of cause. They place the prohibition on 
a sanitary- ground. That is what we object to. We do not object 
to their action, but to their method of reaching it. If we allow 
this prohibition to go unchallenged, and take no action against it, 
the next thing we know, England will be adopting similar meas- 
ures, and educating her people to believe that the pretence given 
is the leal reason for the prohibition of American pork on the 
Continent. That we want to avoid, it seems to me. If the action 
taken were on the ground of protection, pure and simple, and so 
announced, there would be no special ' objection to it. It would 
not injure our interests to the extent that the present action does 
in the way I have named, b}'' causing reflections on our product. 
The disease, wherever it has been developed, has come from hogs 
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fed on the plains of Germany, on acorns which drop from the 
trees, and are full of insects and larvae. The bogs eat them, 
and this disease is thus engendered. You can see how natural 
that is. Can it happen on the corn-fed product of the West? 
Not at all. There has never been an authenticated case of disease 
produced by American pork. What we object to is, not the 
action, but the pretense. That is going to injure us very seriously, 
not only in England, but all over the Continent, and even in our 
own country, by leading the people to believe that the danger 
named does really exist, when it does not. 

Mr. Marvel : We simpl}' have the fact to deal with, and have 
to look at the consequences, whatever the}' ma}^ be. 

Mr. Stranaiian : Practically, our labor, as I understand it, 
amounts to this : Our resolution will be a spur through Congress, 
without action on its part, upon the diplomacy of the country. 
That is the turn it will take. 



Mr. BowEN, of Indianapolis : I want to ask one question before 
the vote is taken. I would like to inquire whether the gentleman 
has such positive information in regard to this subject as to justify 
this Board in acting upon the presumption that the Government 
of France is not influenced by the fear of disease in the hog in the 
action it has taken. 

]Mr. Brine, of Chicago : If the gentleman alludes to me, I have 
simpl}^ to say, that I can produce in Chicago, or here, if necessary, 
within the ordinary course of mail, absolute evidence that France 
does not base this action upon any other ground than the sanitary 
one, and that their own committees have given to the Government 
absolute proof that such dangers do not exist. I refrained from 
debate on this question simply because I supposed time to be 
valuable. But, as the debate has taken the general course it has, 
I am very much pleased. 

Mr. Denny : It has been stated here, as the main reason why 
the United States Government would be justifiable in retaliatory 
measures, or measures in off-set to the action taken by France and 
Germany, that such action is in violation of treat}' obligations. 
Why should not that be put in the preamble to the resolutions? 
It certainly is vital to this question, and why it has been left out 
altooether in the resolution which the Board is asked to pass, I do 
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not understand. If the gentlemen believe that it is in violation of 
treaty obligations, as between the United States and France and 
Germany, it is the only strong point that we have as bet\yeen this 
Government and themselves in bringing about just what we desire. 
Therefore it seems to me that it is very essential that the action of 
this Board should be based upon that consideration ; and if so, 
then it certainly should be introduced in the preamble to these res- 
olutions, somewhat in this form : 

• 

Whereas, The action of France and Germany in prohibiting the intro- 
duction of American hog products on the unjustifiable ground of disease 
therein, is in violation of their treaty obligations; therefore, etc. 

I do not think you should ask us to act upon a measure of this 
kind when you leave out of the case the strongest point there is 
in it. 

Mr. Stranahan : The reason for leaving it out, I suppose, is 
this : it would be an assertion that we might find it difficult to 
prove, and we had better avoid it. 

Mr. Denny : If this Government finds it difficult to prove that 
assertion, this is all idle talk. Nothing will grow out of it what- 
ever. 

Mr. Stranahan : For the purpose of ascertaining the facts in 
the case, if this discussion is to continue, I move that it be put 
upon the calendar for consideration next ^ear. 

Many Delegates ; No, no. 

Mr. Denny : I move that there be introduced into the preamble 
the statement that, in consequence of this action being in violation 
of treaty obligations, we call the attention of Congress to it. 

Mr. Bhine : I would like to explain the reason why that was 
left out. It was because, if any question was raised upon it, the 
decision would be made by others than ourselves. That it is in 
violation of commercial treaties is proved by the fact that not one 
authenticated case of trichinosis hafe been found either in France 
or Germany, and not one in the United States. I say this on the 
authoritv of General Wales, who told me so himself within three 
days. Therefore, we say that ignoring the treaty which exists as 
to placing us upon an equality with the most favored nations, this 
prohibition is in violation of that agreement. That it can be 
proved, there is no question. 
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Mr. Denny : Does the gentleman object to its being introduced 
into the resolution ? 

Mr. Brine : Certainly not. 

Mr. Wetherill : I have listened with a great deal of interest 
to this debate, and this thought strikes me : That we ought to be 
very sure indeed, before we move, whether the German and French 
Governments are right in what the}^ assume, namel}', that the Amer- 
ican pork is diseased. If the experts in Germany and in France 
are thoroughly of that belief, and are satisfied that American pork 
is diseased, they will not bring disease among their people, no 
matter what the treaty may say. Therefore we ought to move 
very carefully in regard to this question of treaties. We ought to 
know our ground well, and to be sure that the ground we have 
taken tonight is the correct -one ; that our corn-fed pork is healthy 
pork, and that it does not caifse, and has never caused, disease. 
I am willing to assume that. I have confidence in what Chicago 

says upon the subject. 

» 

Mr. Brine : I have the facts. 

Mr. Wetherill : You have proved conclusively to me that there 
is a sinister motive in this thing. I am satisfied, independentl}'' 
of 3'our proof, that there is a sinister motive in it. I believe the 
French merchant is as intelligent as the American merchant, and 
the American merchant in Chicago holds in his hand the French 
facts. Now I say that the French merchant holds in his hands 
the American facts. What do we see? The French Government 
backs down. They give it up, and they take it again. Why? 
Because the}^ know the condition of things here. They know how 
they can be injured. They know how if retaliation comes from 
one Government it will be practised by another. The}' are going 
to look carefull}' into it, and if the measure is not merely for their 
own protection they will weaken just as sure as we are here. If it 
is, if they are men they must stand by their manhood, and say 
that diseased pork, no matter from what country it comes, must be 
kept out. That is all there is in it. I honestly believe that our 
action tonight, if talcen with the knowledge and with the full evi- 
dence that our pork is healthy pork, and if it results in the use of 
retaliatorv measures, must be successful. I believe that if we 
use them and strike hard, the sooner this matter will be settled, 
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and the sooner France will weaken and the sooner Germany will 
follow suit. 

Mr. Denny : I wMsh to advocate the amendment which I move. 
It seems to me, with all due deference, that if this Board of Trade 
shall, under the influence of strong feelings, pass this resolution 
without further amendment, they will commit an inconsiderate act. 
As it is presented, and without the amendment offered, it may 
very well go to Congress ; but it is intended to go beyond Con- 
gress to the other side of the water, and all there is in it to in- 
fluence a foreign nation, if our Congress passes it as we offer it, 
is simply that in consequence of injury to the commercial interests 
of the United States we advocate retaliatory measures. The United 
States Government passes just such laws as it pleases without 
reference to the commercial interests of other nations, and it must 
concede to those nations the same right. Anything which is 
simply in the form of a statement of this kind would have no more 
influence in m}- judgment upon France and Germany than a breath 
of wind. Today there is a clamor upon Congress for legislation 
which will do and has done serious injury to the commercial inter- 
ests of other nations. I do not propose to raise the question of 
tariff here, but our legislation in that direction of course has a 
serious effect upon France, Germany, England and other nations 
with which we are dealing. If you have no other argument to 
present to those nations than the injury to our commercial inter- 
ests it will have no effect. But if there is discrimination against 
this Government in violation of treaty obligations, 3'ou have a 
basis to stand upon which will produce an effect. Otherw^ise it 
seems to me it will amount to nothing at all. You will accomplish 
nothing. It has been said here that you wish to convince France 
and Germany of the wrong position they have taken ; that we 
should do so, or else the next we shall hear will be that England is 
educating her people up to the same ideas and will prohibit the 
introduction of American pork. You wish to avoid that result. 
You wish to avoid the result of England looking to some other 
country than this for wheat. Do you expect to do it by the simple 
argument that it is an injur}- to the commercial interests of the 
United States. That is not an argument. It will have no effect 
upon them whatever. But if this is in violation of treaty obliga- 
tions, or believed to be in violation of treat}^ obligations, it is a 
ground to stand upon which may produce some effeci. Even if it 
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should prove to be not a violation of treaty- obligations, it brings 
the subject before Congress for them to consider on some other 
grounds than that. 

Mr. Brine : Are our resolutions to go to France and Germany 
or to our own Congress ? 

Mr. Denny : To our own Congress ; but they are not intended 
to stop at our own Congress. 

Mr. Brine : Then the Senate Committee and the House Com- 
mittee will meet and will put in force the judgment and wisdom of 
the commercial men of the country ? 

Mr. Denny : But I, as a merchant, do not wish to appeal to Con- 
gress on certain grounds expecting that they wnll take some other 
grounds in dealing with foreign nations. I expect to appeal to 
them with the arguments and reasons why they shall take such 
action as we desire. 

Mr. Brine r As we do not sit here as a body of lawyers, or as 
parties competent in the aggregate to decide questions of law, 
even if a mistake is made with reference to this point it will have 
no effect with Congress when all the facts connected with this sub- 
ject are laid before them. 

Mr. Denny : M3' point is this, and this alone : It is useless for 
us to appeal to Congress upon grounds stated, expecting Congress 
to go to another nation with the same argument that we present to 
t-:em, for this argument, in my opinion, is without due foundation. 
I therefore sa}^ let us put into this appeal to Congress or whatever 
it ma}' be, the ground upon which we believe that Congress ought 
to stand if they take this question up for consideration ; and that 
is the belief that it is in violation of treaty obligations. I think 
that will make these resolutions of some force and some effect. 

Mr. Pope, of Chicago : Mr. President and Gentlemen : I have 
listened to this debate with a great deal of interest, and while 
pacing the floor a few thoughts have come to me that may not be 
worth much, but for what they are worth I offer them to 3'ou. I 
believe that we should err if we should put into this preamble the 
amendment which Mr. Denny has offered, for this reason : "While 
in spirit and in fact the treaties existing between France and this 
eountrj', and between Germany and this countr}', have been vio- 
lated^, still, if* you will look into the matter closely, you will see 
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that the nature of that action has been of such a character that 
diplomatically they avoid the violation of those treaties. In other 
words they are forced to adopt this false and untrue position for 
the exclusion of our meats in order that the}' may live up to the 
letter but not the spirit of their obligations under our treaties. 
That is the point. Therefore I think that that part of the resolu- 
tion would be fatal. The very moment that you charge upon those 
Governments that ihey have violated their treat}' obligations, they 
will tell you that they have been acting for the public health, that 
it is purely a sanitary measure, that it is temporary, and that as 
soon as our meats are wholesome they will be again admitted by 
them. They will say that it is a police regulation, and therefore 
will escape from the charge. It occurs to me they have taken this 
precise course in order that they might not have that chaige made 
upon them. It occurs to me that it will be much better if, in place 
of the amendment offered by Mr. Denny, and which I think is 
true in fact, we were to declare in the preamble what we have 
failed to put in and what is ver}- important, that whereas, these 
countries have discriminated against the American hog product, 
and whereas the}' have unjustly and untruthfully charged that the 
same was unwholesome and impure, and whereas by the most rigid 
system of inspection known to American scientists and micro- 
scopists it has been proved to be healthy, and has been so deter- 
mined by their own inspectors in this country and by their own 
boards, notably, the one at Bordeaux ; and whereas, the consump- 
tion of American meats in adjacent countries has* demonstrated 
their wholesomeness ; therefore, resolved, that we request certain 
action on the part of Congress. We have left out of the preamble 
the whole aist of the matter. Our meats are wholesome, sound 
And pure. This has been demonstrated by the consumption in 
Kngland and adjacent countries, and, as Mr. Wetherill has said, 
we all know it is a farce and falsehood when they say our meats 
are impure. If we put that into the preamble we have then some- 
thing to go to Congress about. 

Mr. DuKHAM : I accept that with great pleasure. 

Mr. CoRBETT, of Oregon : It seems to me that this inquiry might 
be embraced in the resolution itself — to ask Congress to ascertain 
V hether the interdiction of American pork is not in spirit a viola- 
tion of treaty obligations. If we are not certain that it is in fact 
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a violation of a treaty, it is a question in my mind whether it would 
not be better to ask them to inquire into the matter, and ascertain 
if in spirit it is not such a violation. Then again, it strikes me 
that if this is put on sanitary grounds, whether we ought not to 
ask Congress to appoint inspectors of meat before it leaves this 
country, that we may stand on safe ground, and say that we know 
that the meat is good when it leaves our shores, and then they will 
have no just cause to object to allowing the meat to be landed, 
and can appoint their own inspectors, if they choose, in addition. 

The President : If Mr. Corbett will suspend a moment, I 
understand that it is the wish of the gentlemen who have special 
charge of this matter that a recess should be taken for five minutes 
or more, and that all the propositions should be referred to a special 
committee of three, to report immediately. 

Mr. Pope : I make that motion. 

The motion was seconded, and agreed to. 

The President : The proposition, as I understand from Mr. 
Pope, is that a special committee of three shall be appointed to 
consider this subject, and report forthwith. I appoint as that com- 
mittee, Mr. Pope, Mr. Dunham, and Mr. Denny. 

Mr. Buchanan, of Trenton: I am pleased that the few feeble 
remarks I uttered j^esterday in favor of the American farmer have 
borne such excellent fruit tonight. 

A short recess was here taken, after which the com- 
mittee of three reported, through its chairman, Mr. 
Pope, the following amended resolution : 

Whereas, Certain foreign countries, by legislation and edicts have pro- 
hibited unconditionally the importation of American pork products on the 
misrepresentation that the same are unwholesome and unsound ; and 

Whereas, The general consumption of, and the most rigid and scientific 
inspection of, American pork products in England and in this and other 
countries, have demonstrated the absolute wholesomeness and soundness of 
such products ; and 

Whereas, Such prohibitory acts are a most serious blow to our farming 
and manufacturing interests, and are equally an injury to our commercial and 
financial prosi)erity ; therefore. 

Resolved^ That the National Board of Trade respectfully requests Con- 
gress to take prompt action with a view to the removal of the unjust discrim- 
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inations now refiirred to, and which it believes to be in violation of the spirit 
of treaty obligations. 

Mr. DoRE, of Chicago, moved that the report of the 
Committee be accepted and voted upon. 

The President : The resolution is before the Board. 

The preamble and resolution, as reported from the 
Committee of three, were then adopted by the Board. 

Mr. How, of Chicago : T move that the thanks of the Board be 
tendered to the National Republican^ and the press of the city and 
elsewhere, for the very careful manner in which thej' have reported 
the proceedings of the Board. 

The motion was seconded, and agreed to unani- 
mously. 

Mr. Dunham : I move that the Executive Council be instructed 
to take the necessary steps to induce other organizations in the 
country to join this National Board of Trade. There are several 
institutions that are not members that ought to be, and 1 think the 
Executive Council can, by a little exertion, induce them to come in. 

The motion was seconded, and agreed to. 

Mr. Dymond, of Cincinnati : I have three matters from the Cin- 
cinnati Chamber of Commerce, that I ask may be referred to the 
Executive Council. They are as follows : 

For presentation to the National Board of Trade. 

In behalf of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce inquiry is respectfully 
made as to what results have come of the action of the National Board of 
Trade at its meeting December, 1869, in reference to proposition No. VII. of 
the programme of that session, which related to conveyances of land and the 
authentication of instruments of writing; and whether the object of that im- 
portant proposition, if not already attained, may not be reached by the con- 
tinued effort of the Board. 

For presentation to the National Board of Trade, 

In behalf of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce information is respect- 
fully asked as to what results have come of the action of the National Board 
of Trade in reference to a suggestion made at the meeting of the Board 
December, 1868, which suggestion was in the following words, viz. : 

** The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce submits a suggestion of an effort 
to secure a reform of the irregularities in the laws of the States of the Union 
which pertain to the organization of corporations and joint-stock companies.'* 
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For presentation to the National Board of Traide. 

In behalf of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce inquiry is respectfully 
made as to what steps, if any, have been taken in accordance with a resolu- 
tion of the National Board of Trade, at its meeting in Baltimore, in 1874, 
proposing certain amendments to the National Banking law which were in- 
tended to make the punitive features of the law mandatory, and not leave to 
the discretion of the Comptroller of the Currency the enforcement of such 
features. 

If conclusive and satisfactory action has not been had in reference to the 
above-mentioned resolution, it is respectfully requested that it be kept before 
the Executive Council with direction that persistent effort be made to secure 
an amendment of the National Banking Law in accordance with the spirit of 
the resolution. 

The President : You have heard the request of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce in reference to the subject matters referred 
to in the papers which have jnst been read, with the request that 
they be referred to the Kxecutive Council for examination and 
report. 

The motion was agreed to, and they were so referred. 

The*PREsiDENT : I have the pleasure now of announcing to you 
that all the subjects placed upon the programme by the constituent 
bodies have been passed upon, and adopted or otherwise disposed 
of, together with the resolution of the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce in regard to pork products. As a number of new members 
were added to the Executive Council by the action of the Board 
yesterday, I will make the further announcement that the Execu- 
tive Council expect to hold a meeting in the city of Indianapolis 
on the 28th of May of this vear. 

Mr. DoDD, of Portland, Oregon : I move that the thanks of the 
Board be tendered to the Puesidext and Secretary for their faith- 
ful and efficient service at this session of the Board. 

Mr. DoDD put the question to the Board, and it was 
unanimously agreed to. 

The President ; Gentlemen, I have attended this meeting with 
peculiar pleasure, for it has seemed to me that there is a renewed 
interest in this body, on the part of the commercial organizations 
of the country, and that we may now look forward, under the 
proposition that has just been submitted to us by Mr. Dunham, to 
the return of organizations that met with us a few 3'ears ago, and 
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to the gradual, if not the immediate, introduction of the other 
commercial bodies of the country. I think all who have attended 
this session of the Board and listened to the discussion of the 
various interesting questions that have been submitted, must have 
been struck with the intelligence manifested in their examination, 
and with the fullness of the information conveyed to us by the 
delegations present. It must be, also, that every one who has 
watched these proceedings must be more than ever satisfied that 
this Board contains elements within itself capable of impressing 
the countr}' upon such measures as would promote the benefit and 
advantage of the commercial, agricultural and financial interests 
of the Union. 

As I have witnessed the growth of this National Board of Trade 
since its organization, I feel that I may speak with some sense of 
conviction, as well as of authority, upon this matter. Personally, 
to myself, these meetings have been not only a source of great 
gratification, hut of immense personal advantage in the acquisition 
of new and useful know^iedge ; and I feel that as that has been 
their influence upon me, so it must have been upon other members 
who have been in attendance here. These meetin«cs have given us 
occasion to cultivate the choicest feelings of friendship. The^' 
have united us as a real band of brothers, and it has always been 
painful to me when the hour of adjournment came, and we w^ere 
called to separate, having in view all the uncertainties that attend 
such separations. 

I have received at your hands, gentlemen, and at the hands of 
the delegates to the National Board of Trade in previous meetings, 
such cordial wishes for my health, happiness and welfare, and such 
delicate exhibitions of affection, that it is difl:1cult for me to find 
words to express my heartfelt thanks ther«. for. 

I hope that this National Board of Trade ma}^ continue to 
flourish and grow in the fnture ; that it ma}' teach those who are 
to legislate for us by the experience of such bodies as we repre- 
sent ; and that, finally, the measures which we adopt here will 
have their influence not only upon the legislation of the country, 
but upon the people. It was a source of great pleasure to me, as 
well as of pride, to hear last evening at our banquet the testimony 
which gentlemen from Congress bore to the influence which our 
debates^and discussions had bad upon them, as giving them infor- 
mation upon the great questions that interest this country, which 
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they have beeo able to use for the accomplishment of beneficial 
legislation. It is difficult to realize the influence of such a body 
upon the legislation of the countrj*. But we, who are the members . 
of this Board, are sensible of this fact : that much of the legisla- 
tion of the country for the last sixteen years has been either 
directly or indirectl}- influenced by the action of this bod}'. It 
would take too much time to go into details upon this question ; 
but the teachings of the National Board of Trade on banking and 
currency, the resumption of specie pa\'ments, the examination by 
a commission of the tariff question, the introduction of civil service 

• 

reform into our administration, and last, but not least, the con- 
tinued declaration of this bod}* that the commerce of the country 
requires a higher appreciation of Jts importance at the hands of • 
Congress in the organization of a department specially charged 
with its interests, which it is hoped may culminate at last in legis- 
lation for the establishment of a department of commerce to act in 
harmon}', not only with this National Board of Trade, but with all 
associations that are interested in commerce, to collate, collect and 
present to Congress through the President of the United States 
such information and-recommendations as may be beneficial to com- 
merce, — the teachings of the Board, I say, on these subjects will 
be proved to have been not in vain. 

I sincerel}' thank my fellow-members of this Board for their vote 
of thanks to me on this occasion, and also tender to them in the 
name of our Secretary, who I believe will permit me to say as 
much for him, his cordial thanks for the manifestations of their 
continued confidence and interest. I now bid 3'ou all farewell, in 
the hope that I may be spared to see you again this time next 
year. [Great applause.] 

At 9.45 o'clock, P. M., the National Board of Trade 
adjourned sine die. 
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AN ACT TO ESTABLISH A DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 



Be it enacted, etc., That there shall be, and hereby is, established an Execu- 
tive Department to be called the Department of Commerce. Said Depart- 
ment shall be charged with the supervision and care of the commercial, 
manufacturing and mining interests of the United States, in so far as the 
same may be confided to the National Government by the Constitution. 

2. Said Department shall be charged with the execution of all the laws of 
the United States relating to trade and commerce, both foreign aod domestic ; 
to rivers and harbors ; to lighthouses, port charges, quarantine, emigration, 
pilotage, tonnage, and the measurement, registry, enrollment and licensing of 
vessels, and generally of all matters included in the navigation laws ; and 
shall have the supervision and control of all the officers and agents appointed 
to carry all such laws into effect. 

3. Said Department shall collect, collate and tabulate statistics relating to 
the commerce, manufactures and mining of the United States, and publish 
and circulate the same in such way as may be provided by law. 

4. Said Department shall, from time to time, communicate to the other 
Executive Departments the information received by it, from its correspond- 
ence and inquiries, on matters under the care of said Department, accom- 
panying the same with such suggestions as may be useful for correcting de- 
fects in treaties, laws or regulations, or for the amendment of the same, for 
the protection of the persons and interests of the people of the United States. 

5. Said Department shall carefully examine and compare all State laws 
and regulations on the subject of manufactures, mining, trade and commerce, 
and also all local usages, customs and charges which afiect commerce among 
the several States ; and where the same shall be found solely under the con- 
trol of the several States, endeavor, by correspoAdence with the State Gov- 
ernments, to secure uniformity in the State laws on those subjects. 

6. In so far as this act shall operate to transfer powers and duties from 
other Executive Departments to the Department hereby established, the 
Secretary of said Department shall, after conference with the Secretary of 
the Department from which transfers are to be made, report to the President 
what transfers should be made, and, on the approval thereof by the President, 
such transfers shall be carried into effect, and the clerks and other officers 
connected therewith shall be placed under the supervision and control of the 
Department of Commerce. 

14 
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7. The officers of said Department shall be a Secretary and Assistant 
Secretary, to be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. They shall hold these offices for the same time and under 
the same tenure and receive the same compensation as may be payable to the 
Secretaries and Assistant Secretaries of the Treasury Department. In the 
absence or inability of the Secretary to act, the Assistant Secretary shall act 
pro tempore, 

8. There shall be a chief clerk and such additional clerks and other offi- 
cers as may be provided by law, who shall be appointed by the Secretary, 
receive such compensation as may be fixed by law, and hold their offices at 
the pleasure of the Secretary. 

9. The Secretary of said Department shall annually, in the month of 
October, make a report to the President, to be by him laid before Congress 
at its next session, which report shall contain an account of the operations of 
the Department for the year ending on the 30th of June preceding said report. 
And in said reports the Secretary shall make such suggestions for the amend- 
ment and improvement of the -laws and regulations that pertain to the matters 
confided to the care of the Department as, from the information received by 
it or from the experience of the practical working of such laws, he shall deem 
of importance to the public interest. 

10. That so much of any law as is hereby altered or supplied be, and the 
same hereby is, repealed. 



A DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 

A PAPER READ AT THE CHICAGO MEETING OP THE BOARD 

OCTOBER, 1873, 

BY 
THE PRESIDENT, MR. FRALEY. 



By a resolution of the Executive Council adopted at a meeting held in 
February, 1873, I was requested to prepare a report on the subject of a 
Department .of Commerce, and to submit the draft of a bill to be forwarded 
to Congress, if approved by the Board, which should provide for the estab- 
lishment of such a department. 

The commercial conventions held at Detroit, in 1865, and at Boston, in 
1868, expressed with unanimity their opinions that the trade and commerce 
of the country were of such magnitude and importance as demanded the 
special recognition and care of the General Government. 

Since the organization of the National Board of Trade, that body, by re- 
peated resolutions, has expressed the same opinion ; and by resolutions and 
memorials, and by the personal representations of the Executive Council, 
addressed to the President of the United States, officers of the Government, 
Senators and Representatives, have striven to procure favorable action and 
legislation for carrying their declaratory opinions into effect. 

Hitherto they have been unsuccessful, but every additional year's experience 
tends to confirm the soundness and importance of their views. 

It is well known that every great commercial country has ministers of cab- 
inet rank, to whom the interests of agriculture, commerce and manufactures 
are intrusted, and it is somewhat remarkable that the United States have not 
followed their example- 

They have, however, felt the necessity for some care of those great in- 
terests, and, by partial legislation, confided them in some measure to the 
Treasury Department, and to bureaus with limited objects and powers. 

The present magnitude of the finances of the country, the management of 
the funded debt, the devising of measures for the support of the public credit, 
and the submission of plans for raising revenue, are now quite as great bur- 
thens as should be laid on the Treasury, while the mass of other important 
but diversified objects now thrown there by the legislation of nearly a cen- 
tury demands separation and special care. 

An examination of the laws devolving duties on the Treasury will satisfy 
any one who takes an interest in the subject, that many important matters 
cannot receive such care and attention as they should have. 

They must, of necessity, be referred by the Secretary to subordinate offi- 
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cers and clerks for consideration, and the result of such references is partial 
and temporary expedients to dispose of daily work without* any systematic or 
comprehensive consideration. 

The foreign and domestic commerce of the country is of such immense 
proportions, and is affected in its movements by so many laws, customs and 
usages, that a careful study of them would furnish full occupation for a mind 
of the first order, aided by all the light that could be thrown on them by the 
examination and reports of subordinate officers. 

In the regulations for our foreign and coastwise trade there are many 
features that the introduction of railroad, canal and river transit have ren- 
dered inappropriate, if not oppressive. 

Tonnage taxes, measurements, registry enrollments and licenses are re- 
quired for ships and barges going to the same points by water that are reached 
inland by cars, while the latter are almost wholly exempt from any govern- 
mental supervision. The steam engines, hull and equipment of a river 
steamer are required to be examined, proved and passed by an United States 
inspector, for insuring the safety of passengers and freight, while the loco- 
motive and its train of cars are running alongside of the steamboat in unin- 
spected and dangerous independence. 

One set of commercial vehicles may be inspected and cared for too much, 
and another set too little, but both should have the benefit of intelligent 
supervision and regulation. 

So also of rivers and harbors, lighthouses, port regulations, pilotage, quar- 
antine regulations, and emigrants, the provisions for which should be ade- 
quate and uniform. 

Then, after internal revenue tax, and tariff laws had been framed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and adopted- by Congress, the practical applica- 
tion of such laws, and the collections to be made under them, should be by 
the Department of Commerce. The influence of such laws on the industrial 
interests of the nation would constantly be in view, and recommendations for 
their amendment could be made from the practical knowledge of their work- 
ings, which such special and high responsibility would give. 

And so also of the agriculture, manufactures and mines of the country, the 
statistics of which should be carefully and systematically collected and com- 
pared, with a view to fostering tlieni by the use of such powers as are granted 
to the National Government, and by the diffusion of information among the 
people as to their value, extent and completeness. 

As the regulation of commerce among the several States and with foreign 
nations is confided to Congress by the Constitution, the need for the investi- 
gation of the whole of such interstate trafiic is quite important, and has hith- 
erto been almost entirely neglected, and it is daily becoming more and more 
a matter of public concern. 

How far, and with what minuteness of object and detail, such trade should 
be legislated for by Congress, and how far a Department of Commerce should 
act as advisory to State authorities, it is quite impossible now to define. 

But at present it is clear that, so far as National legislation has yet been 
siigiiestinl, tlie projects are crude and indefinite; and so far as the legislation 
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of States, or the want of it, goes, there is no central thinking mind consider- 
ing such important problems, and gathering the information and producing it 
in such form as would have weight in bringing about the , passage of uniform 
State laws, where they are so manifestly necessary and important. 

The more one examines the vast and complicated interests of the United 
States, and the constant and extensive dealings its citizens have with each 
other, the more clear and conclusive does it become that some better plan 
than we now have, should be adopted for the study and care of their interests. 

As we have advanced in population, wealth and diverHified interests and 
industries, the executive departments have increased in numbers ; the navy, 
interior and justice have been added to the three originally established ; and 
the post-office, which, as well as the office of Attorney-General, were origi- 
nally subordinate, have been elevated to what is known as cabinet places. 

The great interests of agriculture, commerce, manufactures, and mining, 
still linger in the treasury or the interior, and have hitherto at best only 
reached partially to bureaus. 

If such a department as we have asked for shall be established, it will soon 
be found that the objects for its care, which I have only briefly and imper- 
fectly enumerated, will greatly increase in number as well as importance. 

Let any one place himself, in imagination, in the commercial or manufac- 
turing world at the time of the adoption of the Federal Constitution, and 
compare that world with the present. He will then begin to find, if he has 
not hitherto made the discovery, that what was originally sufficient then, for 
Government and for the people, falls very short now for meeting the public 
exigencies. 

Our patriot fathers, in careful wisdom, limited the number of executive 
officers of the Government by the wants of a young nation of then limited 
and undeveloped capacities. The feeble and struggling few, just emerged 
from the toil and blood of achieving independence, have become a gigantic 
nation, and it is bound to enlarge its ideas and provide adequately for all its 
wants. 

I have stated, at the outset of this report, that every foreign government of 
any commercial importance has a Department of Commerce or its political 
equivalent. 

Selecting from these that of Great Britain, as an object for comparison, we 
find in her Board of Trade many of the elements that should be used by us 
for our Department of Commerce. 

That Board of Trade was established in 1660, with quite limited powers. 
It was tried awhile, as if to feel its way, abolished, and after several efforts * 
the foundations were laid for it on which it now rests. By general legislation 
it has had confided to it almost every object that concerns the material welfare 
of mankind. 

Many of the members of this Board are familiar with the pamphlet printed 
by order of the Executive Council in 1871. 

The duties of the English Board of Trade are thus enumerated in the 
description furnished by its secretary. Sir Louis Mallet : *' To take cognizance 
of all matters relating to trade and commerce, involving an extensive corre- 
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spondence with the mercantile interests of the country ; to advise other de- 
partments upon such subjects; the foreign office, in commercial matters, 
arising out of treaties or negotiations with foreign States ; tlie home office, 
with respect to the granting and provisions of charters or letters patent by 
the crown ; and the treasury in matters connected with the customs and excise 
laws ; also to superintend the conduct of all bills and questions before Par- 
liament which relate to commerce, and to exercise some control over all 
private bills so far as the protection of the public interest is concerned." 

To enable it to discharge these duties, special acts of Parliament, in vast 
numbers and embracing a great variety of subjects, have been passed, and 
railways, shipping, the merchant service in all its branches, municipal affairs, 
water and gas works, statistics, etc., etc., have been placed under its super- 
vision and, to a large extent, under its control. 

Of course, under the limited powers of our National Government, the con- 
trol of a Department of Commerce would also be limited ; but its usefulness 
as an organ for gathering information, diffusing it and making it available for 
legislation in the proper quarters, are incalculable. 

I have very imperfectly sketched my views on the subject, and can only add 
that my expedience of the business of the country, its great and rapid increase, 
and the insufficiency of our present National laws for its care, all concur in 
making it a matter of most earnest and continued attention, on the part of our 
Association, that a Department of Commerce shall be established at an early 
day, and be clothed with adequate power for comprehensive usefulness. 

For accomplishing such a result I complete the duty assigned to me by pre- 
senting the annexed draft of a bill for that purpose. 

Respectfully submitted, 

FREDERICK FRALEY, President. 
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